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I.  DITRODUCTION 

The  Fiaxketirig  Facilities  Branch  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  Is  attempting  to  improve  the  physical  handling  of  farm  and 
food  products  from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer  through  planning  and  promot- 
ing the  establishment  of  better  marketing  facilities,  better  warehouse 
facilities,  and  better  transportation  facilities?  determining  where  market- 
ing, storage,  and  transportation  facilities  will  be  insufficient  to  handle 
the  products  that  will  move  through  the  market ihg  channel  and  developing 
and  conducting  programs  to  meet  such  shortages;  administering   the  United 
States  Warehouse  Act  and  inspecting  certain  warehouses  not  covered  by  the 
act,  issuing  reports  on  warehouse  stocks;  and  taking  necessary  action  to 
obtain  equitable  freight  ratesc    The  on].y  facilities  with  which  the  Branch' 
deals  are  those  used  in  the  marketing  channel  —  not  those  located  on  the. _ 
farm.    The  sole  purpose  of  these  activities  is  to  find  way^  to  keep  the 
costs  of  marketing  as  low  as  possible  through"  improved  efficiency  and  to 
make  it  possible  to  move  the  maximum  quantity  of  farm  and  food  products 
through  the  marketing  cliannel  to  the  consumer  in  the  best  possible 
condition^ 

The  activities  of  the  Branch  are  carried  on  by  four  Divisions - 
^e  Iferket  Organization  and  Facilities  Division,  the  Warehouse  Supervision 
Division;  the  Transportation  Facilities  Division,  and  the  Transportation 
Eates  and  Services  Divisions    The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  record  the 
m.ore  important  activities  of  each  of  tnese  Divisions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  3Q>  ^n  this  summary  some  of  the  highlights  of  the  work 

of  the  year  are  discus sed. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  ^ork  consists  solely  of  those 
activities  which  cut  across  comrnodity  lines  and  which  therefore  can  be 
handled  best  on  a  cross-commodity  basis.    The  market  facilities  th^at  the 
Branch  is  planning  in  large  teminal  mar-kets  are  places  that  handle  poiol- 
try,  eggs,  fruits j  vegetables,  butter 5  cheese,  frozen  foods,  meat,  and 
many  other  comm^odities.    'Therefore,  the  planning  of  these  facilities  must  . 
encon5)ass  all  the  commodities  handled  within  them^    Freight  rate  actions 
usually  involve  many  comm.oditioSi  therefore j  actions  with  the  railroads 
and  regiala.tory  bodies  must  be  handled  on  a  cross-commodity  basis 0  Ware- 
houses, railroad  cars,  and  trucks  are  facilities  that  likewise  handle 
many  different  types  of  commodities „    The  problems  involved  in  these 
facilities  are  much  the  same  for  one  product  as  they  arc  for  anothera  In '  ■ 
like  manner,  the  kinds  of  equipment  that  are  satisfactory  in  the  handling- 
of  packages  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  the  same  kinds  that  are  useful 
in  the  handling  of  cases  of  eggs /boxes  of  meat,  or  bales  of  cotton,. 

All  the  activities  of  the  Branch  cut  across  commodity  lines,  but 
•not  all  cross-conmiodity  marketing  I'^ork  is  carried  on  by  the  Branch,    Its  ■ 
activities  are  restricted  to  work  pertaining  to  the  physical  handling  of 
the  product  and  the  facilities  used  in  such  handlings    The  Branch  does 
not  have  to  do  with  m.erchandising..  measuring  of  loss  and  damages  packaging, 
market  ne"^s,  grading,  trade  barriers,  and  subjects  that  generally  are 
considered  to  be  in  the  field  of  the  economics  of  marketing- 


Tte  only  my  by  which  tho  work  can  "bo  carried  on  satisfnctoril.y  is 
through  extensive  cooperation  X7ith  other  agencies  and  groups  that  are  con- 
cerned with  marketingo    The  Branch  works  extensively  with  the  State  agri- 
cultural collges»  the  State  departments  of  agricu]..ture  and  "bureaus  of 
markets,  the  State  public  utilities  commissions,  the  various  trade  organi- 
zations concerned  with  the  marketing  of  different  commodities,  transporta- 
tion agencies,  warehousemen  and  their  organizations,  city  officials,  civic 
organizations,  members  of  the  trade,  farmers  and  farm  organizations.  In 
all  the  studies  of  mai-ket  facilities  and  the  development  of  plans  for  new 
facilities  the  work  is  carried  on  cooperatively  with  many  of  these  groups. 
In  the  preparation  and  htxUCiling  of  freight  rate  cases  ^^ith  the  carriers 
and  regulatory  bodies  nearly  all  the  work  is  done  cooperatively  with  one 
or  m.ore  of  these  groups «    Similarly,  all  the  actions  in  vrhich  the  Branch 
engages  to  deal  with  shortages  of  transportation  and  storage  facilities 
reauire  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  people  affected.    By  ?/orking  ex- 
tensively with  groups  of  this  kind,  the  Branch  is  not  only  able  to  accom- 
plish m-uch  more  v/ithin  a  period  of  time  than  could  be  done  if  it  worked 
solely  with  its  own  resom'ces,  but  it  is  able  to  get  many  things  done  that 
otherwise  could  not  be  accomplished.    The  cooperation  the  Branch  has  re- 
ceived from  those  groups  during  the  pa.st  year  has  been  excellent  j  and  much 
of  the  credit  for  its  a.ccom.plishments  must  be  shared  with  the  cooperating 
agencies^ 

It  is  felt  that  the  work  of  the  Branch  is  of  definite  benefit  to 
many  groups  that  are  concerned  with  marketing.    By  developing  proper  mar- 
ket facilities,  getting  sufficient  transportation  facilities  to  move  the 
products    and  adequate  storage  to  take  care  of  themj  assuring  the  proper 
protection  of  '.^.om.moditics  while  in  s borage ;  and  getting  equitable  freight 
rates  for  transport iiig  the  products  from  the  farmer  to  consumer,  the 
Branch  is  giving  r:ar.G'xi,-u  aissistance  to  the  farmer  in  expanding  the  out- 
lets for  his  products  and  giving  him  a  larger  portion  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  than  he  v^oold  otherwise  receive.    By  assisting  in  the  best  possible 
physical  handling  of  these  products  through  the  marketing  channel,  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Branch  help  the  consumer  to  obtain  regularly  a  larger  va- 
riety of  food  products  in  better  condition  and  at  lower  prices  than  other- 
wise ?70uld  be  the  case.    By  developing  and  promoting  the  construction  of 
efficient  facilities  in  which  to  do  business ,  the  Branch  helps  distribu- 
tors to  im.prove  their  competitive  position  and  to  operate  under  more  de-  •• 
sirable  conditions „    In  planning  m.arket  facilities  in  the  various  locali- 
ties, aid  is  given  the  cities  in  arranging  for  m.ore  efficient  food  hand- 
ling, alleviating  their  traffic  problem,  and  naintaining  or  expanding  the 
volume  of  business  that  flows  through  their  markets..    In  a  broad  sense 
this  work  is  designed  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  private  marketing 
system,  so  that  it  m.ay  do  the  best  possible  Job  of  distributing  the  prod- 
ucts  which  the  -^.crican  farms  are  able  to  produce  in  such  great  abundance. 
Physical  Iriandling  costs  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  total  m^arketing  bill; 
hence  program.s  to  recluce  these  costs  and  eliminate  as  many  unnecessary 
handlings  as  possible  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  job  of  improving 
marketings 
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,11.  flai^u-thto      or  biproved  i-ahket  facilities 

During  the  past  year  as  a  resu3.t  of  the  passage  of  the  Besearch 
and  Marketing  Act  of  19M-6  and  of  the  pressure  for  improved  marketing  re- 
sulting from  the  high  cost  of  distribution,  there  has  "been  a  greater  in-'  - 
terest  in  impro-ving  market  facilities  than  at  any  previous  time.  The 
Branch  worked  in  planning  and  promoting  the  necessary  facilities  in  2S 
cities  and  production  areas  in  17  States^    In  the  conduct  of  these  stu- 
dies the  facilities  for  ha.ndj/ing  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  fro- 
zen foods,  "butter,  meat^  and  other  products  were  analyzed  to  detemine 
the  defects  in  the  facilities  being  used  and  to  measure  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  added  to  the  marketing  cost  "because  of  each  defect,.  The. 
kind,  sizeg  and  number  of  facilities  needed  to  handle  the  products  effi- 
ciently were  determined.    The  report  on  each  study  showed  the  exact  kind 
and  size  of  facilities  needed;  the  best  location  for  such  facilities  and 
the  cost  of  constructing  them;  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  managed 
and  operated:  rentals  that  would  liave  to  be  charged  for  their  use;  finan- 
cial arr-angements  that  could  be  made;  the  savings  that  would  result  from 
operating  in  them,  as  compared  with  operating  in  existing  facilities;  and 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  farmer,  distributor,  consumer,  and 
the  locality  from  carrying  out  the  recommended  planso 

Insofar  as  possible  the  work  conducted  in  each  market  area  was 
carried  on  cooperatively  with  the  appropriate  State  agency.    As  a  matter  .. 
of  fact,  in  most  of  the  studies  undertaken  during,  the  past  year  State 
marketing  people  participated  to  som.e  extent.    In  addition  to  this  coop- 
eration with  State  agencies,  the  work  was  carried  on  cooperatively  with 
representatives  of  cities »  planning  commissions,  civic  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  railroads  and  other  transportation  agencies,  and 
trade  and  farm  groups,. 

The  types  of  facilities  usually  included  in  a  market  plan  for  a 
particular  locality  are  stores,  for  the  wholesale  handling  of  fruits,  vege-  •. 
tables,  poultry,  eggs,  meat,  butter,  and  other  commodities;;  sheds  with 
platforms  underneath  where  fa.rmers  and  truckers  may  sell  their  own  prod- 
ucts;  rail  sidings  at  buildings  sufficient  to  meet  loading  ajid  unloading 
reauirements;  wazehouse  facilities;  refrigeration;  team  track  yards;  pack- 
ing sheds;  parkiDg  areas;,  offices;  and  auxiliary  facilities.    Figure  1  . 
shows  the  lay-out  of  a  typical  market  facility. 

Some  of  the  market  pi ars  developed  during  the.  year  called  for  the 
building  of  more  than  180  wholesale  stores,  sheds  ^ith  several  hundred 
spajces  under,  thom  for  farmers;  and  other  facilities  in  proportion,  crea- 
ting in  effect  a  new  wholesale;  food  district  within  a  city^    In  other  ;• 
places  the  plan  was  for  small  Concentration  or  assembly  markets  in  a  pro- 
ducing area.    Some  of  the  facilities  recommended  would  cost  several  mil- 
lion dollars  to  build j  whereas  others  would  cost  less  thaji  a.  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

As  each  study  is  completed,  but  not  before  the  formal  report  is 
published,  meetings  are  held  with  the  intexasted  groups  to  present,  the,  . 


results  of  the  stud^s  to  sho^  the  proposed  facility  in  miniature,  and  to 
solicit  the  criticism  and  suggestions  of  those  present.    Following  these 
discussions  the  formal  report  is  piiblished,  rioter  which  the  Brpjich  contin- 
ues to  work  with  the  interested  agencies  in  finding  ways  and  means  of  get- 
ting the  facilities  hullt  and  into  operation.    In  no  case  is  a  new  market 
facility  recommended-  unless  its  construction  would  either  cut  the  cost  of 
distribution  or  increase  the  quantity  of  farm  and  food  products  that  would 
move  through  the  marketing  channel « 

Of  the  28  locations  in  which  work  was  carried  on  in  19^8,  9  studies 
were  completed,  and  for  each  a  complete  report  of  from  57  to  1U7  pages  was 
publishedo    ^n  5  other  localities  the  studies  had  been  completed,  the  re- 
sults discussed  with  the  interested  groups,  and  the  final  reports  were  be- 
ing written,..    In  11  other  localities  the  work  was  at  different  stages  of 
completion,  ranging  from,  a  mere  beginning  to  the  completion  of  plans  prior 
to  presenting  them  to  the  local  groupSo    In  the  3  remaining  localities, 
follow-up  work  was  done  in  an  effort  to  have  constructed  the  facilities 
recomjnended  m  previous  years «  iCn  tmv  of  tho  ci-:i6g  ,m.arkets  were  built  dur- 
ing the  year,  while  in '8  others  land  was  bought  or  an  organization  estab- 
lished to  go  for/vard  with  the  plans. 

'Wn.en  the  fiscal  year  closed,,  promotional  and  constructional  assist- 
ance was  to  be  coni-inued  in  1^  places  for  which  reports  iiad  been  completed, 
bulletins  presenting  the  results  of  studios  in  5  other  pla.ces  were  being 
written,  the  work  in  11  other  localities  was  to  be  completed  and  recommend- 
ations were  to  be  discussed  v/ith  the  interested  groups  and  b'ollet ins  .writ- 
ten-,   Hequosts  from  16  other  localities  where  there  seems  to  be  a  reason-*, 
able  chance  of  getting  the  market  facilities  improved  after  studies  have 
been  made  were  aj7a.it lag  actiorio 

The  benefits  from  getting  these  improved  market  facilities  consist 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  distr.lbution  through  the  elim/lnation  of  unneces- 
sary cartage  and  other  excess  hand^j.ng;    d.iminishing  financial  and  physical 
losses  from,  spoilage  and  d.eterioration;  red,ucing  the  time  required  of  farm- 
ers, dealers,  truckers,  and  buyers  in  the  transacting  of  business;  and  fa- 
cilitating trading  and  proper  price-making  by  bringing  together  in  one  area 
a  complete  line  of  commodities  properly  graded,  packed,  and  displa*,yed  for 
sale,  thus  giving  the  farmer  a  better  outlet  for  his  products  and  the  con- 
sumer higher  quaJity  commodities  at  lower  prices.    In  areas  where  no  mar- 
ket facilities  exist,  the  needed  facilities  will  maice  it  possible  for  farm- 
ers to  m^arket  the  products  for  XYhich  their  soil  and  climate  are  suited,. 

Brief  statem.ents  of  the  status  of  the  work  in  each  of  the  28  local- 
ities in  which  the  Branch  was  active  during  the  year  v/ill  be  found  on 
pages   18  to  32. 

Turing  the  year  the  Branch  continued  previously  initia.ted  studies 
to  determine  the  best  kinds  of  facilities  for  the  handling  of  frozen  foods 
in  order  to  aid  this  rapidly  growing  industry..    Attention  ims  been  given  to 
determining  the  proper  facilities  for  handling  such  foods  at  packing  plants 
in  warehouses,  at  wholesale  distributors''  establishments  and  retail  stores, 
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at  institution?!  and  industrial  plants,  and  in  tho  hone.  Consideration 
also  has  been  given  to  the  place  of  locker  plant  facilities  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  frozen  food  and  to  the  importance  of  proper  facilities  for  - 
transporting  the  products r.    During  the  year  about  350  distributors  of  frO-^ 
zen  food  in  more  than  Uo  major  cities  were  contactedj,  in  addition  to  .a 
large  number  of  operators  of  grocery  stores,  refrigerated  v^pxehouses^  lock- 
er plants  and  packing  plants.    In  this  study  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
find  out  what  kinds  of  facilities  are  inefficient  and  what  facilities  are 
most  efficient*    On  the  basis  of  these  contacts  and  the  data  gathered  from 
them,  a  report  is  being  prepared  for  publication  which  will  .set  forth  the 
best  kinds  of  faciiitiea  curiently  being  used  in  the  handling  of  frozen 
foods  and  show  the  inadequacies  of  otherso 

■      III.  WAESHOUSn^  FACILITIES  . 

Wareh'^Duses  are  among  the  most  important  facilities  used  in  market- 
ing because  most  agricultural  products  are  seasonally  produced  and  are  con- 
sumed throughout  the  year  a    These  warehouse  facilities  must  be  available  in 
proper  amount  in  producing  areas.    Without  such  warehouses  there  would  be 
gluts  on  the -^market  at  harvest  time,  with  resulting  losses  from  spoilage, 
and  shortage^  of  the  products  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  which  would,  of 
course,  redude  the  income  of  farmers  ajid  the  stfindard  of  living  of  the  "con- 
sumers. "  For 'this  reason  the  Branch  is  concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  ware- 
house fa^cilities,  with  the  quantities'  of' commodities  stored  in  such  ware^ 
houses,  and  with  their  efficiency  of  operation,  '     ■ ■       '  '  , 

The  work  in  the  storage  field  covers  refrigeraoted.  warehouses ,  which 
store  a  miscellajieous  line  of  commodities,  and  warehouse's  for  the  storage 
of  only  one  commcdityp  such  as  cotton  or  grain.    The  problems  involved  in- 
operating  the- facilities  for  storing  these  commodities  are  very  similar. 
The  proper  kind  of  facility  Is  needed  to  give  the  required  protection,  :the 
locat-i<5.n-  most  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  flow  through  the  dis- 
tribution channel  must  be  selected,  the  right  kinds  of  equipment  must  be 
used  within  the  'warehouses  to  minimize  cost  of  handling  in  and  out,  han^ 
dling  charges  -must  be  reasonable,  and  the  right  kind  cf  supervision  and.  use 
of  warehouse -receipts  are  necessary  in  order  to.jnake  it  possible  for  ;• 
storers  of  products  to  obtain  low-cost  financings 

In  addition  to  assisting  in  planning  proper  storage  facilities 
where  they  are  needed,  the  Branch  has  done  considerable  work  to  insure  an 
adequate  amount  of  warehouse  space  to  handle  the  agricultural  production. 
Investigations  were  made  in  advance  of  the-  harvest  season  for  a  number  of 
comm.odities  to  determine  in  what  areas,  if  any,  there  would  be  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  spaceo    %ere  it  appeared  that  shortages  would  occur,  pro-^ 
grams  for  dealing  with  these  shortages;  were  developed  and  suitaJble  action 
taken  to  find  space  for  those  who  were  junable  to  loca„te  it  thems,elves.  . 
During  the  past,  year  there  was  an  adequate  supply  of  space    for -the  hans- 
elling of  most  commodities  so  that  problems  developed  only  in.  the  shortage 
of  grain  and  of  some  comm.odities  requiring  refrigerated  space'*,  : 


The  Branch  ma>:es  regular  su-r\'eys  of  the  ca-p^acity  in  all  cold  storage 
wpj-ehouses  of  ■  the  coiintry  "by  t\/pe  of  wareh'oiise,  by  typo  of  space,  and  by 
area,    JVom  all  of  these  '.varehouses  it  •  obtains  monthly  reports  on  the  quan- 
tities of  each  of  87  commodities  stored  in  them  and  on  the  ajnount  of  space 
occupied.    On  the  basis  of  this  information  a  monthly  cold  storpcge  report 
is  issued,  and  the  informa,tion  contained  therein  is  widely  published 
throughout  the  country  and  used  by  distributors,  processors,  growers,  ware- 
housemen, bankers,  colleges,  Government  agencies,  and  m.an^^  other  groups. 
This  report  is  of  value  not  only  as  a  so^irce  of  market  information  on  the 
stocks  of  supplies  of  commodities  covered  i.ii  it  but  also  as  a,  means  of  , 
finding  out  the  areas  in  which'  warehouse  space  is  available.    The  Branch 
aj-so  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  compiling  and 
issuing  a  report  on  the  m^onthly  holdings  and  freezings  of  fish.    It  issues 
a  report  each  month  on  the  production  of  margarine  in  the  United  States, 
showing  the  quantities  produced  from*  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  the 
amount  of  colored  and.  uncolored  margarine  produced  from  each  base. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  reports  on  warehouse  capacity,  space 
occuToancy,  commodity  holdings  in.  refrigerated  warehouses,  fish  stocks  and 
freezings,  and  margarine  production,  a  number  of  special  reports  are 
issued  from  time  to  time.    The  tbjree  most  important  special  reports  issued 
djiring  the  past  year  were  the  annija.1  s^ammary  of  cold  storage  holdings  of  .  . 
various  commodities,  an  apple  report,  and  a  report  on  stocks  of  certain 
fruits  .and  vegetables  by  container  size.    The  annual  summ.ary  shows  the 
5~year  average  noldings  of  the  various  coEimodities  by  regions,  as  well  as 
figures  for  the  curren.t  year.    The  average  storage  holdings  :n  refriger- 
ated warehouses  during  19^7  were  the  highest  on  record^    The  special  apple 
report  issued  in  the  :fall  of  19''-^7  showed  where  there  would  be  shortages  of 
storage  space  for  apples,  the  extent  of  the  shortage,  and  suggested  appro^ 
priate  action  that  should  be  taken  to  avoid  loss  of  apj)lcs  from  inadequate' 
storage  in  those  areas.    The  report  shovdng  the  quant i ties  of  certain 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage  by  container  size  was  prepared  at 
the  request  of  packers  and  distributors  of  frozen  foods  so  that  they  could 
plan  their  production  prograias  and  know  how  much  to  pack  in  containers  for 
ultimate  disposition  through  retail  stores  to  consujriers  and  how  much  should 
go  in  larger  packages  for  institutions  and  processors.  -  ' 

Bf.  STUDIES  OF  HAJ^lDLirC-  LOUIRvMIT 

■  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  marketing  is  the  : 
fact  that  there  continues  to  be  m.uch  unnecessary  handling  of  products  in  ■ 
market  places,  in  warehouses ,  and  to  and  from  railroad  cars  and  trucks, 
mostly  by  means  of  hand  labor.    During  the  past  year  studies  were  initiated 
to  determine  how  these  handling  costs  can  be  reduced  through  use  of  various 
kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery,  such  as  two-wheel  hand  trucks,  four-wheel 
hand  truckwi ^  skids  or  pallets  with,  lift  trucks,  conveyors  used  alone,  and 
conveyors  used  in  combination  with  other  apparatus.    The  objective  of  these 
studies  is  to  determine  under  what  conditions  it  will  pay  to  use  each  kind 
of  Gouipment  and^to  make  such  results  kno¥,Ti  to  all  handlers  of  various  pack- 
ages of  farm  and  food  products.    The  packages  included  in  the  study  during 
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the  first  year  were /bushel  baskets  of  apples' or  peaches,  50-po^^^3€^'  ^ 
of  cabbages,  standard  boxes  of  citrus  fruits,  lOO-pound  bags  of  potatoes, 
bushel  hampers  of  beans  or  peas,,  crates  of  lettuce,  lT:igs,  of  tomatoes  or 
grapes,  bales  of  cotton,  and  bi.inches  of  bananaSc 

Time  and  motion  studies  are  "being  conducted  to  meas^ire  in  terms 
of  man  hours  the  time  required  to  liandLe  these  packages  from  railroad 
cars  and  trucks  into  buildings  and  from  one  place  to  another'  within  the 
building  by  use  of  various  kinds  of  equipment  and  when  no  equj.pment  at 
all  is  used.  -  These  studies,  when  completed,  will  show  conclusively  how 
savings  in  handling  costs  can.  be  made  through  the  use  of  the  right  kinds 
of  equipment.    Industry  groups  tlriroughout  the  country  are  very  much 
intei'ested  in  this  study  and  are  cooperating  in  it„    Large ,  numbers  of 
individual  firms  have  written  to  the  Branch  offering  their  cooperation 
and  the  use  of  their  facilities  in  the  study.    By  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  1,06U  individual  observations  of  handling  the  packa.ges' mentioned, 
with  various  kinds  of  equipment,  hsd  been  made  in  l6  cities  thro^oghout 
the  country,.   Many  more  observations  will  have  to  be  taken  during  the 
coming  ,fi seal  year  before  definite  conclusions  and  recommendations  can 
"be  made.    However,  the  results  of  the  study  thus  far  show  that  the  man- 
hour  requirements  for  handling  various  coirmodities  not  only  can  be 
reduced  materially  by  use  of  the  right  kinds  of  equipment,  but  that  - 
considerable  additional  savings  can  also  be  made  by  users  of  any 
particular  type  of  equipment  who  adopt  the  practices  followed  by  the 
most  efficient  users  of  such  equipment „ 

The  potentialities  of  reducing  costs  of  handling  through  proper 
facilities  and  with  proper  equipment  can  be  illustrated  by  a  comparison 
of  two  warehouses  operated  by  the  sane  firmo    In  the  old  facility  $  by 
the  use  of  the  traditional  and  most  usual  methods  of  handling,  3O'  man 
houTs  were  required  for  unloading  and  handling  a  carload  of  a  commodity 
which  could  be  unloaded  in  6  nan  hours  in  a  new  warehouse  built  accord- 
ing to  the  design  recommended  by  the  Branch,    Wien  the  operator  intro- 
duced the  use  of  pallets, with  fork-lift  tmcks  into  the  modem  ware- 
house, the  man  hours  required  for  unloading  the  commodity  were  further 
reduced  to  1^  hours »  . 

V,    WAiCHOUSE  SUPERVISION 

The  Branch  conducts  two  types  of  warehouse  supervision  activities. 
The  more  irrportant  is  the  administration  of  the  United  States  .Warehouse 
Act;  the  other  is  the  inspection  of  warehouses  used  for  storing  ,spme  of 
the  commodities  owned  "by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation^ 

Through  the  1,3^9  warehouses  licensed  under  the  ^rehouse  Act 
several  billion  dollars'  worth  of  farm  products  moved  last  year^  ITo 
storer  of  an^T-  of  these  products  suffered  any  finai?.cial  loss  because  of 
mishandling  or  im.proper  storage  practice  engaged  in  by  a  warehouseman. 
These  licensed  warehouses  incl-uded  warehouses  storing  cotton,  grain, 
wool,  tobacco,  nuts,  brooracorn,  beans,  sirup,  canned  fruits ,  cold  pack 
fruit,  seeds 5  and  cherries  in  brine,  ,.    /  . 


The  purpose  of  the  Warehouse  Act  is  to  convert  stored  staple  . 
agricultural  commodities  into  a  form,  of  colla.teral  that  will  "be  generally 
acceptable  for  lopxx  purposes  and  to  see  that  the  products  are  properly 
protected  while  in  stora^e^     ^n  carrying  out  this  objective  two  types  of 
warehouse  inspection  are  required?     (l)  An  investigation  of  the  warehouse 
and  the  v^rarehouseman  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  license,  and  (2)  follow-up 
examinations  from  time  to  time  to  check  the  warehouse,  its  contents,  and 
the  operations  of  the  waTehouseman,    The  original  examination  is  made  to 
determine  that  the  \mrehouse  is  a  proper  facility  for  storing  the  product 
in  question  and  properly  equipped  to  care  for  and  handle  the  product;  that 
the  financial  responsibility ,  knowledge,  and  reputation  of  the  warehouse- 
man are  satisfactory;  tliat  the  employees  are  competent  to  perform  their 
duties;  and  that  the  property  is  legally  under  the  control  of  the  ware- 
housemano    If  this  original  inspection  shows  that  the  applicant  is  satis- 
factory, he  is  issued  a  licensee    From  then  on,  as  long  as  lae  remains 
under  license,  the  warehouse  is  inspected  several  times  a  year'  at  irregul.ar 
intervaJ.s  in  order  to  see  that  sufficient  products  of  each  grade  are  in 
storage  to  back  each  outstanding  wai'ehouse  receipt,  and  to  appraise  the 
warehouseman,  his  operations,  his  financial  structijre,  his  facilities,  and 
his  deai.ings  with  the  public.    During  the  past  year  U,12b  warehouse  exami- 
nations were  performed,  which  meant  that  each  v/a.rehouse  was  inspected  an 
average  of  30I  times.    This  number  of  inspections  per  year  is  not  consid- 
ered adequate  to  give  the  necessary  protection  against  loss,  but  with  the 
personnel  available  it  was  not  possible  to  make  more  inspections. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  inspections  required  in  licensing 
warehouses  and  in  supervising  the  warehouses  licensed,  it  was  necessary 
to  investia;ate  several  problems  that  aldose  during  the  year  in  order  to 
im.prove  the  administration  of  the  act  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
prevent  an^^  irrcg-alarities  from  dsvolopingo    These  investigations  included: 
(1)  Studies  of  tariffs ,  their  form^  and  need  for  changes;  (2)  an  anal.ysis 
to  determJ.ne  the  proper  way  of  handling  overflow  grain  ?7hich  could  not  be 
stored  in  the  country  elevators;;  (3)  a  check  on  insurance  coverage  to 
make  certain  that  it  was  sufficient^  and  (k)  an  investigation  of  certain 
solicitations  of  grain  on  the  ba^sis  of  an  offer  of  free  storage. 

During  the  year  m.eetings  were  held  with  eight  different  groups  of 
licensees  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
with  them  problems  that  have  arisen  under  the  act  and  ways  of  making  the 
supervision  more  effective.    Not  all  problems,  of  course,  were  solved  at 
these  meetings,  but  many  were  and  a  bettor  understanding  of  the  others 
v/as  reached. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Branch  received  applications  to  license 
additional  warehouses  as  well  as  to  license  additional  space  in  warehouses 
already  licensed^    Requests  came  in  for  the  licensing  of  peanut  warehouses 
in  iTorth  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  of  canned  goods  warehouses  for  the  han- 
dling of  Jlorida  citrus  fruits.    These  commodities  are  already  on  the 
eligible  list  for  storage  under  the  act.  In  addition,  requests  were  re- 
ceived to  place  on  the  eligible  list  entirely  new  commodities  such  as  seeds, 
clover >  and  alfajfa  mealo  These  requests  h.a.ve  merit,  but  it  is  not  seen  how 


these  increased  demands  can  be 'met  as  lon^i.as' the  Branch  is,  unable  to  • 
give  as  frequent  supervision- as  is -considered  necessary  to;  the  warehouses  - 
already. under  licenseo  .  "  ^ 

During  the  year  the  Branch  received  from  warehousemen  operating  -r  • 
under  the  act  an  unusually  large  number  of  letters  pointing  out  the  bene-  - 
fits  that  they  are  deriving  from  the.  act.    The  principal  benefits  stressed 
were  savings  in  interest  rates,  as  compared  with  the  rates  that  wou3-Cl  have- 
to  be  paid  if  the  warehousemen  were  not  licensed,  the  ability  to  borrow 
money  practically  anyivhere  at  home  or  abroad  with  the.  Wirehouse  receipts 
as  collaterals,  the  reliance  of  fire  insurance  comjfinies  upon  the  records  of 
Federal  warehouse  inspectors  to  determine  losses  in  cases-: of  fire,  the  pro- 
tection afforded  the  product  against  loss the  3mproved\|iausekeeping  and 
operat  i onal  pr ac 1 5  ces  in  warehouses  1  icens ed •  under ■  tho.  act , , . the  assurance  _- 
that  the  periodic  inspections  give  the  owner  of.  th-e:.. warehouse  when- all  as- 
pects of  his  operation  are  in  order,  and  H:he  ef feci:  that  the  act  has  in 
bringing  proper  quality  products  into  storage^ 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  warehous.es.  licensed  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Actf-  the;.Br-a,nch  rendere.gb,  certain  inspection  ser- 
vice, on  a  reimbursable,  basis,  of  warehouses":.  use:d  by  the  Department  in 
storing  some  of  its  owi  commodities*,    On  the  request  of  the  Shipping  and 
Storage  Brmch,  warehouses  that  tiiat  Branch  proposed  to  use  for  storing 
certain  commodities  haniiled  by  it  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ■ 
were  inspected  daring  the  year..    Such  examinations  extended  to  both  the 
facilities  and  the  commodities  stored  in  them.  :  The  facilities  ?/ere  in- 
spected to  see  that  they  were  of  a  character  adequately  to  protect  G-overnr- 
ment  property  against  spoilage  and  deterioration,  and  that  they  were  op- 
erated by  competent  and  experienced  management,,  'Svery  60  days  examinations 
were  made  of  the  warehouses  in  which  these  products  were  stored  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  that  the  facilities  had  not  deteriorated,  that  the 
commodities  stored- were  in  good  condition^  and  that  .the  actual,  inventory 
in  the  warehouse  agreed  xvith  the  quantities  that  were  supposed  to  be  there» 
Any  irregularities  tha.t  were  f ovind  in  these  warehouses  were  immediately 
reported  to  the  Shipping,  and  Storage  Branch  so  that  corrective. measures  : 
could  be-  taken^    ^^(iei.  this  program j  commodities- were  stored-  in  about- ;6QC 
warehouses  scattered  throughout  the  country <,    The  products  were?  Processed 
fruits,  vegetables,  dry  skim  milk,  dried  eggs,  frozen. eggs,  meats  and  meat 
products i,  fish,  flour,  dry  beans ,^  cereals,  cheese,;  and  potatoes.^    As  f ar-. -' • 
as  possible  this  service  was  rendered  out  of  the  same  :off  ices-  that  are  en-,- 
gaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Warehouse  -Act  in  order  to  minimize  the 
cost  of! -.this  program^-  •        .    ;  ■  ::.  -  .      .     :   :     .  ^ 

In  October  19^7  Branch  was  assigned  some  resp'^nsibility  in  conr--. 
nection  with  the  inspection  of  ,  about  600  wool  warehouses  storing  wool  f  or - 
the  Gonffiiodity  Credit  Corporation.  It  prepared- a  comprehensive  report  form j 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands,  of  the  State  Chairmen ,  of -the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  who  in  turn  assigned  to  Agricultiiral  County  Comr-  ■ 
mitteemen  the  Job  of  examining  the  wai'ehouses  and  obtaining  the  inf orma- .  • 
tion  called  for  on  the  form,.  The  reports  were  mailed  to  the  Branch,  ?/here 
they  were  reviewed.    Recommendations  were  then  made  to  the  ^dvestock  Branch 
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as  to  whether  or  not  the  warehouses,  on  the  basis  of  the  reports,  seem 
to  meet  certain  standard.s  laid  doTO  by  representatives  of  the  Corporation, 
^n  addition  to  reviewing  these  reports  suhmibted  "by  others,  the  Branch  em- 
ploys three  persons  who  devote  their  full  time,  and  three  others  who  spend 
part  of  their  time,  in  making  spot  checks  on  the  warehouses o  ^  Copies  of 
their  reports  with  their  recommendations  likewise  are  transmitted  to  the 
Livestock  Branch,  which  has  the  responsibility  for  talcing  any  corrective 
action  that  is  necessary, 

VI.  I^IAI'SPORTATION  FACILITIES 

Heavy  demand  for  all  types  of  goods  and  services  during  the  past 
year  continued  to  place  heavy  strains  on  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  ITationo    The  strain  was ■  especially  heavy  on  the  railroads,  where  there 
have  "been  shortages  of  cars,  limitations  upon  service  to  shippers,  uneco- 
nomical delays  in  transit,  and  retention  of  some  wartim.e  controls  over  the 
use  of  equipments    Although  the  "building  of  new  freight  cars  during  the 
year  increased,  the  number  of  serviceable  cars  owned  by  Class  I  railroads 
continued  to  decline  because  of  greater  retirements  of  worn-out  cars^.  Only 
in  recent  months  h^s  the  number  of  new  cars  exceeded  the  number  of  cars  re- 
tired^    At  the  present  production  rate  of  between  3,000  and  10,000  cars  of 
all  types  per  month,  the  net  gain  in  oar  supply  is  expected  to  remain  at 
about  3,000  cars  per  month„    At  that  rate  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  ob- 
tain any  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  available  for  service. 

On  June  1,  IS^g,  Class  I  railroads  owned  69^,115  serviceable  box- 
cars, as  compared  with  695*937  a  year  earlier  axid  729,3^2  on  the  same  date 
in  19^3-    '^'be  total  railroad  and  private  ownership  of  refrigerator  cars  on 
June  1,  19^8,  was  132,55^;^  as  compared  with  133.^557  a  year  earlier.  Of 
the  present  fl.eet  of  approximately  1  ^'JJiG  ,,000  cars  of •  all '  types  j  more  than 
30  percent  is  now  over  age  j  and  will  have  to  be  replaced^  in  the  next  few 
years.    To  sustain  the  high  levels  of  production  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural products  of  the  past  year,  it  will  not  only  be /.necessary  to  re-  ^  . 
place  the  worn-out  equipment  but  also  to  increase  the  number  of  cars  in  . 
service.,  par ticiilarly  boxcars  and  refrigerator  cars«    This  Increase  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  an  end  to  the  repeated  shortages  and,  the  uneconomi- 
cal marketing  delays  they  create^  to  permit  the  reduction  of  ihinimum  loads 
per  car  to  normal  levels  in  order  to  minimize  loss  and  damage  to' products, 
and  to  pemit  the  restoration  of  prewar  reconsignment  privileges  and  pro- 
vide the  widest  possible  outlet  for  farm  products,,  '  ,  . 

heavier  production  and  sales  of  motortrucks  aided  in  relieving  some 
of  the  pressure  on  railroads  during  the  past  year,  as  did  the  reopening  of 
some  water  transx)ortabion  service  which  had  been  discontinued  during  the 
war.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  truck  transportation  facilities  and  some  water 
transportation  fp-cilitieSp  such  as  the  facilities  for  moving  grain  on  the- 
Great  Lakes,  may  be  considered  as  generally  adequate,  but  some  prewar 
water  transportatioii  service  has  not  yet  been  restored.,  particularly  coast- 
wise steamship  operation, 
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.  In  view  of  these  conditions  most  of  the  work  on  transportation 
facilities  during  the  past  year  was  for  the  pui'pose  of  determining  in' 
advance  where  shortages  of  railroad  equipment  that  wduld  interfere  with" 
the  marketing  of  agricultural  products  were  likely  to  develop,  and  de- 
veloping and  carr^dng  out  programs  to  prevent  or  alleviate  these  short- 
ages.   Illustrative  of  this  t^^pe  of  work  was  the  program  for  handling 
grain,    A  record  crop  of  wheat  in  19^7  placed  an  extraordinary  burden 
upon  the  railroads o    Preceding  the  hai'vest  the  Branch  conducted  a  survey 
of  transportation  and  storage  facilities  in  each  of  the  major  wheat- 
producing  States.  Obtaining  estimates  of  production  by  crop  reporting 
districts  in  each  State,  it  calculated  the  approximate  amount  of  farm 
and  country  elevator  grain-storage- capacity  that  would  be  available  at 
harvest  time  to  care^for  the  new  crop,  and  determined  the  approximate 
amounts  that  would  have  to  be  moved  by  railroads  to  other  areas  in  order 
to  prevent  spoilagG^    The  results  of  this  survey  were  made  available  to 
and  discussed  with  the  individual  railroads  affected,  the  Association  of 
American  Hailroads,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation.    As  a  consequence,  exceptional  efforts  were 
made  by  the  railroads  to  store  ah.ead  of  the  harvest  as  many  boxcars  as 
possible  in  the  critical  areas.    In  the  Southwest,  for  instance,  17 $000 
cars  were  placed  in  position  before  the  crop  started  to  move.    After  the 
harvest  began,  weekly  reports  showing  the  transportation  and  storage 
situation  in  each  county  of  each  State  where  conditions  were  critical, 
were  obtained  thro'ogh  the  State  Offices  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration„    These  reports  showed  for  each  county  the  amount  of 
grain : ye t  jio  be  harvested,  the  amount  on  the  ground,  and- the  number  of 
care  needed^.  Armed  with  this  information  the  Branch  worked  ^'rith  the  rail- 
roads in  clearing  up  the  most  serious  situations.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
grain  season j  in.;  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  the  Chaiman  of  the 
Northwest  G-rain  .Transporta,tion  Committee,  members  of  the  Branch  worked 
with  the  railroads  to  obtain  sufficient  boxcars  for  shipping  grain  into 
Duluth  in  order  to  load  all  available  Lake  vessels  before  navigation 
closed,  thus  taking,  advantage  of  economical  Lake  carriers  and  relieving- 
the  railroadso 

Although  the  most  serious  shortages  of  transportation  equipment 
during  the  year  were,  of  boxcars j  there  continued  to  be  seasonal  shortages 
of  refrigerator  cars  for  the  movement  of  perishable  products  from  certain 
production  areas.    In  order  to  anticipate  these  shortages,  the  Branch 
continued  to  determine  in  a-dvance  the . requirements  for  refrigerator  cars 
by  areas  and  commodity  groups,  ¥/hich  information  was  made 'available  to 
the  railroads,  shippers,  ice  manufacturers,  the  Ifetional.  Refrigerator  Car 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Government  agencies  having  authority  to 
regulate  the  use  of  transportation  equipment.    Again  this  year,  a 
representative  of  the  Branch  served  as  the  IJepartment's  representative 
on  the  National  Refrigerator  Car  Advisory  Committee  and  aS  the  liaison 
officer  with  the  Off ice  of  Defense  Transportation  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  car  supply  matters^ 

In  addition  to  these  more  general  studies  and  actions  to  meet 
over--^  transportation  shortages  of  boxcars  and  refrigerator  cars,  the 
Branch  was  cpJ.led  upon  to  take  many  actions  dealing  with  car  shortages  in 


pazticiilar  areas.    -Appeals  for  assistance  came  from  farm  groups , ~  trade 
representatives,  market  organizations,  shippers ,  other  d ranches  of  the  • 
Production  and  I'laJketing  Administration^  and  other  agencies  in  the 
Departmento    In  all  these  appeals  for  assistance  the  pertinent  facts 
were  ohtained^and  they  were  "brought  immediately  to  the  attention  of  prop- 
er  officials  of  the  railroads  or  other  responsible  transportation  agen- 
cieso    As  a  resiolt,  in  most  cases  it  was  possihle  to  obtain  the  necessary 
relief  "before  production  was  interfered  with  or  marketings  were  seriously 
hindered.    Assistance,  for  example,  was  given  in  obtaining  gondola  cars 
for  moving  limestone  for  fertilizer  from  plants  in  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
"boxcars  for  moving  rice  and  cotton  in  the  Southwest,  refrigerator  cars  for 
moving  potatoes  from  the  late-producing  States,  boxcars  for  moving  con- 
tainers to  canning  plants  in  the  Pacific  Northwest „  and  ecp.ipment  for  mov- 
ing sugar  beets  to  and  from  the  mills  in  the  sugar-beet  producing  area* 
••-n  order  to  aid  in  dealing  with  emergencies ^  work  was  done  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  priority  lists  for  use  during  the  coal  strike  in  the  spring  of 
IShS  and  during  the  embargo  which  had  to  be  placed  on  railroad  movement 
in  New  York  and  Few  England  during  the  severe  ^Tanuary  and  Februai*y,  snow- 
storms, 

In  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Transportation  Advisory 
Committee,  set  up  ijindGr  the  Research  and  I^.-iarketing  A^t  of  19^6',  a  study 
was  undertaken  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  to  determine  the  extent 
of  car  delays 5  tholr  causes,  and  their  prevent ion„    As  of  the  end  of  the 
year  records  had  been  obtained  on  the  movement  of  more  than  10,000  cars 
loaded  with  agricultural,  commodities,  and  additional  da.ta  were  still  be- 
ing collected.    These  data  are  'being  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  where 
the  d.elays  oc-curred,  over  what  routes,  and  in  what  terminals;  why  they 
occurred;  and  \7ha.t  could  have  been  done  to  prevent  them,.     In  addition  to 
analyzing  these  data,  this  study  will  seek  to  determine  how  delays  in  the 
use  of  equipm.ent  can  be  reduced  by  interchangeability  of  equipment,  by 
making  better  use  of  reciprocal  switching,  and  in  other  ways.    As  the  con- 
clusions of  the  study  arfc  reached,  they  will  be  presented  to  the  carriers 
concerned  and  to  the  Association  of  iljnerican  Railroads  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  voluntary  correction  of  the  conditions. 

VII.  'lEAI^TSPORTATIOF  M'TE  ADjaS'B^vITS 

Because  of  continued  rising  costs  of  operation  on  the  part  of  rail- 
roads and  water  and  motor  carriers ^  these  transportation  agencies  endeav- 
ored to  get  general  rate  increases  for  all  commodities  feuled.  The  trans- 
portation rate  specialists  of  the  Branch  ?/orked  to  hold  these  increases  at 
as  low  a  figure  as  possible  and  still  leave  for  the  carriers  a  fair  return 
on  a  fair  value  of  their  property  investment  over  and  above  their  costs  of 
operation  under  economical  managements 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  the  rate  increases  were  no  greater 
than  necessary,  members  of  the  staff  made  very  extensive  studies  of  the 
prospective  traffic  volum.e  of  the  carriers  and  prospective  revenues  and 
expenses  in  order  to  be  on  reasonably  sound  ground  as  to  what  earnings 
specified  increases  wouldi.  produce^ 
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In  addition  to  a  hiamber  of  these  general  rate  increase  cases  in 
the  various  transportation  fields,  a  large  mamber  of  cases  were  handled 
concerning  rates  and  services  for  transporting  individual  commodities 
or  groups  of  commodities,-,    At  one  time  during  the  year  the  Branch  was 
handling  ^2  different  transportation  rate  actions  simultaneously''— -sm 
over-extension~  of  the  resources  available  for  this  work,    Ihis  meant 
that  in  an  attempt  to  get  equitable  ra.te  adjustments  in  as  many  places 
as  possible,  the  rate  specialists  were  not  able  to  do  as  effective  a  job 
in  the  handling  of  some  of  the  individual  cases  as  they  would  have  liked. 
The  greatest  handicap  was  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  help  to  keep  upn-to- 
date  on  the  carriers'  general  financial  position  and  the  prospective 
volume  of  traffic  to  be  handled  by  them.    As  a  result,  the  Branch  was 
unable  to  prepare  for  the  hearings  in  the  general  rate' increase  cases 
until  a  case  had  been  formally  docketed,  which  meant  that  the  material 
of  the  Production  and- Marketing  Administration  had  to  be  hastily  assem- 
bled, while  the  carriers  had  had  extensive  time  to  prepare  their  side  of 
the  case  carefully.    Even  so,  the  Branch  assembled  all  the  data  it.  could, 
analyzed  it,-  prepared  the  most  essential  exhibits,  and  presented  this 
material  before  the  regulatory  bodies*    it  \vorked' closely  ^ith  farm  and 
trade  organizations,  State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  State  public 
utilities  commissions.    Through  such' cooperation  the  task  was  divided 
among  as  many  participants  as  possible,  thus  cutting  down  the  workload 
on  each^    Hever  before  has  the  Branch  had  better  cooperation  from  State 
agencies  and  farm  and  trade  groups  than  during  the  past  yoar^ 

During  the  : year  the  Brpjich  paiticipated  in  121  formal  proceedings 
before  the  various  transportation  regulatory  agencies  and  in  addition 
worked  directly  with  the  carriers  in  a  number  of  cases  in  an  effort- 
successful  many  times— to  obtain  the  desired  results  without  resort  to 
formal  actions  before  the  regulatory  bodies.    The  savings  in  transporta- 
tion charges  resulting  from  actions  participated  in  by  the  Branch  during 
the  fiscal  year  arc  estimated  to  be  about  $150,000,0000 

...  The  most  important  single  case  participated  in  during  the  year  was 
the  one  in  which  the  railroads,  sought  general  increases  in  their  rates 
amounting  to  Ul  percent  for  a  part  of  the  country  and  3I  percent  for  the 
remainder.    Although  transportation  rate  specialists  of  the  Branch  real- 
ized that  operant ing  costs  of  the  railroads  had  increased  substantially 
because  of  increases  in  wages  and  cost  of  materials,  their  examination  of. 
the  carriers'*  financial  position  and  the  prospective  traffic  to  be  moved 
convinced  them  that  increases  of  the  amount  requested  jrere;  not  justifiedc; 
They  therefore  prepared  estimates  of  traffic  volume j  railroad  revenues, 
expenses,  and  the  probable  rate  of  return  tha.t  would  result  from  various 
percentage  increases  in  rates.    They  then  requested  the  Intersta.te  Com- 
merce Commission  to  have  full  and  complete  hea.rings  to  determine  the  heeds 
of  the  railroadSp    At  these  hearings  they  presented  extensive  testimony  to. 
support  their  position  tha.t  so  great  an  increase  wa.s  not  required.    The  . 
National  Association.:  of  State  Public  Utility  Commissions  gave  most  valuable 
help.    It  employed  special -technical  assistants  for  this  case  and  assigned 
them,  to  work  with  the.  Branch  in  the  preparation  of  material  and  testimony 
and  in  the  handling  of- the- case ^    Hepresentatives  of  farm  organizations, 
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cooiDerative  marketing  associations,  processors,  and  distributors,  as  well 
as  State  departments  of  agric\:lture,  also  cooperated  in  this  case.    At  one 
meeting,  called  to  prepare. for  the  case,  more  than  125  transportation  ex- 
perts from  2k  States  were  presents    The  Branch  not  only  participated  in 
the  initial  and  closing  hearings  in  Washington,  hut  was  also  represented 
at  the  seven  regional  hearings  in  different  parts  of'  the  country^  Instead 
of  granting  the  31-  to  Ul-percent  increase  sought  by  the  carriers,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authorized,  first,  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent, which  was  later  increased  to  from  20  to  30  percent,  depending  on  the 
part  of  the  country  affected;  the  Eastern  territory  being  the  only  area 
granted  more  than  25  percent  ^  ■ 

In  addition  to  trying  to  hold  these  general  increases  as  low  as  pos- 
sible p  the  Branch  attempted  to  have  certain  limitations  fixed  on  the  size 
of  increase  granted  on  certain  agricultural  commodities,  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  full  percentage  increase  would  have  resulted  in  special  hardships 
on  growers,  tending  to  retard  the  flow  of  commodities  from  producing  to 
consuming  areas.    These  limits  to  the  size  of  the  increase  which  it  was 
successful  in  obtaining  included  11  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  cotton,  22 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  $1^60  per  net  ton  on 
fertilizer  and  fertilizer  m.aterials,  33  cents  per  net  ton  on  limestone  and 
marl,  $lo20  per  net  ton  on  phosphate  rock,  and  20  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
on  sugar  and  vegetable  oils<, 

As  the  railroads  were  grp^ted  rate  increases  to  meet  their  increased 
operating  costs,  the  trucking  lines  subject  to  Federal  control  of  rates  re- 
quested authority  to  increase  their  rates  by  about  the  same  amounts.  The 
Branch  opposed  the  granting  of  these  general  increases  to  trucking  lines 
simply  because  railroad  costs  of  operation  ha^e  increased,  and  insisted — often 
successfully— trial  full  and  complete  hearings  be  held  to  determine  what  in- 
creases, if  any,  are  necessaJ/y  for  the  trucking  lineso'-    In  an  attempt  to' 
obtain  hepjrings  of  this  kind  extensive  exhibits  were  prepared  and  present-  ' 
ed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  show  that,  groups  of  trucking  , 
lines  requesting  the  large  increases  were  already  earning,  over  their  ex-  . 
penses,  from  a  20--  to  30^-percent  rp.te  of  return  on  their  investment.  In 
submitting  these  exhibits 5  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  view  of  the  large 
rate  of  return  already  being  earned,  the  steady  groirth  that  the  trucking    '  ;  ' 
lines  had  been  able  to  make  out  of  earnings,  and  their  generally  good  finan- 
cial-    position,  no  increase  in  trucking  rates  seemed  to  be  necessary.  In 
a  few  cases  hearings  were  held;  in  others,  the  increases  were  allowed  to 
go  into  effect  and  hearings  were  called  for  some  future  date^     in  many  cases, 
however,  such  hearings  either  were  not  held  or  were  called  off  after  they, 
had  been  announced^  :. 

In  addition  to  trying  to  keep  the  level  of  tiuck  rates  as  lo?/  as  pos- 
sible to  yield  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  3  the  Branch  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  daring  the  past  year  toward  trying  to  clarify  the  ques- 
tion as  to  when  the  trucking  of  agricultural  commodities  is  subject  to  rate, 
and  route  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  when  these  op- 
erations are  exempts    The  Congress,  in  ena.cting  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  ex- 
empted from  the  rate  and  route  control  provisions  private  carriers  and  the 
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trucking  of  agriciiltural  commodities  (not  including  manufactured  products 
thereof).    In  order  to  get  the  widest  possible,  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities,  which r  '.of  course,  is  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
the  farmer  and  the.  consumer^  it  is  necessary,  particiilarly  for  perishable 
commodities,  to  have  as  flexible  a  transportation  system- as  possible.  The 
number  of  trucks,  needed  to  move  products  from  a  given  producing  area  varies 
considerably  according  to  season,  and  in  order'  to  find  outlets  for  the  prod- 
ucts,   these  trucks  must  literally  move  to  every  point  they  can  reach. 
Henc6  it  is  felt  that  the  exemption  of  agricultural  products  from  route 
control  was  a  desirable  action^    furthermore,  in  the  trucking  of  these  prod- 
ucts   competition  has  acted  as  a  very  satisfactory  regulator  of  rates. 

Over- the  years'  in  its  administration  of  the  act,  the  Commission  has 
issued  a  number  of  rulings  which  have  constantly  tended  to  cut  down  the 
scope  of  the  exemptions  on  farm  and  food  products^    ^-^o  illustrate,  it  has 
ruled  that  if  a,  truck  hauling  agricultural  products  hauls  some  non-exempt 
commodity  for  pay  on  a  return  trip,  the  entire  operation  of  the  trucking 
line,  including  that  part  of  the  operation  in  which  only  agricultural  comr- 
modities  are  hauled,  is  subject  to  the  rate  and  route  control  of  the  Com-  . 
mission..    Furthermore ,  it  has  held  that  the  pasteurizing  of  milk;  the  be- 
heading of  shrimp;  the  cracking  of  corn;  and  the  washing,  cleaning,  and 
packaging  of  fresh  vegetables  in  cellophane  bags  or  boxes  place  such  com- 
modities in  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce  and  remove  then  from  the 
class  of  unmanufactured  agricultural  commodities^  thus  keeping  them  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  exemption  established  by  the  Congress,    ^he  net  re- 
sult of  these  rulings  is  that  the  trucking  o.f  more  and  more  agricultural 
comjnodities  is  being  brought  under  the  rate  and  route  control.    As  a  re~  . 
suit  of  this  rather  confusing  situation  the  Branch  made  a  formal  request  . 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  a  hear,ing  be  held  for  the  pur-; 
pose  of  more  clearly  establishing  the  dividing  line  between  agricultural 
comm.odities-,  the  hauling  of  which  is  exempt  from  the  rate,  and  "route  con- 
trol of  thxe  Commission,  and.  those  which  are  not  exempt The  Commission 
granted  this  request  and  announced  a  general  investigation  concerning  the 
scope  and  applicability  of  agricultural  commodity  exemptions.  • 

As  the  year  closed,  the  Branch  was  preparing  necessary  evidence  to 
subm.it  at  the  hearings  to  clarify  this  point,.    Cooperating  in  this  under- 
taking are.  a  number,  of .  farm  and  trade  organizations.; and.  State  officials. 
The  courts  have  supported  the  view  that  the  ComMssion  has  gone"  too  far  in 
cutting  down  the  exemption  on  .the  hauling  of  agricialtural  commodities.  A 
Federal  court  in  Louisiana  ruled  that  the  beheading  of  shrimp  does  not 
convert  shrimp  into  a. manufactured  product,  as  stated  by  the  Commission. 
A  Federal' court  in  G<2orgia:  ruled  that  a  trucker  haiiling  cotton  does  not 
lose  his  exempt  ion.  while  he  is- haul  ir^  cotton,  by  virtue;  of  the  fact  that 
at  som.e  other  t imp  he.  hauls  a  commodity  which  may  be  subject  to  Comm.issipn- 
control  over  rate's„and  routes,.  '  .      .  •  '■ 

In  addition  to"  the  .'ra.t her  extensive  actions  .of*  the  type  just  des-  ' 
cribed,  there  '^ere  many  s.pecif ic  actions  during  the  year  on  each  bf  the 
following  com.modlties:' Fruits  and  vegetables,  fertilizer  a-nd  fertilizer 
materials,  cotton,  grain  and  grain  products,  livestock  and  livestock 
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products,  'dairy  and  poultry  products,  wool  and  mohair,  tobacco,  and  fish 
and  fishery  products.  Discussions  of  the' nature  and  results  of  the  most 
important  of  these  cases  will  he  found  later  in  this  reporto 

As  the  carriers  ha.ve  well-trained  people  to  present  their  side  of 
a  case  to  regulatory  bodies,  it  is,  of  course,  important  that  some  agency 
such,  as  the  Branch,  which  knows  the  problems  of  agricultural  marketing, 
as  well  as  transportation  regulatory  policy,  be  able  to  put  into  the 
hearing  record  information  that  will  adequately  present  the  side  of  the 
farmer  and  the  shipper.    Otherwise,  the  regulatory  bodies  will  not  have 
a  complete  record  because  individual  farmers  are  not  in  a  position  to 
,  appear  before  such  bodies  to  present  their  own  cases.    Without  a  complete 
record  the  regulatory  body  is  handicapped  in  reaching  the  proper  decision 
as  to  what  the  rate  structure  and  rate  level  should  be*    Thus,  in  these 
rate  adjustment  matters  it  is  considered  the  function  of  the  Branch  to 
assist  in  getting  complete  evidence  before  the  regulatory  bodies.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  go  beyond  this  presentation  of  evidence  on  the  side  of 
farmers  and  shippers,  because  in  carrying  on  this  work  the  Branch  does 
not  have,  nor  does  it  seek^  any  privileges  that  are  not  accorded  to  all 
other  participants  in  the  cases  before  regulatory  bodies.. 

.   Vin,    MISCSLLAI^SOUS  TRAITSPCRTATION  ACTmTIES 

In  addition  to  the  work  designed  to  get  equitable  freight  rates 
and  an  adequate  supply  of  transportation  facilities,  the  Branch  during 
the  past  year  carried  on  a  number  of  miscellaneous  activities  in  the 
•transportation  field,    I>aring  the  year  ^3,^50  freight  rates  were  compiled 
and  furnished,  upon  request,  to  35  offices  and  agencies  within  the 
Department,    This  information  was  needed  by  these  agencies  in  carrjarig 
on  their  programs.    The  rates  quoted  were  chiefly  on  fertilizers, 
fertilizer  materials ,  limestone,  marl,  seed,  grain,  cotton,  nursery 
stocks,  fruits,  vegetables,  livestock,  dairy  products,  wool,  farm  imple- 
ments, tractors,  trucks,  office  equipment  and  supplies,  and  household 
goods o    This  work  was  done  in  carrying  out  the  function  of  serving  as  a 
central  source  of  rate  information  for  all  the  agencies  in  the  Department. 

For  the  last  3  years  the  Branch  has  cooperated  v/ith  the  Association 
of,  American  Bailroads,  the  refrigerator  car  linos,  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry,  and  others  in  designing  an  all-purpose  refrigerator  ' 
car  tha,t  would  give  adequate  protection  to  frozen  foods  as  well  as  to 
other  perishable  com.modities,.  Tests  mve  been  condubted  from  various  -ship- 
ping sections  of  the  country  to  markets  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
Sta.tes  of  various  t^\?pes  of  refrigeration,  ventilation,  and  hea.ter  servide« 
In  last  year's  report  mention  was  made  of  the  test  on  an  iceless  refriger- 
ator car  which,  without  moving  parts,  was  able  to  maintain  a  zero  tempera- 
ture inside  the  car  with  outside  temperatures  of  90^  Fahrenheit  or  higher 
for  a  .10-day  period.  During,  the  past  year,  a  report  of  this  ,  test  was  pub- 
lished. One.  of  the  large  refrigerator  car  lines  is  now  constructing  eight  new 
cars  equipped  with  this  new  system  of  refrigeration  to  be  used  as  a  pilot 
operation  in  order  to  .determine  its  economics  and  efficiency^ 
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As  in  former  years,  the  Branch  prepared  for  the  Department  Produc- 
tion Goals  Conmittoo  a  statenent  anr.lyzing  transportation  prospects  for 
the  coning  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  in  the  determination  of  crop  goals. 
This  report  revie^^ed  the  situation  as  to  prospective  supply  of  freight 
cars,  tiTLcks,  and  "boats,  and  pointed  out  the  types  of  equipnent  that  are 
likolj'  to  continue  to  "be  in  short  supply  and  whore  trouble  spots  axe 
likely  to  arise  during  the  coming  year„ 

During  the  year  several  activities_,  in  cooperation  with  other  agenr- 
cies  of  the  G-overnmcnt,  ^ere  engaged  in,  '''dth  a  viev;  to  improving  the  sta- 
tistics available  on  the  transportation  of  fa-rm  and  food  products^  Recom- 
nenda/tions  were  made  to  the  Buroa?a  of  the  Census  as  to  the  form  ajid  con- 
tent of  questions  concerning  transportation  to  be  included  in  the  census. 
This  was  done  through  the  Panel  on  Motor  Transport  Statistics  of  the  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  iElconcmic  Statistics^    As  a„  mem-bor  of  the  Interagency 

.  Advisoi'y  Comjnittee  on  Aviation  Stati sties  $  a  representative  of  the  Branch 
collaborated  in  drafting  recommendations  for  the  gathering  of  statistics 
on  air  transportation,    Hepresonting  the  pepa^rtment  o.~  the  Transportation 
Subcommittee  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Standard  Industrial 
Classification,  the  Branch  assisted  iri  the  rec?-as? if ication  of  transporta- 
tion companies  for  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  Standard'- Industrial 

".Class  if  ica.t  ion. 

In  the  fall  of  19H7  one  of  the  Division  Chiefs  of  the  Branch  was 
named  to  serve  on"  the  intera-gency  committee  headed  by  the  State  Department 
"to"  review  the  requirements. .for  mt.crial.s ' ,and  "eqiiipnent '  needed- -"iror r '.the  re- 
habiiita.tion  of  Europe  under  the  European  Recovery  PlanJ"  As  "a  member  of 
this  commit  tee  ^  he  gave  pa^rtioular  a.t  tent  ion  to  transportation  conditions 
and  requirements  in  the  .-eountries  ;^rticipatiri§  In;  thcplari,'^  L. 

Upon  request  of  the  Joint. .Comittee  of  the  Congress  on' the  Economic 
Report,"  the  Branch  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  .Department  testimony  ur-ging 
that  the  Congress  extend  transportation  priority'  over  i"aal roads,  which 
power  had  been  delegated  to  the  Oi'-f  ice  .of  l^efonso  Trfensp  in  order 

to  assume  the  prompt  m-ovement  of  essential  foods,-  seed.,  farm  6r'ppiiB&,  a^nd 
perishal)le  Commodities^.    Tha^t  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  priority  powers  of  'tj3.e  Off  ice  of  Defense  Transportation  over  rail- 
roads _ms  extended,  as  recommBnled-j  to  expire  on"  funo  30/  19^5»' 

'At' the  re'auest^'of  the  ■S?ibcominittee.,.,on -^^^  of 
the  Committee  on  '2kpefiditure-s..i:n;.;%ec:ativ  Plouse  of 

Representatives i  the  Branch  .prepared  a  statement  arid  submitted  te-stimony 
on  the  transportation  work  it  ha.s  been  doing,  the  rea.sons  for  the  work, 
and  an  outline  of  how  it.  is.  ;donec 
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mRKET^ORGAMZATION  MD  FACIIJ.TIES__DIVISION 

!•  INTRODUCTION 

The  functions  of  this  Division  are  to  develop  plans  for  the 
proper  market  facilities  in  producing  areas  and  terminal  and  secondary 
markets  and  to  promote  the  construction  of  such  facilities;  to  determine 
the  kinds  of  materials-handling  equipment  that  will  bring  about  the 
greatest  reduction  in  marketing  handling  costs;  to  determine  whether 
there  are  adequate  warehousing  facilities  for  handling  farm  and  food 
products  and  to  develop  and  carry  out  programs  to  meet  shortages  of  such 
facilities;  to  determine  warehouse  capacity  and  issue  regular  reports 
on  the  quantities  of  various  commodities  in  warehouses;  and  to  compile 
and  issue  monthly  reports  on  the  production  of  roargarinea 

•       In  the  areas  where  farm  products  are  produced,  facilities  are 
needed  to  assemble  the  products  from  the  individual  farms  and  prepare 
them  for  shipment  to  distribution  centers©     Such  facilities  usually  con- 
sist of  rather  inexpensive  buildings  in  which  the  products  may  be 
assembled^    washed,  graded,  packed,  and  sometimes  processed  before 
loading  tt.^m  into  cars  or  trucks  for  shipment  to  distant  terminal  markets 
Vifhere  adequate  facilities  in  the  producing  areas  are  lacking,  farmers 
may  be  deprived  of  an  outlet  for  products  which  they  are  capable  of 
growing^  or  available  outlets  may  not  yield  them  the  proper  return© 
On  the  way  to  terminal  markets  many  of  the  products  must  be  stored  for 
varying  periods  of  time  so  that  they    can  be  fed  into  consumer  channels 
more  evenly  throughout  the  year.    For  this  reason,  suitable  warehouse 
facilities  are  needed  in  proper  locationso    When  the  products  of  the 
farm  of  one  producing  area    reach  the  large  terminal  wholesale  markets 
along  with  those  from  many  other  producing  areas,  their  tremendous 
quantities    create  handling  problems*    It  is  extremely  important 
that  suitable  facilities  exist  in  order  to  prevent  deterioration  and 
spoilage,  avoid  any  unnecessary  costs,  and  encourage  as  many  buyers  as 
possible  to  come  to  the  market  for  suppliesc 

Products  have  to  be  unloaded  from  cars  and  trucks,  handled  from 
one  place  to  another  within  buildings,  and  reloaded  into  railroad  cars 
or  trucks  for  movement  to  the  next  place  in  the  marketing  channelc  The 
personnel  of  this  Division  study  these  facilities  in  the  various  markets 
of  the  country  and  determine  which  kinds  perform  the  marketing  operation 
most  ef ficiently*    Their  findings  make  it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost, 
of  handling  and  expand  the  outlets  for  farm  and  food  products© 

Following  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  most  important  activities 
of  the  Division  during  the  last  year« 

II.    TERMINAL  LIARKBTS 

It  is  in  the  Nation*  s  terminal  markets  that  the  largest  quantities 
of  food  are  brought  together  in  one  places    Important  markets  usually 
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receive  supplies  from  nearly  all  the  48  States^  and  it  is  there  that 
the  prices  of  farm  and  food  products  are  established©    That  they 
function  eff iqientlj'-  is  therefore  highly  important© 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  many  of  these  large  markets  the 
facilities  are  not  efficiento    The  facilities  for  the  wholesale  handling 
of  perishable  foods^  in  particu'Lar^  are  generally  antiquated  and  over- 
crowdedo    Frequently,  instead  of  having  a  unified  market  where  a  complete 
line  of  products  can  be  obtain ed^  one  type  of  commodity  is  handled  in 
one  part  of  the  city^  and  another  type  of  commodity  is  handled  in  another 
parto    This  leads  to  much  cross-hauling  and  other  expenseo  Sometimes 
supplies  arriving  by  one    railroad  are  sold  in  one  market  di strict ^ 
supplies    arriving  by  another  railroad  in  another,  and  supplies  arriving 
by  truck  in  a  thirdo    In  many  of  the  large  cities  supplies  arriving  by 
rail  cannot  be  delivered  directly  into  wholesalers'  warehouses  because 
the  railroads  stop  short  of  the  market  di strict,.     Traffic  congestion  is 
commonplaceo    Many  trucks  bringing  supplies  to  the  market  district  or 
going  there  to  haul  thorn  avj-ay  cannot  get  near  buildings  to  load  or 
unload ^3  and  considerab3.e  porterage  is  necessaryr,,    Often  the  store 
buildings  are  not  large  enough  to-  accommodate  the  coraniodities  t/hich 
should  move  through  them^  and  they  lack  proper  refrigeration  and 
handling  facilities  properly  to  protect  the  commodities^     These  are  a 
few  of  the  detects  of  the  Nation'^ s  terminal  markets  which  will  have  to 
be  corrected  before  the  Nation  can  have  a  truly  efficient  maiketing  system 

A  major  activity  of  this  Division  is  to  develop  and  promote  the 
construction  of  efficient  market  facilities  in  terminal  market Se  In. 
order  to  determine  defect s^  studies  are  made,  upon  request^  of  the  con-^ 
ditions  prevalent  in  a  particular  city  or  other  markets  Conclusions 
are  reached  as  to  the  design,  size^  and  t^-'pe  of  facility  that  will  serve 
most  efficientlyc    Estim.ates  are  made  of  the  cost  of  constructing  it 
and  of  the  savings  that  would  result  from  operating  in  it©  Definite 
recommendations  are  made  to  all  the  groups  concerned  in  a  particular 
marketj  and  following  the  presentation  of  the  report  continued  assistance 
is  given  until  the  market  facilities  recommended  have  been  constructed 
and  put  into  successful  operationo 

During  the  past  year  the  Division  has  had  requests  for  assistance 
in  planning  terminal  markets  in  12  citieso    With  the  staff  available  for  " 
this  work  it  has  been  possible  to  complete  only  a  fcif  of  the  necessary 
studies^  although  State  and  local  people  have  rendered  material  assistance 
in  the  work  parried  on©    Follov/ing  is  a  brief  statement  on  the  status 
of  the  T/ork  conducted  in  each  of  the  terminal  markets  during  the  year* 

A.,    Dallasj_  Tex© 

For  a  number  of  years  representatives  of  the  Division  have 
worked  v\fith  officials- of  Dallas  and  trade  groups  in  an  effort,  to  develop 
a  propejr  vrholesale  produce  market  to  serve  that  areao    -A  large  building 
to  accommodate  farmers  was  completed  in  1942 ^  and  a  similar  second  large 
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building  in  1945o    A  iS-store  unit  section  of  a  much  larger  building, 
begun  in  early  1947^  has  been  completed  in  the  last  few  months*  During 
the  last  year  Division  representatives  have  consulted  with  local'  of- 
ficials on  the  construction  and  designing  of  facilities  pursuant  to  plans 
developed  in  previous  years* 

,.,    Because  market  construction  in  Dallas  has  been  piecemeal,  the 
city  has  r,equested  the  Division  to  survey  its  market  problems  in  order  , 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities  and  assist  in  planning 
future  ones.    At  this  date  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  the  detailed 
survey , request ede 

•Bo  Mew  Haven,_Conn, 

A  detailed  survey  of  the  wholesale  produce  market  of  New  Haven 
was  completed  and  published  in  December  1946 «.    The  report  recommended  , 
that  a  new  market  be  built  on  a  37-acre  tract  knovm  as  the  Boulevard 
playground  site,    k  fevr  m-onths  after  the  report  was.  issued,  this  site;  , 
was  procured  for  park  and  playground  development.    As  a  result  of  this 
action,  the  trade  and  other  market  interests  have  found  it  necessary  to 
look  for  a  nev;-  site.    The  Division  has  been  consulted  concerning  the 
advisability    of  utilizing  another  site, , and  requested  to  make  services 
available  at.  such  time  as  the  development  takes  place.    As  a  result  of  .. 
the  survey  made  for  the  city  by  the  Division^  representatives  of  the 
trade  and  others  in  New  Haven  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  new  facilities  and  recognize  the  savings  that  may  be 
realized,  . 

C.    Hartford^  Conn^a 

A  report  of  a  survey  of  the  needs  for  market  facilities  in 
Hartford,  Connc,  was  published  in  January  1948,    The  plans  provide  for 
a  completely  new  and  .relocated  wholesale  market  for  the.  handling  of  all 
kinds  of  perishable  foods*    During  the  year  the  staff  worked  with  members 
of  the  Connecticut  Regional  llarket  Authority  and  city  and  trade  groups.  . 
in  an  effort  to  conclude  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  movement  of  power 
lines,  and  other  activities  preliminary  to  constructiono  Arrangements 
for  financing  have  been  completed  and  a  site  purchased.    It  appears 
likely  that  construction  will  be  started  in  the  near  futureo 

.,.    .  D*    £^£^02:^2.  ■  t    ■  ■ 

A  survey  in  Richmond  was  completed,  and  plans  developed  for  a 
wholesale  food  market  center  to  handle  all  types  of  perishable  fam  and 
food  products.    A  report  of  the  findings  of  this  study  and  its  recom- 
mendations was  made  to  the  Richmond  Marketing.  Authority  and  local  trade 
groupsft    Recommendations  were  accepted  in  their  entirety,  and  plans  are 
und^r  way  for  financing  and  building  the  market.  . 
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Ea    Columbus p_  Ohio 

In  February  1948  tiio  final.  rf".p or t  of  a  survey  of  the  market  facil- 
ity needs  in  Columbus  for  riandling  produce  at  wholesale  v;as  released  by 
the  Marketing  Facilities  Branch  of  the  ProduQ.tion  and  I'^arketj.ng  Admj.nis— 
tra.b-.on  in  cooperation  with  .the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  State 
Univarsityo    Altiiough  the  market  interests  in  Columbus  are  in  agreement 
that  the  wholesale  market  is.-  defective  and  a  nev/"  one  is  na-eded-,  as 
recoTji;!) ended  in  the  report,  the  probD.em  of  what  to  do  vfith  .the  lanid  and 
buildings  in  the  present  market  has  not  bee.n  solvedc    Regognizing  that 
this  problem  is  one  that  can  be  solved  only  by  local  .peopD  e^  a  coimni.ttee^ 
including  property  ovvners  of  the  market 5  real  estate  people ^  and  city 
and' county  planners,  has  been  established  to  undertake  the  solatioua 
The  Division's  staff  has  consulted  vjith.the  comrdttee  in  an,,  effort  to 
assist^  .  ' 

Fx  Houstonj_TeXo 

'A  survey  of  the  needs  for  market    facilities  for  handling  fruits, 
vegetable Sj  m.eats  and  meat  products^  poultry,  eggs_;  dairy  products,  and 
certain  other  commodities  at  wholesale  in  Houston  has  been  completedo 
The  final  report  . is  available  for  distr-ibution^,    During  the  last  vreek 
of  Sep G ember  1.947  the  prelimina.ry  report  was  presented  to  the  wholesaD.e 
trade  groups,  farmers,' "Cham.ber  of  Comnerce^  and  other  interests^  It 
recommended  a  new  market  at.  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $1;, 500,000^  to  be 
erected  at  one  of  three" proposed  sitesc    ..The  plan  provided  for  49  store 
units  for  dealers  in  fruits  and  vegetables^  8  store  units  for  dealers 
in  meats.i  4  store  .units  for  dealers  in, poultry  and.eggs}  and  4  store 
units  for  handlers  cf  wholesale  grocery  items  and  other  producbs©  Scale 
models  were .used. to  show  a  design  of  each- recommended  facility  and  a 
lay-cut  of  the  market  (figo  It    was  shovm  that,  the  proposed  facil- 

ity would  .result  in  an  estimated  minimujn  saving  of  $^705  000  per  year 
over  and  above  t.he.  cost  of  amortizing  the  investment  in  the  facilitieso 
The  Fiarket' would  consolidate  the  three  wholesale  ms,rkets  of  Houston  in 
one  areao 

After  the  presentation  of  the  preliminary  report^  the  wholesale 
trade  interests  of  Houston  formed  a  nonprofit  private  corporation;,  and 
among  them.selves  they  have  created  a  substantial  fund..    They  are  now  in 
the  process  of  acquiring  one  of  the  three  market  sites  ■recomm.ended  as 
suitable,  for  the  market  developments    In  recent  v^reeks  representatives 
of  the  Division  discussed  v^rith  the  trade  interests  certain  problems  in 
connection  with  the  market  development c    Further  consultation  with 
these  groups  Vtrill  take  place  in  the  course,  of  the  .-acquisition  of  the 
site  and  in  the  development  of  Lhe  m.arketc    It  is  likely  that  the 
building  of  this  market  will  start,  the  latter,  part  of  1948-, 

Go    3t^  Louis9_SfOo 

During  the  last  year  a  S'orvey  looking  toward  the  complete  re~ 
location  and  rebuilding  of  the  Y^rholesale  food  district  of  St^  Louis 


was  made.    In  November  1947  a  preliminary  report    was  presented  to  whole- 
salers, farmers,  railroad  representatives,  city    and  State  officialsa 
The  report  recommended  that  a  new  wholesale  market  should  be  developed 
on  one  of  four  available  sites  in  the  city «    When  the  preliminary  report 
was  presented,  a  lay-out  of  the  market  as  recommended  vxas  set  up,  by  use 
of  scale  models,  in  the  American  Central  Fruit  Auction  (fig«  3)a 

The  report  showed- that  on  the  basis  of  1946  wholesale  prices 
the  value  of  produce  handled  in  the  present  market  v/as  in  excess  of 
$100^000,000  per  year*    Defects  in  the  existing  market,  such  as  in- 
adequate store  buildings,  lack  of  rail  connections  to  stores,  lack  of 
farmers'  and  truckers'  facilities,  narrovr  streets,  serious  traffic 
congestion,  divided  market  facilities,  lack  of  market  organization, 
and  long  marketing  hours,  were  pointed  out*    The    report  recommended 
the  building  of  140  store  units  for  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers;  36 
store  units  for  poultry;"  and  egg  dealers;  8  store  units  for  a  specialty 
firm  handling  chiefly  poultry  and  eggs;  and  restaurant,  office  space, 
and  other  facilities  needed  to  provide  a  complete  market  for  Ste  Louis* 
A  design  of  each  facility  was  included  in  the  plan© 

A  study  of  about  four  or  five  of  the  items  of  cost  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  construction  of  a  nev/  market  in  St<,  Louis  was 
undertakeno    It  was  estimated  that  more  than  $1; 000, 000  could  be  saved 
per  year  on  such  items  as  porterage,  cartage,  spoilage,  and  deterioration 
by  the  construction  of  the  proposed  market,  even  after  making  a  reasonable 
allov/ance  for  increased  rentals  in  the  new  facility* 

The  report  recommended  that  a  nonprofit  private  market  corporation 
be  formed  to  plan,  fin^tnce,  build,  and  manage  the  market.    Since  the 
presentation  of  the  preliminary  report  in  November  1947,  the  trade  group 
has  elected  a  committee  of  10  tradesmen,  with  openings  for  farmer 
representation,  to  develop  a  market  corporation  as  recommended© 
Division  staff  members  are  consulting  with  the  market  interests  in  these 
developments o 

Ho  No£^£li£^_Vao 

A  survey  of  the  needs  for  wholesale  market  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  products  in 
Norfolk  is  in  the  final  stageso    This  study  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Norfolk  County  Potato  and  Vegetable  Growers  Association, 
The  wholesale  trade  has  been  very  much  interested  in  the  survey  and  has 
cooperated  fully^    All  trade  groups  have  been  given  full  consideration 
in  order  to  determine  their  facility  needs. 

The  com^pilation  of  data  concerning  the  market  and  a  study  of 
suggested  market  sites  are  under  way* 
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Fig.  3«  -  Proposed  market  lay-out,  by  scale  models,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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I«  Baltiraore,__Mdo 

At  the  request  of  the  Market  Committee  appointed  by  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Commission  a  survey  of  the  needs  for  v/hole sale  market 
facilities  for  fruits^  vegetables^  poultry,  eggs^  meats,  dairy . products, 
and  other  produce  in  Baltimore  v»ras  begun  recently^     The  Coirmission  v^as 
directed  by  the  1947  Maryland  State  Legislature  to  make  a  study  and 
report  on  the  needs  for  the  improvement  of  the  Baltimore  marketc  The 
Market' Comm.lttee  requested  the  Market  Organization  and  Facilities 
Division  to  make  the  study  for  the  purpose  of  determining;     (1)  Present 
defects  in  the  market 5   (Z)  the  kind  and  number  of  facilities  needed^ 
(3)  tb.Gi  cost  of  Such  facilities,  excluding  land 5  (4)  the  type  of 
financing' needed-;  (5)  the  savings  that  might  be  made  from  the  market 
development^  and  (6)  who  should  build  and  manage  the  market©. 

The  survey  of  the  v/holesale  market  is  vjeil  under  way,  and  a  pre- 
liminary report  is  to  be  made  to  the  Market  Committee  in  July  1948© 
The  final  report  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  co.mmittee  by  September  1,;, 
1948,  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  available  to  the  State  Legislative  : 
Committee  by  October  1^  1948_;  as  requestedc 

A  committee  for  the  Ijiilwaukee    Marketing  Authority  has  requested 
that  the  kinds  and  number  of  market  facilities  needed  in  that  city  be 
determinedo    Representatives  of  the  Division  have  met  with  this  committee 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  study,  and  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  agreed  to  cooperate©  The 
necessary  legislation  ha.s  already  been  enacted  in  Wisconsin  setting  up 
the:  marketing  authority  as  a  nonprofit  public  corporationo 

Indianapolis,  Indc 

The  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  of  Indianapolis  has 
requested  that  a  survey  be  undertaken  to  develop  plans  for  a  new  virhole— 
sale  produce:  market  in  that  city.>    Representatives  of  the  Division 
have  met  with  the  interest-ed  groups^  and  T/ork  was  just  beginning  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  yearo 

L»    Cleveland, _Ohio 

A  survey  of'  the  needs  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  for  a  new  city—  ■ 
oT/irned  retail  market  was  completed  during  the  year  in  cooperation  "with 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  Universityc    This  study  ¥>ras 
undertaken  at  the    request  of  the  Mayor  of  Cleveland  and  was  designed  to 
determine  whether  a  nev;  retail  market  ecu  Id  be  made  s  el  f -liquidating , 
what  type  of  market  and  number  of  facilities  are  needed,  and  where  the 
new  market  should  be  located®    '  '■ 

A  review  of  the  problems  of  the  building  of  a  neTf  retail : market • 
by  the  City  of  Cleveland  v;as  completed,  and  on  May  25,  1948,  a  report 
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of  these  findings  was  mri.de  to  officials  of  the  City  Planning  Cormnission^ 
Department    of  Design  and  Construction^  and  the  Coinmissioner  of  Markets© 
In  tbj.s  report  it  v/as  shc-vn  that  a  market  could  be  built  for  a  tota.l 
invevStmcnt  of  less  than  $900^000  and  liquidated  v.dthin  a  period  of  25 
years  from  m_arkefc  revenue S;  provided  the  roof  and  basement  parking  space 
could  be  leased  to  a  private  operator  for  an  annual  rental  of  $E8^000o 
It  viras  also  pointed  out  that  the  needed  annual  revenues  could  be  reduced 
bj^  around  f^lSXOO  if  the  city  v/ouDd  make  allowance  for  a  major  part  of 
the  lvalue  of  the  land  and  facilities  of  the  existing  market 9  which  sum 
is  to  be  j.-'aisod  for  a    highv^ay  development© 

Cleveland  officials  are  reviewing  the  pre3.irainary  plans^  upon 
completion  of  which  the  final  report  will  be  prepared  and  presented 
oraiJy  in  Cleveland's. 

5:^9,''-iests__for__Market  Studies 

The  Chamber  of  Comriierce  of  .feco^  Texo.-,  has  requested  that  a 
survey  be  made  of  the  i/aco  wholesale  produce  markets    It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Division  will  be  able  to  work  with  the  market  interests  of 
Waco  during  the  next,  fiscal  year  to  determine  the  need  for  a  wholesale 
market  survey  in  that  cityc 

Division  representatives  hav-;  continued  to  consult  vdth  the  State 
marketing  interests  of  I.  las  sac  hu  setts  and  trade  interests  of  Boston  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  their  effort  to  Improve  the  v/holesale 
produce  market  in  Boston  and  othur  cities  in  Ifessachusetts©    The  State 
marketing  and  trade  interests  have  drafted  legisDati.on  to  facilitate 
studies  of  produce  markets  in  Massachusetts 5  and  consulted  with  the 
Division  staff  concerning  these  plans©    A  complete  stuay  of  the  market 
poultry  situation  in  Boston  mil  be  made  as  soon  as  possible© 

Although  officials  of  Toledo^  Ohio^  have  asked  that  a  study  be 
Fiade  of  the  wholesale  produce  market  of  Toledo^  the  trade  was  not  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  a  survey  to  make    it  advisable  to  undertake 
the  ¥^ork  during  the  past  fiscal  year,,    However 5>  i.f  interest  increases^ 
work  may  be  undertaken  during  the  fiscal  year  1949. 

The  Division  has  continued  to  work  with  the  State  market  interest 
and  the  marketing  people  of  New  Orleans  in  an  effort  to  effect  j.mprove-. 
ments  in  the  wholes;a3.e     produce  market  of  that    cityo  Currently^ 
there  is  a  proposal  to  introduce  a  bilj.  in  the  aext  Staoe  Legislature 
to  create  a  State  market  authority  and  a  State  boara  of  mrketso  , 

.     ■      ,        :     irio  .  CONCENTRATION  AND  SECONDARY  MRKFI'S 

Another  major  activity  of  the  Division  is  that  of  conducting 
studies;,  planning  facilities,  and  promoting  the  construction  of 
concentration  and    secondary  m^arkets  in  specific  localitieso 
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Concentration  markets,  as  the  term  implies,  are  the  markets  ' 
where  farm  products  are  concentrated  or  assembled  in  marketable  volumes 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  farms  where    producedo    They  may 
be  in  rural  areas  or  in  cities©    When  they  are  in  a  rural  area^  it  is 
usiialiy  one  of  commercial  production,,    In  this  case,  the  markets  are 
sometirries  referred  to  as  shipping  point  markets,  and  practically  all 
receipts  are  shipped  out  either  by  rail- or  by  motortruck  to  more  distant 
markets-    When  they  are  in  cities,  concentration  markets  may  also  provide 
a  source  of  supply  for  local  consumers,  thus  taking  on  some  aspects  of 
a  terminal  marketc    However^  a  majority  of  the  receipts  of  city  concen- 
tration markets  move  out  to  more  distant  raarketso    City  concentration 
markets  may  be  either  in  areas  of  production  or  along  trunk  rail  and 
highway  lines  between  the  more  important  areas  of  commercial  production 
and  the  relatively  heav:^^  consuming  centerso 

Secondary  markets  are  frequently  referred  to  as  jobbing  markets; 
that  is,  on  such  markets  jobbers  and  other  dealers  obtain  the  majority 
of  their  supplies  from  vrholesale  receivers  on  a  wholesale  concentration 
or  terminal  market  located  either  in  the  same  city  in  which  the  jobbing 
market  is  located  or  in  a  nearby  city^  rather  than  directly  from  the  area 
of  productiono    Jobbing  markets  are  found  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
where  retail  grocers  and  other  buyers  mil  patronize  them  in  preference 
to  the  viTholesale  market  because  of  existing  conditions  and  regulations 
in  the  wholesale  market*    They  are  also  found  in  the  smaller  cities 
where  the  volumes  required  for  local  consumption  are  insufficient  to 
T^^arrant  carlot  receipts© 

In  a  number  of  areas  throughout  the  United  States  no  market 
facilities  exist  for  assenbling,  grading,  packing,  selling,  and  shipping 
the  farm  products  produced  therein^    In  a  number  of  other  areas  market 
facilities  are  inadequate  and  inefficient©    Moreover,  in  many  places 
where  facilities  are  adequate,  producers  are  unable  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory cash  price  for  their  commodities  because  of  lack  of  competition 
and  other  factors©    The  establishment  of  nev/  concentration  markets  where 
needed  and  the  improvement  of  existing  markets  of  this  type  should  re- 
flect greater  returns  to  the  producers  and  facilitate  the  adjustments 
in  production  which  have  proved  to  be,  sound  and  desirable©    In  addition, 
consumers  should  benefit  by  having  available  through  such  markets  better 
quality  products  at  more  equitable  prices^    Trade  groups,  such  as  ship-.-  ■ 
pers^  distributors,  and  other  dealers,  would. also  have  more  efficient, 
places  in  which  to  operate© 

Improvements  are  also  needed  in  the  secondary  markets  in  a 
number  of  cities    in  order  to  minimize  handling  costs  and  enable  those 
who  operate  on  such  markets  to  handle  efficiently  complete  lines  during 
all  seasons  of  the  yearo 

During  the  past  year,  in  response  to  requests  from  State  and 
local  marketing  people^  city  officials,  and  others,  the  Division  has 
given  assistance  to  16  cities  and  areas  in  the  development  and  promotion 
of  market  plansc    Eleven  similar  requests     could  not  be  met  daring  the^ 
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year  because  of  personnel  limitations*    In  the  16  cities  and  areas  where 
work  Yias  initiated  or  continued  during  the  year^  the  projects  are  in  . 
various  stages  of  completions    A  statement  covering  the  status  of  each 
project  followse  • 

A»  Jacksbn,__JiB.ss« 

A  completely  ne¥/  wholesale  market  facility,  patterned  along  the 
lines  the  Division  recommended  in  its  final  report  issued  in  June  1946^ 
has  been  constructed  at  Jackson,  and  is  in  partial  operationc  The 
market  will  be  formally  opened  on  July  31,  1948.    Figs.  4  and  5  show 
two   views     of  the  market^  knovm  as  the  I^/tississippi  Farmers*  Central 
Market. 

Financed  by  the  State  of  Ivlississippi,  the  approximate  cost  of 
the  nev7  market,  including  the  value  of  the  land  set  aside  for  market 
purposes  by  the  State,  is  $1,000,000,    The  market  will  be  operated  by 
the  State  Central  Market  Board,  which  was  created  by  legislative  author- 
ity in  February  1946.    The  membership  of  the  Board  is  made  up  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  one  wholesale  produce  dealer,  one  retail 
•grocer,  one  fruit  and/or  vegetable  producer,  and  one  poultiy  and/or 
egg  producer.    The  market  has*     (1)  A  store  building  containing  24  units 
foi^  wholesale  dealers;   (Z)  two  sheds  for  farme^rs  and  truckers  which  are 
divided  into  a  total  of"  50.  stalls;   (3)  a  poultry  processing  .plant; 
(4)  a  ixieking  shed;  (5)  an'  office  building  containing  space  for  a  res"- 
tauraht  and  barber  shop;   (6)  parking  area  for  motortrucks;  (7)  paved 
streets;  and  (8)  a  fence  wliich  surrounds  the  ejitire  market  site<i 

Personnel  of  the  Division  have  continued  to  collaborate  during;  •. 
the  year  with  the  State  Central  Ilarket  Board  and  the  Market  Manager  on 
problems  in  connection  with'the  construction  program,  and  have  assisted 
in  the  development  of  Tt^gulatiohs  and  policies  concerning  market 
oper^tionso  '        '  ,        ,    "    '  "■.   ■■  -        .       ./  : 

A  city-owned  and  -operated  farmers*  ,'r'etail  market  shas  for  a  - 
number  of  years  provided  the  prihcipal  outlet  in  Trenton  for  local       .  ;;. 
produce c    As  a  result  of  highway  plans,  which  neceSfSit at ed  the  moving 
of  the  market  from  its  old  ■Ibcatipn,  and  because  of  the  apparent  need  . 
for  more  space  in' the  market  area,'  city  officials  decided,  to  discontinue 
operations,  whereupon  a  farmers'  cooperative  v»ras  organized  to  construct 
and  operate  a  new  market.     ^  ,  ... 

■  ■  At  the  request  of  officials  of  the  Nev^r  Jersey  Department  of  . 
Agriculture  technical  assistance  was  provided  in  planning,  a  lay-out 
for  the  new  market  on  a  site  that  had  previously  been  purchased  by  the 
cooperative^    Assistance  was  also  given  in  redesigning  the  sheds, acquired 
by  the  cooperative  from  the  old  city  market,  and  in  designing  new  sheds  . 
to  be  constructed  v/hen .  needed  and  when  financing  C3.n  be  arranged*  During 
the  year  the  old  sheds  wer  e  moved  to  the  new  locationo  •  •  ,;  ,  • 
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Although  the  new  market  does  not  provide  any  more  shed  space 
than  v.^as  av^iilable  in  the  old  city  market^  wider  streets^  a  larger 
parking  area  for  buyers'  automobiles,  and  improved  lights  should 
mate'^.'ially  reduce  traffic  congestion^,  attract  more  buyers,  and 
facilitate  trading  on  the  eve.ni.ng  market. 

Space  is  available  on  the  new  market  site,  should  the  need 
develop^  for  the  construction  of  additional  sheds  and  for  stores  for 
Trenton  jobbers,  "Vv ho  obtain  their  supplies  principally  from  Philadelphia 
markets©  ' '  • 

G-c    Atlanta,'  Gaa 

In  Augiist  1S47  the  final  report  of  the  Division' s  study  of  the 
Atlanta  wholesale  produce  markets  was-  relea.sedo    It  set  forth  recom- 
mendations for  remodeling  and  expanding  the  present  wholesale  market, 
which  is  the  largest  wholesale  market  for  perishables  in  the  Southeast, 
One  'of  the  principal  recommendations  made  v/as  that  the  State  Farmers' 
Market,  which  v/as  constructed  in  1941,  should  be  reorganized  and 
expanded  as  the  central  v/holesale  produce  market  for  the  citye  ■ 

To  provide  adequat-e  facilities  for  such  a  market^  it  was  further 
recommended  that  12  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  State  market  be  ac- 
quired and  that  58  new  wholesale  store  unitSj  all  v/ith  direct  rail. 
connectionSj  be  initially  constru.cteda 

,  Because  of  the  legal  difficulties  encountered  in  an  effort  to 
acquire  the  land  adjacent  to  the  m.arket  and  because  of  its  relatively 
high  appraised  value,  the  management  of  the  State  Farmers*  Market  is 
currently  utili-sing  a  4-*acre  section  of  the.  present  market  site  for 
expanding  existing  facilities^    This  site  in  the  past  has  been  used 
as  a  parking  area  for  motortrucks o  '  New  facilities  under  construction 
include  11  units  in  store  buildings ^  a  shed-vdth  appro:dmately  60  stalls 
for  farmers  and  truckers,-  a  canning  plant,  and  an  auction  blccke  In-;,- 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  part  of'  the  lE-*acre  tract  recommended  for  ex-  : 
pansion  is  now  being  developed  by  private  enterprise,  future  improve-^ 
raent  p].ans  on  the  State  Farmers^  Ifarket  provide  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  undeveloped  section  for  the  construction  of  additional  store  units, 

•     ■  ■  y^-^^9_^^^-  '      ■  '    '  .i--   .  :■ 

•  Although  no  construction  had  been  started  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  detailed  plans  and  specifications  for  facilities  to  pe  constructed 
had  been  completed  and  arrangemsnts  made  for  financing  their,  con-      ;  ; 
struction.    One  store  building,  containing  30  units  with  direct  rail, 
connections  parallel  to  the  rear  platform,  is  the  first  new  facility  to. 
be  constructed  under  the  improvement  program,,    In  addition,  the  existing 
shed's  for'  farm.ers  and  truckers  are  to  be  moved  and  remodeledo    It  is 
expected  that  a  contract  "VYill  be  let  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
facility  as  soon  as  leases  can  be  obtained  from  prospective  tenants-, 
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'As  recommended  in  the  Division  report,  released  in  March  1947 
and  adopted  by  the  management  of  the  Dade  County  Growers'  Cooperative 
Marketing  Association  and  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  Miami  market, 
one  additional  store  building,  containing  15  units  and  a  combination 
office  building-restaurant,  will  complete  the  initial  construction 
program. 

Following  the  release  of  the  report,  the  Division  has  continued 
to  work  v/ith  the  Miami  market  management  on  technical  problems  that 
have  arisen  in  bringing  the  market-improvement  program  into  reality, 

Ee    Baton  2.ouge,_Ia. 

A  study  of  the  Baton  Rouge  marketing  system  for  fruits,  vegetables 
poultry,  and  eggs  was  completed,  preliminary  meetings  were  held  with 
the  interested  groups,  and  a  report  v;as  published  in  February  1948.  This 
project  was  conducted  jointly  by  the  Marketing  Facilities  Branch,  the 
Louisiana  State  Market  Commission,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  the  request  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Junior  Chamber  of  Comraerceo 

The  report  points  out  that  at  present  Baton  Rouge  has  no  whole- 
sale produce  market  or  market  district  and,  as  a  consequence^  no  place 
where  farmers  and  truckers  can  assemble  their  produce  to  offer  it  for 
sale»    In  view  of  the  defects  of  the  present  marketing  system  in  the 
city  and  the  interest  of  different  groups  in  correcting  these  defects, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  modern  market 
facility  might  be  feasible  provided  State  and  local  groups  were  willing 
to  subsidize  its  operations  until  such  time  as  it  should  become  a  going 
concern.    Three  sites  that  might  be  used  for  the  market  were  suggest ed* 

It  was  recommended  that,  in  the  beginning,  only  part  of  the  facil- 
ities be  constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $101,442,  and  that  their 
construction  depend    on  obtaining  satisfactory  leases.    It  was  estimated 
that  about  $200,000  would  be  required  for  carrying  out  all  the 
recommendations^ 

Two  meetings  were  held  in  Baton  Rouge  before  the  release  of  the 
report,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  summary  of  the  preliminary  find- 
ingSj;  conclusions,  and  recommendations  and  to  obtain  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  local  groups*    The  first  of  these  meetings  was  v^rith  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  second  with  trade  groups,  farmers, 
consumers,  and  public  officials*    In  the  meetings  scale  models  were 
used  to  illustrate  the  kinds  and  number  of  facilities  recommended  and 
the  most  efficient  arrangement  on  one  of  the  sites  considered.  Fol- 
lowing the  meetings,  conferences  were  held  v/ith  various  local  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  follov7-up  work  needed  and  of  making 
suggestions  with  respect  to  a  course  of  action  that  might  be  follov^red. 

After  release  of  the  report  three  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
State  legislature  to  implement  the  market  program*    These  bills  provide 
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for:     (1)  The  enactment  of  enabling  legislation  under  which  public 
benefit  corporations  could  be  croatad  bo  build  a  market;.  (Z)  the 
setting  aside  of  State-cwned  land  for  market  purposes;  and  (3)  an 
appropriation  for  market  construction  programs©    These  bills  hiad  not 
been  acted  upon  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year* 

Fm  Benton_Harbor^__Ij^cho 

The  Benton  Harbor  market  is  located  in  an  iraportant  fruit  and 
vegetable  producing  area  and  is  one  of  the  larger  shipping-point  t^^De 
of  markets  of  the  country^  handling  7^498  carloads  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  1946  which  are  valued  at  $9; 361^5400    In  response  to  a 
request  from  the  market  board^  a  study  v/as  made  of  existing  facilities 
and  a  final  report  published  in  June  1948o 

Recommendations  for  market  improvements  include«     (1)  The 
enlarging  of  the  selling  area  to  provide  14  selling  lanes  and  7  traffic 
lanes  (thus  ace omi-io dating  approxim.ately  twj.ce  as  many  vehicles  as  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  present  area)^  and  the  construction . of  curbs  or 
raised  safety  islands  between  lanes;   (Z)  the  construction  of  nuw  buyers* 
sheds  to  contain  a  total  of"  280  stall.s,  each  stall  to  be  10  feet  vd.de 
and '20  feet  deep*   (3)  the  en]..arging  of  the  parking  area  for  motortrucks; 
and  (4)  the  relocating  of  the  retail  section  of  the  market  in  a  different 
section  of  the  market  area^    A  proposed  lay-out  for  the  market  on  its 
present  site_;  by  the  scale  models,  is  shown  in  figure  60 

.    .     The  estimated  cost  of  constructing  the  new  facilities-  recommended 
is  $336^815©    The  cost  of  additional  land  needed  at  the  present  loca- 
tion and  the  cost  of  placing  land  currently  oTmed  in  shape  for  building 
is  estimated  at  |5246^200^  bringing  the  total  cost  of  land  and  Djnprove— 
ments  to  $5835  015o    Some  of  the  funds  needed  for  financing  the  program 
are  already  available,  and  the  market  board  plans  to  go  forward  with  the 
, construction  program  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Go    Columbia,^  Se_Ce_ 

A  study  requested  by  the  Iv!ayor  and  City  Council  of  Columbia  of 
the  produce  markets  in  that  city  has  been  conpletedj  and  the  report  will 
be  available  for  distribution  earlj^  in  fiscal  year  1949., 

.Columbia  is  an  important  concentration  point  for  products 
grown  over  a  mde  area,  and  its  markets  handle  roughly  seven  times  the 
quantity  of  produce  that  normally  ytouIg  be  handled  in  a  city  of-  its 
sizee    This  means  that  about  65  percent  of  those  commodities  are 
distributed  to  more  distant  m-arkets  and  consuming  centers© 

The  market  recorianended  consists  of  34  modern  store  units,  20  of 
which  should  have  direct  rail  connections n    The  three  permanent-t;/pe 
sheds  on  the  present  city  market  should  be  moved  and  remodeled  to  pro- 
vide 120  stalls  for  farmers  and  truckers©    In  addition,  a  parking  area 
should  be  provided  -vTith  space  for  parking  a  total  of  450  motor  vehicles© 
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Market  streets  should  be  not  less  than  110  feet  wide  and  paved  to  stand 
up  under  heavy  traffic o    Space  should  be  provided  in  the  m^^ket  for  a 
public  refrigerated  warehouse,  but  its  construction  should  be  deferred 
until  some  future  timee    Until  such  warehouse  is  constructed,  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  the  use  of  one  or  more  store  units  for  saaii- 
private  cold  storage.    The  entire  market  area  should  be  enclosed  with  a 
substantial  fence  with  gates  at  all  entrances.    The  cost  of  constructing 
the  facilities  needed  now  and  of  paving  the  market  streets  is  estimated 
at  $573,3546    To  provide  adequate  space  for  present  needs  and  for 
future  expansion,  it  was  recomiaended  that  a  site  containing  between  30 
and  35  acres  be  acquired.    Four  new  sites  were  consider ed* 

A  summary  of  the  preliminary  report  was  presented  to  and  dis- 
cussed v/ith  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  at  a  conference  in  Columbia  in 
November  1947,    The  conference  was  followed  by  a  meeting  with  growers, 
truckers,  wholesalers,  retail  grocers,  and  other  groups,  in  order  to 
present  a  suramary  of  the  recomriiendations  and  obtain  the  reaction  to  the 
proposals  made  and  comiaents  of  those  in  attendance.    Scale,  models  v\rere 
used  to  show  the  kind  of  market  recommended  (see  fig,  7)  and  how  it 
might  be  laid  out  on  one  of  the  sites  considered  in  the  report e  Plans 
are  now  being  developed  for  constructing  a  new  wholesale  market,  in 
accordance  with  the  proposed  plans^  as  soon  as  financing  can  be  arranged 
and  a  site  acquired^ 

Ho    San  Antonio,__Tex^ 

.      A  study  has  been  made  of  the  wholesale  produce  markets  in  that 
city.    It  was  recommended  that  approximately  80  acres  of  land  be 
acquired  .f.oz'  a  new  m.£irket,  one-half  of  which  would  be  needed  immediately 
for  the  inio:i=al  constructionc    The  plans  called  for  60  wholesale  store  . 
units;  300  .svallc-  under  sheds  for  farmers  and  tnickers;  a  combination  ., 
shed  to  be  used  for  grading  and  packing,  and  for  icing;  offices; 
parking  area  for  motortrucks;  team  tracks;  and  paved  streetSa    The  cost 
of  constructing  these  facilities  was  estimated  at  $1,929,784,  and  five 
sites  were  suggested  for  consideration,^.  . 

A  suiimary  of  the  preliminary  recommendations  was  preisented  to 
the  Farm  and  Ranch  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of.  Commerce  at  a  meeting 
in  February  1948,    This  meeting  was  followed' by  a  similar  meeting  with 
grovv'ers  and  trade  groups c    Moving  toward  the  construction  of  a  new 
wholesale  produce  market  the  grov/ersc,  truckers,  and  wholesalers  have 
taken  preliminary  stops  to  organize  a  nonprofit  private  market  corpor- 
ation,  obtained  options  on  a  site^  tentatively  arranged  for  financing 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  construction  of  facilities,  and  obtained, 
pledges  for  a  majority  of  the  funds  tlmt  must  be  raised  locally  to 
finance  the  project.    The  Division  is  continuing  to  vrork.with  San 
Antonio  groups  in  promoting  the  construction  of  the    nev/  market  facility. 
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The  Tampa  market  raport^  released  in  April  1947^  recornmended  that 
the  Tampa  V,Tiolescile  Produce  Ivlarket^  one  of  the  existing  markets^  be 
developed  as  t-he  centra],  market  for  the  cityc    Although- this  prcgram 
has  been  deferred  because  of  current  construction  costs,  the  Division 
has  continued  to  work  with  the  market -ma-nag eilient  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
action  at  the  earliest  possible  time© 

Jo  ,  Gr eenville^  S.__C© 

At  the  request    of  the  Greenville  County  Farm  Bureau^  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce^  and  local  officiaJ.s^,  a  study  of  the  Greenville 
wholesale  fruit,  vegetable^  poultry,  and  egg  market  has  been  initiate'd©  • 
The  field  work  on  the  study  has  been  completed^  and  a  preliminary 
report  is  being  prepared  for  presentation  to' the  loca].  people© 

Kc    i^^^i^ESs.  F3-ao 

At  the  request  of  State  officials^  a  study  has  been  made  to 
.determine  the  need  for  a  market  for  firuits  and  vegetables  at  Leesbulrg© 
A  .preliminary  report  has  been  submitted  to  local  groups,  and  the  final 
report  is  now  being  prepared  for  publicationc 

The  study  shows  that  a  market  at  Leesburg  would  need  to  dra.vi  sup-  . 
plies  from  both  Lake  and  Sumter  Counties^  in  order  to  h^ve  a  vol'ome  of 
business  large  enough  to  operate  successfully-,    The^e  is  an  existing 
market  at  'Webster  that  is  now  handling  aboub  one~hr,lf  of  the  vegetables 
produced  in  lake  and  Sumter  Ccuntieso    During  the  last  10  years  attempts 
have  been  made  to  establish  two  additional  mai*kets  in  the  Lake  and  Sum-ter 
Count-ies  area^  but  each  of  these  ventures  has' failed  because  production 
in  the  two  counties  is  not  large  enough  to  support  two  markets©  The 
report  shov;s  that  Leesburg  is  the  most  logical  location  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  market  for  the  two  counties,,  but  it  is  recommended  that 
the  groups  in  the  area  who  are  interested  in  the  project  agree  to 
cgnsolidate  their  activities  at  one  location  before  a  new  market  is 
established  in  Leesburg^  .  ■ 

Lo.  Little__Rock,^Arke_ 

In  January  1948  a  study  of  wholesale  produce  markets  in  Greater- 
Little  Rock  was  inaugura-&ed  at  the  request  of  the  Chamber  of  Comnier<3e 
and  the  Arkansas  Economic .  Co^ancile     This  study  is  being  made  in  cooper- 
ation Tdth  the  Agricultural  E^eriment  Station,  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service^-  and  the  Bureau  of  Research  -  all  of  the  University  of  ■ 
Arkansas  -  ana  the  Arkansas.  Resources  and  Development  Boardc  Field 
work  on  the  study  had  been  •  cempletedr- at -the  end  ^f  the  fiscal  year© 

••  The  wholesale  produce  business  in  Greater  Little  Rock  is  cur- 
rently split  between  four  markets  or  "fsarket  districts©    A  preliminary- 
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analysis  of  the  data  assembled  indicates  that  three  of  the  existing 
markets  can  and  should  be  supplanted  vfith  a  neY\r  market  having  more 
adequate  facilities  for  all  users  and  yj-hich  will  provide  for  the 
efficient  handling  of  all  kinds  of  produce© 

Melbourne,  _Fla_j_ 

At  the  request  of  State  marketing  officials,  a  study  has  been 
made  at  Melbourne.    No  formal  report  v^rill  be  published  on  this  study 
because  an  analysis  of  the  data  collected  shows  that  production  in 
the  area  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a  market,  and  that  there  are 
already  available  there  market  facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growers.    The  results  of  this  study  have  been  presented  to  the  State 
marketing  officials. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Mayor  and  City  Commission,  a 
study  of  the  Raleigh  City  Market  was  inaugurated  in  June  1948,  in  coop-^ 
eration  v/ith  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,    Data  assembled  thus  far  are  incomplete  and  fail  to 
give  any  indication  as  to  the  needs  for  market  improvements.    It  is  ex- 
pected that  field  vrork  v/ill  be  completed  in  August  1948  and  a  preliminary 
report  prepared  by  the  first  of  the  calendar  year. 

0,,    Savannah,  Gao 

At  the  request  of  city  officials  and  a  local  farm  organization, 
a  study  of  the  Savannah  wholesale  fruity  v'.:getable,  poultry,-  and  egg 
market  has  been  initiated.    This  study  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Georgia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Services- 
Most  of  the  field  vrark  has  been  completed,  and  a  preliminary  report  for 
presentation  to  the  local  people  is  nov/  being  prepared^ 

-     '  P«    Tyler  -  East_Texas__Truck_Ar  ea 

At  the  request  of  the  Heart  of  l^^st  Texas  Agricultural  Council, 
a  study  has  been  initiated  to  determine  the  need  for  a  market  for  fruits, 
vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  miscellaneous  perishable  commodities  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tyler  and  Jacksonville,  Tex,    A  conference  has  been 
held  i/iith  officials  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas, 
looking  toward  their  cooperation  in  the  study  and  development  of  recom- 
mendations for  market  improvements.    Most  of  the  field  work  on  this 
study  has  been  completed,  and  an  analysis  of  the'  data  and  information 
collected  will  be  made  during  the  coming  fiscal  year© 

Requests  for  assistance  in  planning  concentration  or  secondary 
markets  in  11  cities  and  areas  were  received  during  the  past  year  that 
could  not  be  met  during  the  year*  ■  . 
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IV;     REFRIGERATED  \.AREHOUSING  AMD 

FOOD-'HkMDLING  FACIXJ.HES 

The  function  of  refrigerate ed  'facilities  in  preserving  farm 
products  is  an  indispexinable  part  of  our  Nation's  food  distribution 
systerno    Many  of  the  products  grown  on  the  farm  are  so  perishable 
that  without  controlled  temperatures  they  can  be  kept  for  only  a  short 
time  v/ithout  spoilage  resulting,.    There  are  in  the  United  States 
today  more  than  I58OO  refrigerated  warehouses^  having  some  650  million 
cubic  feet  gross  cold  storage  space  that  can  accommodate  over  5  billion 
pounds  of  food  at^  one  time^    The  Division  issues  a  monthly  report  on 
the  capacitj^^  uti3ization  of  space,  and  holdings  in  these  warehouses, 
with  respect  to  87  it ems |  and  special  reports  as  the  need  arises® 

The  processing  of  foods  into  frozen    form  is  a  nevfer  use  of  the 
refrigeration  principle^.    In  an  industry  expanding  as  rapidly  as  the 
frozen  food  industry  has^  much  information  is  needed  to  determine  how 
frozen  products  can  be  handled  in  the  most  efficient  manner o  Therefore, 
to  assist  this  industry  in  realizing  its  many  potentialities  as  soon 
and  as  effectively  as  possible,  the  Division  has  undertaken  studies 
designed  to  ascertain  the  best  frozen  food  marketing  facilities© 

Ac    ^^I'^^St'^E^g^  Reports 
lo    Regular  reports^ 

a*,    Monthly  cold  storage  report©     Some  87  different  items  are 
now  incorporated  in  the  Monthly^Cald  Storage  Reporto    Figures  as- 
sembled relate  to  the  am^ount  of  space  occupied  each  month  in  all 
classes  of  warehouses— pub lie ^  private,  semiprivate  warehouses,  meat- 
packing plants,  and  apple  housese     They  also  present  total  stocks  and 
Government~owned  stocks o    An  effort  is  made  to  obtain  complete  coverage 
of  warehouses^  the  number  of  which  has  increased  from  about  1,300  in 
1922  to  l^eoo'todayo 

Data  are  obtained  by  questionnaire-  from  the  warehousemen  on  a 
voluntary  basiso     The  report,  vmen  compiled,  is  released  in  mimeo- 
graphed form  at  Z  Pcme  on  the  15th  of  each  month©    This  release, 
varying  from  18  to  21  pages  in  lengthy  contains  an  analysis  of  monthly 
holdings,  trends  and  comparisons  with  previous  records,  a  number  of 
graphic  presentations  of  current  data— figures  on  occupancy  by  States, 
major  citieS;,  and  regions  ¥\rhich  are  reported  as  to  the  class  of  business 
the  warehouse  is  doing—and  tables  on  total  holdings  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  dairy  a.nd  poultry  products,  fish,  meats and 
Government- held  commodities*    Regional  holdings  for  all  commodities  are 
given,  and  State  holdings  are  shov/n  for  dairy  and  poultry  productSc 

-  The  compilation  of  the  data  has  to  be  made  mth  the  greatest  . 
possible  accuracy©    At.  the  same  time,  deadlines  must  be  met «  Every 
schedule  returned  by  warehousemen  is  carefully  edited  for  any  errors. 
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Yifhere  any  question  arises,  confirmation  or  corroction  of  figures  is 
obtained  by  letter  or  wireo 

When  the  cold  storage  figures  have  been  tabulated  and  compiled^ 
a  release  is  wired  to  some  65  branch  offices  of  the  market  news  service 
of  this  Department,  located  in  the  leading  market  centers^    The  report 
is  published  in  these  offices  at  the  same  time  it  is  made  available  to 
the  press  in  Washington^    The    value  attached  to  these  reports  is 
indicated  by  the  large  demand  for  them  and  the  prominence  with  which 
they  are  featured  in  the  press  and  trade  publicationso    The  report  is 
distributed  to  the  public  by  tliree  principal  means;     direct  mailing 
from  Washington^  Do  C«;  release    tlirough  area  Production,  and  Marketing 
Administration  Information  Service  offices;  and  inclusion  of  cold 
storage  j.nformation  in  commodity  market  news  reports©  Distribution 
through  these  outlets  are  approximately  as  follows: 

Direct  mailing  of  published  report,  «  «  o  ©  »  o  «  c  28^000 

Release  through  i\rea  Information  Service  officese  o  7^536 
Annual  total  of  comn:odity  market  news  reports 

with  cold  storage  information  cc«ccoo«»3  t,280j_524 

Total  distribution-,  .  o  -  c  «.><»»«.       .  c   «  o  oSie^OSO 

Reports  are  mailed  directly  from  '[ashington  only  upon  specific 
requestc    Additional  information  is  supplied  upon  special  request  to 
persons  desiring  more  detailed  datac    Any  person  or  firm  not  located  in 
Vi[ashington  or  in  cities  where  branch  offices  exist  may,  upon  request, 
receive  the  reports  or  any  part  of  them  by  telegraph,  charges  collect* 
As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  distribution  through  the  information 
offices,  a  check  with  the  Chicago  office  shows  that  it  releases  the 
.monthly  report  received  by  wire  to? 

3  vd-re  news  services  — '  UP,  AP,  •  and  INS 
6  daily  newspapers 
3  trade  papers 
American  Meat  Institute 
Om.aha  National  Bank 

313  farm_^  trade,  industry  publications  and  associations 
8  S"bate  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
8  extension  editors 

96  PliA  commodity  branch  representatives 

Most  States  do _ not  have  reporting  requirements  covering  cold 
storageso    An  effort  has  been  made^,  therefor^,  to  supply  any  State 
agencies  requesting  it  with  information  on  storage  holdings  in  that 
State«>     Such  informEition  is  being  supplied  monthly/  to  New  York, 
Virginia,  and  Texas,,     Cooperative  arrangements  have  been  made  to  improve 
the  returns  from  some  States  having  reporting  laws.-     Such  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
Connecticute     This  cooperation  seems  to  have  proved  mutually  beneficial 
to  the  State  concerned  and  the  Federal  Goverrjnent., 
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b.  ,  F.ish,  report*    The  Division  is  cooperating  with  the  Fish' and 
Wildlife  Service  of  the  Deparltment  of  Interior  iji  compiling  a  report  on 
monthly  holdings  and  freezing  of  fish*  .  The  results  of:. the  monthly 
surveys  were  incorporated, in  the  Cold  Storage  Report  during  the  fiscal 
year*   ,     ,      ' ;  ,    '    ■  ■:  '  '  ■ 

•  c*    Margarine  ,report_^.   The    Division  continued,  to  publish  its 
monthly  report  covering  the  total  production  of  oleomargarine  in  the 
United  States. '  This  report,  based  on- reports  received  from  all 
producers,  is  of  special  value  because  it  makes  information  on  oleo- 
margarine production  available  at  least  a  month  sooner  than  it  could 
be  'obtained  from  any.  other  .source« .,,  It  shows  the  quantity  of  oleo.-^ 
margarine  produced  from  animal  and -vegetable, oi3,s  and  the  quantity  of  / 
colored 'and  of  uncolored  produced  .from  each  baseo-  This  r.epbrt  is  used 
extensively  by  margarine  producers  and  dealers,  and  by  persons  operating 
in  related  industries,  such  as  butter  and  other  edible  fats  and  .oilso 
It  is  used  by  other  Government  agencies,,  research  institutions,  and 
foundations,!,    About  250  copies,  of  this  report  were  distributed  each 
month  last  year©,.,  ,.;  , 

2,'  . Special;  repprts^  •    .  ,  • 

'    ,  .        Apple.  i*eport»  ,  As  in  a  number  of .  previous  years,  crop 
prospects  for. apples  in. the  summer  of  1947  indicated  that  fairly  large 
demands  would,  be  mad9  upon,,sto rages  for  .  space  .for  apples.    It  was 
decided  that  in. order  to.. avoid  last-minute  congestion  during  the- 
stor&.ge  season,  special  ef  forts  should  be  made  to  determine  in  what 
areas,  if  any,  a  strain  would  be  placed  upon  .warehouses  to  care  for  the 
crop  normally"  moving  . into  storage^    A  repoi^t  wo-.s  ;is sued'  shov;ing  ' est i)^'-  - ■ 
mated  peak  holdings  for  apples  and  pear S;  by  States  in  1947«  Generally^ 
it  was  f elt  .ths.,t  little  difficulty  v/ould  .bo 'encount  ered»  ■  In/iireas  wher6' 
storage  space  was  scarce,  assistance  in.  locating  space,  was  given.^tO' all:''  " 
pro dac er s"  aijd  shippers  .re<^ue sting  .it e-       .  •  .•  •  :   t-j':. ■ 

■  ;  .r'  . , .       •  ■    V  ■  ■     -■    •-•   ■  ■■• 

be    Container  si^e  ..report  on^s^lec ted  frozen_fru.it s  .and  veg^ 
Frozen  food  packers  are. now  packaging  prpduct(S,,in  retail-size  packages :■, -J- " 
for  use  by  the  consumer,  and  in  larger-Stiz.ed.  packages:  for.  institutional,  . 
us'ersV  '  In  order  to  plan  the  production  of  the  correct  amounts  of 
products  in  consumer-sized  packages  and  of  the, .-larger  sized  packages, 
frozen  food  .packers  vfere  in  need,  of  data  which;  would  classify,  monthly 
storage'  supplies^  of  frozen  .fruit  s  and  vegetables  by  container  sizeo  -' • 
In  response  tiq^  tKe  industry^  s  urgent  request  the  Division  agreed— 'on 
an  experimental,  basis;  for  a.  limited  period^-^to:  send,  out '.a  questionnaire  ■ 
to'  war ehou semen  for  .the,  de^ir  ed .  inf prmatio^a,  ,-,        .  •     . .         ,  .'  ■  ■  .  .  ■ 

A  four-page  report  on  cold  storage  stocks  of  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  container  sizeS;  was  issu.edo    .Member.s  of  the  industry  have 
stated  that  the  report  satisfies  theii*  needs  very  well  and  have 
expressed  a  ,  de?ir.e  that ;  it  be  published  regular lyo  ;  ' 

c.  Warehousing  £,^£iiiy£s_in  tOTiinal_markets_©    The  need  for 
new  storage  space^in  terminal  markets  or  the  expansion  of  present 
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facilities  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  adequacy  of  existing 
refrigerated  space  and  upon  the  volume  of  foodstuffs  stored  annually. 
To  aid  in  the  field  investigations  made  by  the  Division  in  appraising 
the  need  for  facilities  in  terminal  markets,  an  analysis  is  made  of  the 
cold  storage  questionnaires  filed  by  the  v/arehou semen  in  the  market 
area  under  investigation*    This  analysis,  of  a  confidential  nature,  is 
prepared  for  administrative  use  only,  and  consists  of  detailed  informa- 
tion of  monthly  cold  storage  holdings  of:     (1)  Poultry,  by  kinds; 
(Z)  shell  eggs;  and  (3)  frozen  eggSo    Holdings  in  every  warehouse  in  the 
market  area  are  accounted  for  so  that  the  field  investigator  can  tell 
at  a  glance  what  commodities  are  being  stored  and  whether  or  not  space 
is  always  available*    During  the  1947-48  fiscal  year,  special  studies 
have  been  made  for  such  areas  as  Norfolk^  Va,;  Little  Rock,  Ark,;  Los 
Angeles,  Calif,;  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  and  Denver,  ColOv, 

3.    General  publi cations .  . 

a.    Annua l__summary»    In  March,  the  third  of  a  series  of  annual 
summaries  v/as  released,.    This  publication  gives  data  by  regions  for  the 
various  commodities  reported  in  the  monthly  cold  storage  report*  In 
addition  there  are  tables  shov/ing  the  1943-47  five-year  average  holdings 
by  regions  for  each  of  the  conmodities  on  which  figures  are  available. 
Some  eight  charts  showing  seasonal  net  movements  of  stocks  for  major 
commodities  proved  a  useful  addition  to  this  reportp    Average  storage 
holdings  during  1947  were  the  highest  on  record,  even  exceeding  by  a 
small  margin  the  stocks  during  the  peak  storage  year  of  Y/orld  V/ar  II. 

bo    Space  surv^o    The  space  survey,  which  has  been  conducted 
biennially  since  19217  "shows  the  refrigerated  vfarehouse  capacity  of 
the  country.    The  next  report  will  be  available  in  the  early  fall.  It 
will  carry  figures  by  city,  Statej  and  region  and  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  on  all  types  of  ivarehouse  space,  all  of  v/hich  were  collected 
by  questionnaire  during  the  yearo    An  analysis  of  expansion  will  be 
made,  and  a  number  of  charts  vdll  be  included.    Information  gathered  in 
the  1947  survey  Yihich  has  not  been  collected  heretofore  includes 
figures  on  the  amount  of  cooler  space  suitable  for  the  storage  of  shell 
eggs  and  the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  storage  of  fish  exclusively. 

4*    Special  services*^    Frequently  the  Division  is  called  upon 
by  various  organizations, "trade  associations,  research  foundations, 
and  publishing  companies  to  render  special  services.    Among  trade 
groups  to  which  assistance  on  specific  problems  was  extended  during 
the  year  are  the  National  Association  of  Refrigerated  Warehouses;  apple, 
dairy,  poultry,  meat,  and  frozen  food  associations;  and  a  rather 
extensive  list  of  trade  magazines  and  newspapers. 

B,,    Frozen  Food  Facilities 

During  last  year  we  continued  previously  initiated  studies  to 
determine  the  best  kind  of  facilities  for  handling  frozen  foods« 
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Many  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  facilities  for  the  distribution 
of  fresh  farm  products  are  also  found  in  the  facilities  used  for  the 
distribution  of  frozen  foods*    These  inadequacies  include  inefficient 
plant  lay-out^  lack  of  the  proper"  type  and  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
assec'Ming    and  delivering  orders,  inconvenient  locations  of  whole- 
salers^ establishments  in  relation  to  retail  outlets,  limited  access  to 
transportation  facilities,  and  uneconomical  storage  arrangements*  It 
seems  that  research  applied  to  developing  better  facilities  for  market- 
ing frozen  foods  could  be  just  as  fruitful  as  to  marketing  other 
productsa    VJ'ith  this,  in  view,  the  Division  endeavored  to  assist  the 
frozen  food  industry  to  determine  the  best  kind  of  facilities  for  han- 
dling frozen  foods  in  the  various  phases  of  the  marketing  channel  and 
to  encourage  their  proper  and  efficient  use.    A  series  of  studies  was 
undertaken  to  determine  what  kind  of  storage  and  handling  facilities 
are  most  economical  and  how  these  facilities  can  best  be  utilized.  In 
an  effort  to  find  some  of  the  ansvrers  to  these  questions  and  to  learn 
vfhere  research  is  most  needed  and  can  best  be  done,  a  national  survey 
was  made  of  facilities  now  being  used  in  frozen  food  distribution. 
Observations  vfere  made  of  the  methods  and  facilities  used  in  handling 
frozen  foods  from  the  time  they  left  the  processor  until  they  reached 
the  consumer.    Questionnaires  v/ere  sent  to  some  350  frozen  food  vmole- 
sale  distributors  in  more  than  40  major  cities.    Also  a  large  number  of 
retail  grocery  stores,  department  stores,  refrigerated  warehouses,  locker 
plants,  and  packing  plants  v;ere  visited.    The  report  on  this  survey, 
now  being  completed  for  publication,  will  include  discussions  of  the 
following  points; 

(1)    Packing  plant  facilities.    A  representative  number  of 
packing  plants  v/ere  visited  to  observe  the  facilities  which  are  com- 
monly used  to  provide  packs  of  frozen  foods  for    distribution*  Such 
facilities  include  equipnent  for  harvesting,  processing,  packaging^ 
freezing,  and  providing  initial  storage.     The  productive  capacity  and 
operating  efficiency  of  these  facilities  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
handling  problems  throughout  the  entire  marketing  channel.    For  in- 
stance, the  size  and  shape  of  containers  packed  ?fill  automatically 
affect  the  use  of  certain  types  of  storage  and  handling  equipment  by 
the  successive  agencies  in  the  distribution  and  marketing  channels. 

(Z)    Warehouse  facilities.    Another  phase  of  the  survey 
includes  observations  of  operations  in  refrigerated  warehouses.  Frozen 
foods  are  held  in  such  facilities  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  they 
are  in  all  other  handling,  delivery,  and  temporary''  holding  facilities 
together.    Consequently,  much  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  adapta^. 
bility  and  operating  efficiency  of  refrigerated  warehouses  as  they  apply 
to  the  storage,  distribution-  and  marketing  of  frozen  foods.    It  is  not 
enough  to  have  sufficient  storage  space  of  proper  temperatures,  but 
warehouses  also  must  employ  efficient  handling  methods  and  facilities, 
and  the  development  of  better  piling  techniques  needs  to  be  encouraged. 
Other  ^warehousing  problems  are  the  conversion  of  existing  cooler  space 
into  efficient  freezer  space,  construction  of  small  freezer  rooms  w^hich 
are  economical  for  private  use  by  Y/holesale  distributors,  and  adaptation 
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of  the  plants  to  the  use  of  modern  labor-saving  equipment  and  devices. 
This  becomes  complicated  in  many  cases  vihere  warehouses' were' constructed 
for  receiving,  storing,  and  shipping  in  carload  lots,  and  they  cannot 
readily  be  adapted  to  handling  small  quantities. 

(3)  Plant  and  operational  facilities  for  the  wholesale  distrib-^ 
utors  of  frozen  foods.    An  analysis  v;as  made  of  the  distributor '  s  plant 
or  store  lay-out,  break-up  room,  and  handling    equipment*    Many  dif- 
ferent t^TDes  of  facilities  are  used  by  distributors  in  operating  their 
frozen  food  business.     Some  rent  operating  space  in  refrigerated  ware*^ 
houses,  while  others  operate  from  independent  facilities  which  include 
their  own  temporary  storage  and/or  break-up  room^    There  is  quite  a- 
wide  variation  in  the  degree  of  efficiency  and  labor-saving  devices 
found  among  the  different  distributors.    Also,  in  making  up  orders 
some  have  'Shelves  inside  their  refrigerated  room,  while  others  use 
assembly-'line  methods  in  rooms  held  at  norm.al  t em-peratures.  Factors 
determining  the  location  and  type  of  operating  facilities  of  tFie  whole- 
sale frozen  food  distributors' were  and  v/ill  continue  to  be  analyzed  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  which  can  be  used  most  efficiently  under  the 
various  circumstances. 

(4)  Delivery  facilities.    The  kind  of  delivery  facilities  em-; 
ployed  varies  widely  among  v/holesal-e  frozen  food  distributors.  The 
facilities  used  gruatly  affect  the  cost  of  delivery  and  influence  the 
degree  to  which  the  service  is  satisfactory,^    Keeping  in  mind  those 
factors — -cost  and  service— the  Division  observed  the  different  types 
of  delivery  facilities  that  are  used  among  a  representative  number  of 
frozen  food  distributors.-    Analysis  of  the  existing' practices  was  begun 
in  an  effort  to  point  out  the  things  that  wholi^sale  distributors  must 
consider  in  choosing  one  method  of  delivery  over  another. 

(5)  Retail  facilities.    One  of  the  most  formidable  problems- 
facing  the  industry  today  is  the  inadequacy  of  facilitie;s  at  the  retail 
level.    Many  of  the  retail  stores  that  nov;  have  frozen  food  cabinets 
use  them  very  inef ficiently<,     They  do  not  keep  them  stocked;  the  prices 
of  the  merchandise  are  not  properly  shovin;  and  frequently  the  cabinet  is 
poorly  located  in  the  store.    There  are  also  many  cabinets  in  use  which 
are  poorly  designed  for  merchandising  purposes.    Also  a  large  percentage 
of  the  retail  gor'c-ery  stores  have  no  froz en- food  facilities  at  all. 
These-  stores  offer  gr^^at  potentialities  for  eiqjanding  out  let  Sc    A  large 
number  of  retail  operations  T/ere  observed  in  various  cities,  and  an  ■  ■ 
analysis  of  these  findings  is  being  included  in  the  report^       .  ;  / 

(6)  "Institutional  and  industrial '  facilities.    Facilities  of- ' 
institutional  and  industrial  users  are  also  considered  in  ihe'repGrtc 
Since  about  44  percent  of  the  frozen  food  pack  is  marketed  'to  ruch 
users, *it  is  •important  that  the'  frozen  food'  storage  equipment  of  these 
agencies  be- 'appraised.    At  present  these  classes  of  user s'-' depend  more  ' 
on  daily  deliverie s  by '  the  yjhol esale  dis tributor  than  oh '  stb r ing  short— ' 
term  supplies  in  th eir '-ovm  zero  storage  units.  '  Consequently 3  the  iise 
of  freezer . storage  cabinets  at  restaurants,  schools,  ho spita Is ^  bakery- 
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establishments,  etc.,  has  not,  as  yet,  become  a  common  practice. 
However,  both  the  bulk  users  and  the  v/holesale    distributors  who 
supply  them  are  anxious  to  know  hov;  zero  storage  facilities  on  the 
premise  of  the  user  can  be  best  utilized  and  what  factors  influence 
the  type  and  size  of  cabinet  to  be  acquired. 

(7)  Deep-freeze  facilities  for  the  home.    As  people  tend  to 
buy  frozen  foods  in  larger  quantities,  the  demand  for  home  storage 
facilities  for  frozen  foods  has  increased.    It  is  estimated  that  home 
freezer  cabinets. are  now  going  into  the  homes  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
100,000  a  year.     The  use  of  home  freezers  is  also  considered  in  the 
report. 

(8)  -   Locker  plants.    The  use  of  locker  plant  facilities  in 
processing,  freezing,  storing,  distributing  and  retailing . frozen  foods 
has  developed  rapidly  during  the  past  10  years.    It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  10,000  locker  plants  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
services  performed  by  these  plants  and  their  potential  significance 
in  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  frozen  foods  are  treated  in  this 
report.  ■ 

:  V.     STUDY  OF  H/iIMDHNG.  TOIPMEI\fT.  AND  METHODS  '  •    ■.   ;  /  . 

Labor  costs  account  for  a  large  and  increasing  part  of  the 
total  .marketing  bill  for  farm  and  food  products.    At  many  stages  in 
the  marketing  channel  these  conmodities  continue  to  be  handled  by 
manual  labor— in  packing  and  loading  railroad  cars  and  motortrucks  in 
the  areas  of  production;  in  unloading  from  the  transportation  equipment 
at  "warehouses  and  v^holesale  markets  and  placing  in  storage;  in  moving 
from  one  storage  point  to  another  in  the  same  facility  or  in  moving 
from  the  storage  point  to  processing  equipment;  and  in  moving  out  of  ■ 
storage  and  again  loading  into  transporation  equipment  for  transfer 
to  retail  stores,  mills,  and  other  destinations. 

In  the  past,  when  wage  rates-were  lower,  there  was  less  incentive 
for  reducing  these  costs.    However,  studies  made  over  the  years  by  the 
Department  have  shovm  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  continued 
increases  in  marketing  costs  is  the  steady  increase  in  virage  rates  per 
hour  and  in  the  amount' of  labor  required  in  marketing.     Such  increases 
are  making  it  necessary  for  warehousemen,  wholesalers,  shippers,       '  ■ 
jobbers,  and  other  handlers  to  increase  their  charges  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  their  labor  bills..  These 
increases  are  reflected  in  lower  returns  to  the  grovrer  or  in  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer «,  ■  ■  _ 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  by  which  labor  costs  can  be  reduced: 
(1)  The  construction  of  -facilities  designed:  to  .reduce  total  labor 
requirements  in  performing  the  jobs' 'previously  mentioned,  and  (2)  in- 
creasing the  productivity  of -labor -'through  the':use- of  various  kinds  of  -  ' 
materials-handling  equipment.    Th?5  work,  of  .the.  Division  in  connection 
vfith  the  former'  has  been  discussed  in-  previous  sections*    Discussion  of 
its  work  v/ith  respect  to  the  latter  follows. 
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Obviously,  a  laborer  using  two-wheel  hand  trucks,  fouTH/zheel 
hand  trucks,  skids,  pallets,  fork-lift  trucks,  conveyors,  and  p-ther 
equipment  of  this  kind  can  handle  a  larger  volume  or  tonnage  than  he  can 
handle  without"  such  aids©    The  problem  is  to  determine  v; hat  kinds' of 
equipment,  either  alone  or  in  combination  uses,  ■vsdll  make  the  greatest 
reduction  in  handling  costs  for  each  type  of  package  under  each 
situation  where  commodities  are  moved  or  handled© 

Since  it  was  not  feasible  to  inaugurate  work  simultaneously  on 
all  types  of  packages  used  for  agricultural  commodities/  it  was  decided 
that  the  first  work  undertaken  should  be  limited  to  those,  most  commonly 
used  for  fruits  and  vegetables.    Moreover,  it  v/as  decided  that  initial 
vtf-ork  should  be  limited  to  the  unloading  and  placing  in  storage  of  the 
package  types  to  be  covered  rather  than  to  attempt  work  on  all  jobs 
simultaneously.    The  study  undertaken  during. the  last  year  covered  the 
unloading  from  trucks  and  refrigerated  railroad  cars  and  the  stacking 
or  warehousing  of  the  unloaded  items.    Because  it  was  believed  that 
the  relative  value  of  different  pieces  of  equipment  would  be  reflected 
in  each  commodity  and  package  type  in  a  proportionate  way,  it  was 
decided  for  simplicity  of  collection  and  presentation  of  data  tp 
cover  only  eight  commodities  in  eight  different  package  types.  These 
commodities  with  the  corresponding  container  are  as  follovfs: 

le  Apples  in  bushel  baskets  •  •  5.  Bananas  on  stems 

Zo  Cabbage  in  60-pound  bags  6,  Beans  ih:  bushel  hamper  s  ,. 

3.  Citrus  in  standard  boxes  7c  Lettuce,  in  L«A.  crates 

4.  Potatoes  in  100-pound  bags  8..  Tomatoes  in  lugs 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  study,  the  kinds  of  materials-handling 
equipment  on  which  data  were  to  be  obtained  "v/ere  limited  to  six  types, 
one  or  more  of  which  is  used  in  moving  produce  through  the  marketing 
channelo    These  are  listed  below- 

1.  Manual  or  no  equipment    4<,    Skids  or  pallets  and  lift  trucks 
2o    Two-^/heel  hand  trucks      5o    Conveyors  used  alone 

3o    Four-wheel  hand  trucks   .6.    Conveyors  in  combination  with 

any  other  apparatus 

The  facilities  at  which  unloadings  were  observed  are  indicated 

below* 

d«    From  trucks  at  a  platform  the  height  of  the,  truck  bed 

2.  From  trucks  at  no  platform  (curb  level) 

3.  From  railroad  cars  at  the  team  tracks       :  : 

4.  From  railroad  cars  at  a  house  track 

■•    Data  on  man  hours  required  for  unloading  and  : placing  in  storage 
the  diff erent  kindg- of  packages,  with  the  different  kinds  of  equipment 
included  in  the  ^tudy,  were  obtained  through  oh-^the-spot  observations. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  1,064  individual  observations  had  been 
made  in  16  cities  throughout  the  country^    These  observations  represent 
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some  307  carload  equivalent s«    Presented  in  table  1  is  a  summary  of  the 
obser\-ations  mde  by  different  categories^  which  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  the  field  work  was  completedo    Due  to  the  nature  of  the 
produce  industry  operations  it  is  not  possible  to  make  tho  same  number 
of  observations  in  each  category  set  forth  in  this  study.    Since  obser- 
vations were  made  at  random,  of  necessity  the  most  commonly  used  equip- 
ment bear  the  largest  number  of  observations.    Although  efforts  have  been 
made  to  covor  the  entire  field,  the  table  reveals  the  points  that  are 
inadequately  coveredn    Before  the  study  is  completed,  adequate  coverage 
of  each  situation  will  be  obtained<, 

When  completed  this  study  should  reveal  the  costs  and  labor 
requirements  for  operating  each  type  of  equipment  being  used  by  the 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry o    It  v;ill  also  show  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  type  of  equipment  and  conclusions  v/ill  be 
presented,  as  to  what  type,  according  to  volume  of  business,  will  result 
in  the  lowest  handling  cost© 

These  findings  will  be  made  available  to  shippers,  transportation 
agencies,  TirholesalerSj  warehousemen,  and  others  in  the  industryo  The 
result  should  be  that  people  paying  the  direct  costs  of  handling  will 
gladly  procure  the  necessary  equipment,  thus  effecting  a  reduction  in 
these  costs^    Since  the  produce  industry  is  highly  competitive,  a 
reduction  in  costs  should  be  reflected  in  reduced  prices  rto  the  ultimate 
consumer  or  higher  returns  to  the  grower c  , 

It  is  expected  that  the  first  project  in  this  field  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  next  fiscal  year*    However,  there  are  some  difficul- 
ties which  must  be  met  before  this  work  can  be  completed.    One  of  these 
is  the  problen  of  obtaining  data  for  all  the  equipment  included  in  the 
study;  for  example,  to  obtain  the  required  observations,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  arrange  v^rith  equipment  manufacturers  to  supply  equipment 
for  use  at  a  wholesale  establishment  in  unloading  several  of  the  com- 
modities covered  in  this  project©    Other  problems  include;  accounting 
for  variations  in  data  because  of  differences  in  the  degree  of  skill 
and  number  of  workers,  in  supervision,  in  the  extent  of  obsolescence 
of  equipment  used,  in  the  condition  of  merchandise,  and  for  other 
factors  of  this  nature  which  cannot  be  controlled,  as  well  as 
presentation  of  the  findings  in  a  way  that  will  best  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  industry* 

VI.    IIARKET  FACILITIES  RESEARCH 

A,    Factors  that^Govern  the  Success  of 
Wholesale  Markets  for  Fam__Pro ducts 

During  the  last  tv/o  decades  the  establishment  of  wholesale 
markets  for  handling  various  kinds  of  farm  products,  including  fruits 
and  vegetables,  poultry  and  eggs,  livestock,  and  tobacco,  has  been 
attempted  in  many  cities  or  areas  throughout  the  United  States^, 
Although  many  of  these  markets  have  been  successful,  others  have  failed 
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completely  and  :have  haen  abandont^d,    A  large  percentage  of  those  that 
have  failed  v/ere  not  needed  and  probably  should  never  hfive  been  built© 
However,  others,  have  failed  because  of  their  inconvenient  locations, 
inadequate  or  poorly  designed  facilities,  and  inefficient  raanagoment. 
Such  failures -have  invariably  resulted  in  losses  to  those  v;ho  financed 
the  projects  as  well  as  to  the  producers  who  looked  to  such  .ventures 
for  outlets-  for  their  coriimoditi(f;s.    Moreover,  not  all  the  markets  that 
are  now  attempting  to  operate  are  providing  satisfactory  outlets  for 
farm  productsc    In  viev/  .of  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  many  ad- 
ditional cities  and  areasbecome  interested  in  establishing  nevi  or 
additional  markets  or  in  improving  existing  markets,  plans  are  under 
way  for  initiating  a  study  in  cooperation  ¥^ith. -the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  determine  the  factors  that  govern  their  success.  • 

As  a  basis  for  initiating  such  a  study  with  respect  to  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets,  this  Division -completed  and  published  during  the 
year,  in  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  a  history  and 
description  of  farmers'  produce  markets  in  the  United  States*  ^ 

B«    Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing  Facilities_in  30__Citie_s     ^  , 

The  poultry  and  egg  marketing  facilities  in  cities  from  coast  to 
coast  were-  observed  and  studied  to  determine  the  most  serious  problems 
in  connection  vj-ith  the  physical  handling  of  poultry  and  eggs,  in  a 
cross-section  of  our  city  markets*    This  survey  v/as  initiated  at  the 
request  of  farm  and  trade  gro.ups  in  order  to  permit  the  evaluation  of 
the  many  problems  common  to  poultry  and  egg  marketing.    Primary  emphasis 
was  placed, on- facilities  and  handling  methods  and  their  relative  ef- 
ficiency   .In  addition,  various  labor,  sanitation,  and  equipment  problems 
were  given  consideration  because  of  their  effect  on  the  handling  of 
poultry  productsa.  In  these  same  respects  some  observations  v/ere  made 
on  the  excessive  breakage  and. deterioration  v/hich  occors  during:  the 
handling, .of  poultry  products  in  existing  market  facilities.    It  v;as  • 
observed  that  the  lack  of  adequate  refrigeration  v/asrone  of  the  most 
c.omLion  shortcomings  of  poultry  and  egg  facilities.   ;  . 

In  order  to  summarize  the  many  problems  that  were  observed,  a 
report  of  these,  observations  is  being  prepared  for  publication.  The 
information  obtained  is  being-  used  to  formulate,  further  research  and  • 
inye.stigations  of  poultry  and  egg  marketing  facilities.    It  should 
prove  helpful  to  producers  and  consumers  alike  in  obtaining  an  insight 
into  the  reasons  for  increases  in  marketing  costs.    It  is  obvious  that 
many  of  the  present  marketing  facilities  and "handling  methods  are  inef- 
ficient and  costly.    These  added  costs  are  reflected  in  lower  prices  to 
producers  and  higher  prices  and  poorer  quality  to  consmners.  ■  ^l/hole- 
salers  and  distributors  must  also  bear  the  higher  liandling  costs    •.  -, 
because  of  the  inefficient  faciliiiiies  nov/  existent  in  many  markets. 
From  the  information,  that  has  been  assembled,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  urgent  need  for  the  improvement  ,of  marketing  , facilities  and 
handling  methods.  .  ,■  -  .  .  .  . 


This  survey  of  marketing  facilities  was  a  continuation  of 
one  conducted  from  1940  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war^  and  resumed 
in  1946  v^hen  personnel  returned  from  the  armed  forces*    All  information 
was  obtained  by  personal  interviews  mth  wholesalers,  packers,  chain 
store  buyers,  refrigerated  warehouse  managers^  producers,  and  represent- 
atives of  local,  State,  and  national  Governments.    Marketing  facilities 
were  visited  to  observe  their  design,  locations  and  proximity  to  major 
highways  and  railroad  lineso    The  type  of  handling  and  processing  . 
equipment  was  also  observed  and  its  efficiency  evaluated^ 

These  observations  were  made  in  30  cities  which  were  selected 
because  of  their  importance  and  location.    Tentatively  the  following 
cities  will  be  covered  in  the  reports    Atlanta,  Ga©;  Birmingham,  Ala,; 
Baltimore,  Mdo;  Baton  Rouge,  La, 5  Boston,  I'lasso^  Buffalo,  N©  Y,; 
Chicago,  111,;  Cleveland^  Ohio;  Colimibia,  S,  C«.;  CclumbuS;;  Ohio, 
Denver,  ColOo;  Detroit,  Mich»;  Hartford,  Ccnno;  Houston,  TeXo; 
Indianapolis,  lndr>;  Jackson,  Miss,;  Jacksonville,,  Fla,;  Little  Rock ^ 
Ark.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif,;  Memphis,  Tenn,;  Milv/aukee,  Wis,;  New  Haven, 
Conn,;  New  York,  N,  Y,;  Nev/  Orleans,  La,;  Philadelphia,  Pa,;  Pittsburgh, 
Pa,;  Richmond,  Vao;  San  Antonio,  Tex,;  San  Francisco,  Calif, 3  and  St, 
Louis,  Mo, 

The  combined  information  is  voluminous  and  is  in  the  process  of 
being  reviewed  and  analyzed. 

One  of  the  outstanding  observations  in  the  many  cities  was  that 
wholesale  poultry  and  egg  stores  were  not  originally  designed  or 
intended  for  wholesale  marketing  purposes.    In  many  instances  the 
buildings  being  used  for  such  purposes  were  in  a  very  poor  state  of 
repair.    Figure  8  is  presented  to  show  a  wholesale  poultry  and  egg 
store  in  a  market  area  of  one  of  th?  cities  visit edo    There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  undesirability  of  the  building,  and  the  reader  can 
well  imagine  what  the  interior  is  like^    It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  general  type  of  building  is  used  rather  frequently  in  the 
processing  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  in  many  of  our  cities ^    There  is  no 
question  as  to  the  need  for  improving  marketing  facilities  when  con- 
ditions such  as  this  are  so  prevalent^    The  report  of  thia  study  will 
also  set  forth  other  undesirable  features  of  marketing  facilities  and 
their  relative  importance  to  the  industry.    Moreover,  it  will  provide 
a  basis  for  developing  plans  for  the  improvement  of  marketing  facilj.ties« 

Co    Amountjof  Floor  Space  D'^^li^^  Stores 

to__Handle  Specified  Volumes  of  Commodities 

'  In  dev«5l oping  plans  and  making  recommendations  for  terrriinal^j 
secondary,  and  concentration  market  facilities  for  produce  in  particular 
localities,  it  is  necessary  to  include  information  shov/ing  the  size  and 
number  of  store  units  that  should  be  built  at  the  time  of  initial 
construction,  in  order  to  provide  adequate  platform  and  floor  space  for 
handling  the  anticipated  volume  of  farm  products  .eff iciently^  Little 
or  no  reliable  data  now  exist  upon  which  to  rely  in  estimating  the 
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needs  f  or  store  space;    The  'anly  v/ay  ' that  suc'hVan.  Es,1^,imate  can  be  macle  .■ 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  total  space  currently' used' by  dealers  handling 
the  farm  products,  from  which  adju.stinents  ,9Li:Q-,niad.e>  ;  AX:? o  weighed; is 
the;  fact  that  in -an  :  efficiently' ■arfaiigei^&  g;r(5atpr  -  voiume  of 

merchandise ;  can  be ;  handled  •within  a .  giyeh/uhit ..of  ,.^loor  ^space*  • 

-  During  th(g  .la^t-'fisciil  year  a  pr^elijnii)ary  gtu^^  pn;the  ampui^t  .  ^  .  I': 
of  floor  space  needed  by- whdie sale 'dealers/,  of 

and  of  poultry  .'and  ,  eggs- -vvas- begun,  '''^  study,,  for, 

use  as  a  guide  for  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  study  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  near  future  that  may  ev^sntually  coyer  some  40  -or  more  of 
the  larger  produce  market  s  nov}  in  6p'.er,ation«    So  .  far  the  methodology  or 
statistical  approach  best'  su*ited'  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  has 
been  tested  and  developed*  .  .  

Two  approaches_  have  been  used  in  this,  preliminary  v;ork;:  ^ -{l)  For 
poultry  and  eggfe ,  -  t he-'  data  oh  floor  ^pac e ,  and tHe  annua.l .  f oo  d  volume ,  •  ■ 
handled^ •  taken;  from' studies 'of 'n^         facilities  completed  xvi thin  the 
recent  pa^t,- -we're  analyzed  on  an' individual ; dealer  basi"s«'  ••The-. bas,ic 
information  •CO v-ered-' 96 -poultry  and  6gg  dealcsrs;  ifi  6  .  cities, (Z)- Fox'  -.  .  .  ' 
fruits  and  vegetables,;  the" '  irif ormation  relating 'to... the  annual  food  volume 
handlejd  and 'floor-' space  v\ras  gathered 'by  per s6nal  visits  .to  cieveland.,    •  [ 
Ohio,  Chicago,  111,,  and  Buffalo,  N,  Yay'and'  covered  the  markets  as  a 
vfholeo    Information  on  floor  and  platform  space  used  by  all  fruit  and 
vegetable  dealers  in  these  markets  Was/o'btained  by  visits  to  the  stores. 
Fruit  and  vegetable  volume  was  based  on  interviews  , with  local  Lia-rl<fet 
news  repr.eiSei^tativ0S:  of  this  Pi* odu^         and'  Marketing  A'dministrati'pn,. .  ■  , 
market  managers^  de^alei's;  ■■■ahd.  'oWer  iriterested  individuals,  ■  .The  .main, 
difference  between  the  tvfo  approaches  'Fas  tiia.t  in'  the*.  fir;St  apprpacH  V. 
the  problem  ?fas:  cbhsidered'  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  individual  dealer, 
and  in  the  second,  from  the  vie\'7point  pf  the  market^ 

Each  of  these  tvra  approaches  has  brought  out, interesting  results 
and  •should •■prove  adMntagedus' iri  develo'ping  the  techniques  that  will.. 
best. 's:erv^-  i^i' an^v-ei^ing  •  the  basic  -^luestipn  .of  just,  hov;  lauch  space/.. shqvild' 
be  provided' in  thie  •  stores- ori 'a  mar>:et  ' for  the'  most. .  efficient,,  handling 
of  the^'prociupts  that 'V/ill'-iiioye' thrPiigh  them..    Results  obtained  to,-. dat^.- 
indicate'  that  -  a  positive  cor reiation,  though  r;pt  .r^eces^arily  lin^^I?,    -\  -r* 
existS';between'  'storage'  spci'ce  ,and  •vqlume  "pf  ..produce  .stored  ^by;  indiyidtial:. 
dealers  ;•  that  l-spa;ce' 'required;  for  certain  types  of^  is  fairly-..^.  :. 

consistent  -in-'.terrii^  of  volinne  Pf  products;  that  firuit-i'ul  results  wpuld.- 
be  obtained  by  an  ^analysis '  of '  dep^h'd^nt  variables  ether  than  volume; 
and  that  there  is  a  need  for  certain  statistical  refinements  in  the 
methods  used. 

To  find  the  correct  number  of  store  units  to  be  built  in  a  market 
is  one  of  the  basic  facts  needed  in  determining  the  success  of  that 
market  and  the  resulting  good  effects  on  the  farmer,     the  dealer,  and 
the  consumer.    If  underbuilt,  dealers  v/ho  cannot  find  space  on  the  market 
will  seek  facilities  elsev/here.    Their  YO-thdrav/al  ma^-  lead  perhaps  to 
a  split  market  v/hich  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  marketing  efficiency. 
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If    overbuilt,  the  facilities  used  vfould  require  a  higher  rental  than 
otherwise  would  be  necessary « 

It  is  believed  that  further  study  will  yield  profitable  results 
in  ansT^'/ering  fundamental  questions  as  to  the  best  size,  shape,  and 
design  for  buildings  and  other  marketing  facilities  for  wholesale 
dealers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  of  poultry  and  eggs.    The  facts 
disclosed  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  in  solving  similar  problems 
with  respect  to  marketing  facilities  needed  for  handling  other  farm 
commoditieso 

VII.    ILLUSTRATIVE  MTEREAL  DEVELOPED  FOR  USE  IN 
PROl'DTING  IMPROVED  MRKET  FACILITIES 

A.    Slides  of  Existing  Markets 

During  the  past  year  representatives  of  the  Division  have  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  photographs  of  markets  throughout  the  country 
and  had  these  photographs  reproduced  on  slides.    Thqy  are  used  by 
those  in  the  Branch  who  frequently  make  talks  to  various  interested 
groups.    This  means  has  been  used  in  showing  market  groups  what  exists 
in  other  markets,  how  the  buildings  are  arranged,  where  the  tracks  are 
placed,  and  how  produce  is  handled, 

B.  Pictures 

Pictures  of  typical  market  scenes  were  taken,  including  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  produce  by  different  methods,  types  and 
location  of  buildings,  and  other  features  desired  as  a  permanent 
record  or  to  supplement  the  Division' s  collection  of  slides. 

C.  ,  Models 

One  of  the  features  which  has  proved  to  be  of  considerable  value 
in  planning  markets  is  a  scale  model  consisting  of  miniature  buildings, 
trucks,  railroad  cars  and  tracks,  fences,  poles,  trees,  and  a  base  on 
which  the  lay-out  is  made.    By  the  use  of  this  model,  v/hich  can  be  dis- 
mantled and  transported  in  cases,  it  is  possible  to  show  exactly  how  a 
market  would  look  and  be  built  on  a  particular  plot  of  ground.  .  It  was 
used  frequently  last  year  in  demonstrating  to  interested  people  in  a 
city  where  the  construction  of  a  market  was  being  considered  just  what 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  locations  are. 
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WAREHOUSE  SUPERVISION  DIVISION 
i.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Warehouse  Supervision  Division  engaged  in  two  activities  dur- 
ing the  entire  year:     (l)  the  approval  and  supervising  of  warehouses 
used  "by  the ■ Department  for  storing  certain  commodities  which  it  acquired 
for  various  purposes,  and  (s)  the  administration  of  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act.     In  October  1947  a  third  activity  was  assigned  to  the  Divi- 
sion, namely,   supervision  throughout  the  United  States  of  the  inspection 
of  v;ool  \^rehouses  used  "by  those  with  v;hom  the  Department  had  contracts 
for  handling  wool  in  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  an  inter- 
est*   As  in  previous  years  the  great  portion  of  the  v;crk  of  the  Division 
centered  in  the  administration  of  the  Warehouse  Act. 

II,     INSPECTION  OE  NONLI CENSED  WAREHOUSES 

A.     S.up.er vision  o.f_I'Var^h^u^e^  ^t^rj,n^ 
Department-Owned  Comm.odities 

The  inspection  of  v/arehouses  in  v/hich  the  Department  stored  ac- 
quired products  follov/ed  two  lines:  (l)  Storage  facilities  were  examined 
at  the  request  of  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  to  determine  whether  they  were  suitable  for 
storing  certain  commodities  handled  by  that  Branch,     To  be  acceptable  the 
facilities  have  to  be  adequate  to  protect  G-overnment  property  against 
spoilage  and  deterioration  and  be  operated  by  competent  and  experienced 
management  employing  skilled  personnel.    Whenever  possible  the  examina- 
tions were  made  before  a  contract  to  store  commodities  v/as  entered  into 
with  a  warehcusemanc    However,  because  of  the  unexpected  acquirement  on 
short  notice  of  certain  commodities  which  had  to  be  placed  in  storage 
iimnediately ,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  examine  all  warehouses  in 
advance  of  entering  into  contractual  rela.tions,     (s)     The  vrarehouses  in 
which  these  G-overnment  products  were  stored  were  inspected  every  60  days 
to  find  v/hether  the  facilities  or  the  eonmodities  stored  in  them  had 
deteriorated,  and  to  inventory  the  stored  products*    Any  deterioration 
thcat  v/as  detected  -in  food  or  .facilities  was  immediately  reported  to  the 
Shipping  a,nd  Storage  Branch,  and  recommendations  made  that  the  products 
be  withdravm  from  storage  or  that  the  warehouseman  be  required  to  cor- 
rect conditions  which  made  the  building  undesirable'  for  further  storage 
purposes,  such  as  damp  floors,  failure  to  use  proper  dunnage,  maintenance 
of  too  high  temperatures  or  humidities,  or  leaky  roofs,  A  wide  range  of 
commodities  v/as  found  in  the  approximately  600  warehouses  scattered 
throughout  the  country.    Among  these  products  were  processed  fruits,  vege- 
tables, dry  skim  milk,  dried  eggs,  frozen  eggSj  meats  and  meat  products, 
fish,  flour,  dry  beans,  cereals,  cheese,  and  potatoeso 
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The  staff  of  only  one  field  office  devoted  its  attention  exclusive- 
ly to  this  kind  of  warehouse  inspection  work,.    The  other  exa.miners  in  the 
field  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisors  administering  the  Ware- 
house Act  in  the  respective  areas.     There  are  only  f ix'-e  men  who  devote 
their  attention  exclusively  to  this  class  of  inspection:  A  supervisor  and 
two  examiners  under  hira,  in  New  Yorkj  one  examiner  (under  the  Warehouse 
Act  supervisor) , in  Indianapolis;  and  one  examiner  (under  the  Warehouse  Act 
supervisor).;,  in  Portland,  Oregonc     (The  two  examiners  in  New  York  and  the 
one  in  Portland  also  spend  part  of  their  time  in  checking  wool  warehouses, 
as  discussed  .latere)    One  examiner  in  the  Washington  office  has  over-all 
supervision  of  the  field  vrork  under  the  direction  of.  the  Chief  of  the  , 
Division*     In. all  other  areas  the  work  is  being  performed  on  a  reimburs- 
able basis  by  examiners,  attached  .to  the  Warehouse  Act  staff.  .During  the 
yea.r  one  examiner  was  assigned  for  about  6  months  to  assist  with  this 
work  in  the  Indianapolis  territory.     One  examiner  in  New  York  v.'-a,s  emploj^ed 
only  during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year.     In  the  New  York  area  subse- 
quent examination  v/ork  was  centered  for  the  most  part  around  warehouses 
storing  surplus  potatoes/ 

Reports  of  these  exam.infvtions  gave  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch 
fairly  accurate  pictures  of  how  and  under  what  conditions  the  commodities 
were  stored.    Por  insta.nce,  warehouses  were  reported  in  v/hich  potatoes 
were  not  stacked  in  accordance  with,  the  terms  of.  the  contract,  namely,  in 
chinmey  style;  in  other  c-^ses  pota.toes  were  piled  15  bags  high,  one  bag 
on  top  of  the  other,  or  considerably  in  excess  of  ap]prcved  practice.  An- 
other storage  wa.rehouse  was  reported  for  storing  potatoes  in  nonrefriger- 
ated  space  instead  of  in  refrigerated  space  as  the  contract  stipulated. 
Other  houses  were  reported  because  they  stored  pota.toes  in  rooms  either 
above  the  maximum  temperatures  or  below  the  ninim.um  temperatures  speci- 
fied in  their  contracts.'    Twenty  carloads  of  skim  milk,  valued  at  approx- 
imately $72,000  were  found  stored  under  extreme  fire  risks  in  a  warehouse 
v/hich  had  not  been  approved.     On  the  whole,  these  examinations  have  kept 
the  Shipping  and  St.orage'  Branch  and  the  commodity  branches  informed  as 
to  the  warehouses  offering  the  best  storage  facilities.    Adverse  condi- 
tions which  the  examiners  called  .to  the  warehousemen's  attention  have 
been  corrected  so  that  better  storage  conditions  have  resulted,  f or  De- 
partment commodi.ties.    A  further  result  of  the  examina;tions  has  been,  the 
apprisal  of  the  Shipping  and  Storage  Branch  of  operations  that  do  not 
conform  with  cpntract  requirement's,  thereby  v/arranting  that  Branch  in  tak- 
ing action  to  remove  its  commodities  to  better  storage  facilities,^ 

Bo    Supervision  ^f_^'{QoJ,  Warehouses 

In  October  1947  this  Division  vras  assigned  the  responsibility  of 
reviewing  reports  submitted  by  county  agricultural  committeemen  covering 
the  inspection' of  wool  warehouses  used  by  wool  handlers  under  contract 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  the  Livestock  Branch  of  the 
Production  and  Mnrkoting  Administration,     The  Division  prepa.red  a  compre- 
hensive examination  report  form  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
Directors  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  along  with  a  list 
of  v/arehouaes  v/ithin  their  respective  States  in  which  the  wool  handlers 
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were  storing  Governnent  wool*     The  Directors  assigned  agricultural  county 
comni ttee~ien  to  exanine  the  warehouses  in  conformity  v;ith  the  form  and 
instructions  prepared  "by  this  Divisiono     Some  600  or  more  warehouses  were 
examined^     These  v;ere  scattered  from  Ifeine  to  Oregon  and  from  North  Dako- 
ta and  Canada  to  TezzB.s^    -ta-s  the  reports  were  receix'ed  in  the  Division  they 
v/ere  carefully  reviewed  and  recommendations  made  to  the  -^-^ive stock  Branch 
regarding  necessary  inprove.nent s  in  conditions,  and  the  Division's  view 
stated  as  to  the  acceptability  of  such  wool  v.-a  rehouse  men  o    A  great  many 
adverse  reports  v/ere  submit  bed.     In  the  "beginning,  one  of  the  factors 
considered  "by  the  Division  in  passing  upon  the  acceptability  of  a  wool 
warehouseman  was  his  financial  status^,    When  a  great  many  warehousemen 
were  found  to  be  wholly  underfinanced  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  wool 
entrusted  to  them  the  recomimendations  regarding  them  were  adverse,.  Later 
the  Branch  was  instructed  not  to  look  into  the  financial  status  of  any 
wool  warehouseman.    Many  v^arehousenen  were  found  to  have  facilities  that 
were  not  suitable  for  the  storage  of  v/ool,  and  other  facilities  v/ere  of 
such  poor  construction  or  of  such  a  hazardous  nature  from  the  standpoint 
of  fire  and  were  so  wholly  la,cking  with  respect  to  adequate  fire  protec- 
tion or  wa,tch  service  that  recommendations  were  ma,de  against  use  of  the 
facilities^    About  April  1  instructions  were  issued  to  the  Branch  as  to 
v/hat  standards  it  should  follovr  in  reviewing  the  reports  on  wool  ware- 
housesc,     The  Branch  was  told  the  main  question  it  is  to' consider  is  the 
insurance  rate  per  hundred  dollars  per  annum  on  wool  stored  in  a  ware- 
house.    If  it  is  in  excess  of  $1,  the  house  is  to  be  di sppproved,  or  the 
handlex  is  required  to  insure  the  wool  at  his  ov.tl  e^qpense^     The  Division 
does  point  out  to  the  Livestock  Brn.nch  any  conditions  which  it  considers 
make  the  warehouse  or  the  v/arehousemn  undesirable  for  the  storage  of 
ComLiodity  Credit  Corporation  wool,  but  it  does  not  approve  or  disapprove 
any  v/arehouse.     It  merely  states  that  according  to  the  report  supplied 
by  the  county  committeeman,  it  appears  that  the  warehouse  does  or  does 
not  meet  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corp oration. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  submitted  by  the  agricultural  county 
comn.i tteemen ,  the  Division  employs  three  men  who  devote  their  full  time 
and  three  men  who  spend  part  of  their  time  in  making  spot  checks  of  wool 
v;arehouses<.     Their  examinations  extend  to  both  the  storage  facilities  and 
the  external  appearances  of  the  wool^     Copies  of  their  reports  with  . 
recommendations  from,  this  Division  are  submitted  to  the  Livestock  Branchy 

III«    WAREHOUSE  ACT  ATM mSTRA.TI01I  •. 

A,    ^co.pa.  of  Operation 

As  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act  was  passed  in  1916  and  has  not 
been  amended  since  1931,  the  procedures  of  admini strcation  have  become 
quite  vrell  established,  and  the  work  continues  ?2long  the  same  lines  year 
after  year,  namely.^  the  licensing  of  v/arehousemen  ajnd  the  inspection  of 
v/arehouses  before  licensing  to  see  that  they  meet  the  requirements  and 
the  examination  of  licensed  warehouses  and  the  supervision  of  licensed 
warehousemen*      Most  of  the  v/ork,  perhaps  85  percent,  is  the  supervising 
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of .  warehouses  after  licensing  them.     The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  convert 
stored  staple  agricultural  products  into  a  form  of  collateral  that  will  be 
generally  acceptable  for  loan  purposes\,  and  to  see  that  the  products  stored 
under  tne  act  are  properly  protected  while  in  storage.     Table  2  shows  by 
commodities  the  number  of  -warehouses  licensed  and  the  total  storage  capacity 
of  the  vmrehouses.  as  of  June  30^  19^8,         ■  ., 


Table  2.  -  Warehouses  licensed  under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act 
.and  their  total  storage  capacity  as  of  June  30,  1948 

a-c<;ording  to  commodities 


Commodity  . "  -.r. 

•  '  z 

■Warehouses  : 

Capacity 

••Number 

Cotton                      •  • 

■  ■  437  ' 

10,158,201  bales 

Grain 

813  .■ 

301,448,139  bushels 

Wool 

30 

72,083 > 000  pounds 

Tobacco 

4-  : 

3^290,000  pounds 

Nuts 

•.   •  9 

•      .           15^367  tons  ; 

Broomcorn 

■  ■     ■  •            4  ■ 

32,325  bales. 

Beans 

26 

1,628,450  cwt. 

Sirup 

4 

,-  .  :  .    1,398,640  gallons 

Canned  Foods 

18 

4,391,900  cases 

Cold  Pack  Fruit 

1  ■ 

4,189,500  pounds 

Seeds 

1 

232,062  cwt. 

Cherries  in  Brine 

2  . 

,   8,84^^^000  pounds 

Total  •  ■      ^  1,349 


Table  3  shows  by  commodities  licensing  activity  during  the  year. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Warehouse  Act,  namely,  sound  collateral,^  is 
not  attained  by  merely  issuing  licenses.     There  must  be  a  sound  selection  of 
v/arehbusemen  in  the  first  place.     Indiscriminate  licensing  would  soon  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  the  Warehouse  Act;  hence  no  warehousemen  is  licensed  ■■' 
until  a  thorough  investigation  is  made  of  him  and  a  thorough  inspection' is 
made  of  his  facilities  in  order  to  determine  (1)_ that  the  warehouseman  has 
a  proper  facility  for  storing  the  product  in  question:   (2)  that  it  is 
properly  equipped  to  care  for  the  product  while  in  storage;  (3)  that  the 
financial  responsibility  and  reputation  of  the  warehouseman  are  satisfac- 
tory; (4)  that  the  vrarehouse  is  equipped  with  proper  scales  and  inspection 
equipment;  (5)  that  employees,  such- as  superintendents,  samplers,  weighers, 
inspectors,  and  graders,  are  competent  to  perform  their  respective  duties; 
and  (6)  that  the  property  is  legally  under  the  control  of  the  warehouse-  ■ 
man  and  that  he  legally  exercises  control  over  all  its  operation^.  Those 
determinations  are  only  the  initial  steps  in  licensing  and  making  collat- ■ 
eral.    After  a  license  -is  issued  the  all -import ant  function  of  supervision 
begins.     This  supervision  is  not  continuous  day  by  day,  but  is  performed 
by  means  of  irregular  and  unannounced  examinations  covering  the  entire 
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warehousing  operation.     Such  exaninations  must  "be  thorough  and  sufficient-^ 
ly  frequent  to  make  certain  that  the  law  and  the  regulations  are  observed 
and  that  receipt  holders  are  protected.    Upon  each  inspection  sufficient 
products  of  each  grade  must  be  found  in  each  warehouse  to  cover  all  out- 
standing receipts  and  to  care  for  all  stora.ge  obligations  of  the  warehouse- 
man,   For  some  commodities  this  becomes  a  painstaking  and  complicated  task 
which  can  be  performed  only  by  experienced  and  highly  trained  examiners* 

The  warehouseman  is  asked  to  produce  his  book  of  warehouse  receipts 
and  any  other  books  or  records  containing  information  pertinent  to  the 
examination.    The  warehouse  receijjt  book  contains  a  carbon  copy  of  each 
receipt  issued,  and  shov/s  the  name  of  the  depositor,  weight  and  grade  of 
the  products,  the  date  issued,  and  other  basic  data.    All  original  copies 
of  warehouse  receipts  v/hich  have  been  canceled  by  the  warehouseman  are 
also  turned  over  to  the  examiner  so  tha,t  the  final  result  of  his  audit 
ma.y  be  a  set  of  figures  showing  exactly  ho\f  much  gra.in  or  other  product, 
by  weight  a.nd  grade,  is  represented  by  v/arehouse  receipts,  outstanding  at 
the  time  of  the  examination. 

All  outstanding  receipts  are  credit  instruments.     They  may,  at  the 
moment,  be  lodged  in  a  bank  as  collateral  to  a  loan  running  a.s  high  as 
?0  to  90  percent  of  the  value  of  the  product  represented  by  the  receipt. 
They  may  be  in  possession  of  a  farmer  awaiting  the  day  v/hen  he  desires  to 
trade    his  product  for  cash.     They  may  be  in  the  possession  of  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  assuming  their  relative  importance  in  a  national  agricultural 
programo    Wherever  located,  they  are  evidence  of  products  that  must  exist 
if  obligations  or  plans  based  on  their  existence  are  to  be  carried  out 
satisfactorily^ 

The  examiner  does  not  ask  the  warehouseman  merely  for  copies  of  re- 
ceipts that  have  been  issued^     He  asks  to  see  all  of  the  receipts  that 
have  not  been  used.     He  knows  in  advance  whether  he  has  to  account  for 
1,000,  5,000,  or  any  other  specific  number  of  receipt s*    No  receipt  can 
be  obtained  by  a  warehousema^n  except  upon  orders  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment.   All  receipts  are  printed  by  one  printer;  and  records  are  main- 
tained to  show  the  exact  number  supplied  to  each  warehouseman.     The  ex- 
aminer can  thus  determine  whether  any  unused  receipts  have  been  tampered 
with  or  cannot  be  properly  accounted  for  by  the  warehouseman. 

The  review  of  records  does  not  stop  with  an- audit  of  warehouse  re- 
ceipts.    In  addition  it  covers  products  received  into  the  warehouse  and 
for  which  a  warehouseman  may  be  responsible  but  against  which  receipts 
have  not  been  issued,  as  well  as  products  for  which  receipts  have  been 
canceled  but  shipment  has  not  been  completed.     In  brief,   the  purpose  of 
the  audit  is  to  determine  that  the  quantity  of  each  kind  and  grade  of 
product  that  should  be  in  the  warehouse  to  satisfy  the  warehouseman's 
obligations  is  there  at  the  time  of  the  examination*     These  facts  having 
been  established,  the  next  step  is  to  take  an  inventory "of  products 
actually  stored  in  the  varehouse/. 
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In  the  case  of  grain  the  examiner  vjould  have,  little  success  arriv- 
ing at  the  amount  of  each  grade  in  a  grain  elevator  unless  certain  "basic 
information  had  been  worked  out.     The. variety  of  shapes,   sizes,  and  stor- 
age capacity  of  individual  grain  b in s, J. s.- -almost  limitless.    There  are  sin- 
gle bins  that,  hold  more  than  a  milldon,  bushel-s  each.  -  There  are  bins  so 
irregular  in  shape  that  complicated  mathematical  formulas  must  be  used  to 
calculate  the  cross-section  area,  , For:  each  bin-  or  container,  the  bushel- 
per-foot-of-depth  capacity  is  computed  and  tabulated  in  chart  form.  This 
chart  is  used  by  the  examiner  in  determining  the  quantity  of  grain  in  each 
bin.  ..  ■:■  :     -  .  - 

The  amount  of  grain  in  terms  of  pounds  or  bushels  that  a  given 
spa.ce  will  contain,  however,  varies  a,ccording  to  the  kind,  grade,  and 
condition  of  the  grain.     The  chart  may  shov;  tha.t  a_certa,in.  bin  is  100 
feet  in  depth  and  of  an  area  sufficient  to  hold  200  bushels  per  foot. 
Its  capacity  ;ls  ra.ted  at  20,000  bushel s»    This  bin  v/hen  full  of  wheat 
may  actua.lly  contain  anyv/here  from  17,000  to  23,000  or  more  bushels,  be- 
cause ii^eat  has  a  wide  range  of  quality,  and  quality  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  packing  effect  that  takes  place  v/hen  the  bin  is  filled. 
Because  of  the  different  packing  behavior  of  different  kinds  and  quali- 
ties of  grain  the  examiner  may  find  as  much  as  26,000  to  28,000  bushels 
of  oats  in  this  20,000-bushel  bin*    Elevator  bins  are  seldom  filled  to 
capacity,, of  course,   so  the  examiner  must  determine  by  measurement  the 
number  of  feet  occupied  by  grain  in  each  bin  in  the  warehouse.     The  job 
is  further  complicated  by . the  fact  that  .the  grain  line  is  not  ordinarily 
a  level  surface.     There  may  be  a  difference  of  10  feet  or  more  between 
the  high  and  low  points.    Properly  trained. examiners become  expert  at 
estimating  the, .point  at  v/hich  the  grain  would  level, 

•  The  kind,  grade,  and  condition  of  grain  in  each  bin  is  important 
•not  only  because, it  is  a  major  factor  in  estimating  the  quantity  con- 
tained therein  but  also  because  the  inventory  wil.l  be  matched  against 
the  wa.rehouseman '  s  storage  obligations  by  kind,  grade,  and  quantity.: 
Therefore,  the  examiner  must  draw  a  liberal  sample  from  each  bin  ajid, 
analyze  the  sample  to  determine  its  kind,  grade,  and  condition,  For 
this  analysis  he  pays  specia.1  a^ttention  to  the  keeping  qua^lities  of  the 
grain  and  to  any  indication  of  deterioration,  such  as  excessive  warmth, 
presence  of  insects  injurious  to  grain,  sour    or  musty  odor,  and  evi- 
dence of  "  sick"  wheat-. 

This-  measuring  and  sampling  procedure  and  analysis  of  samples 
enable  the  examiner  to  m.ake  his  ovm  estimate  of  the  quantity,  grade,  and 
condition  of  all  grain  in  the  warehouse.    The  results  are  set  down  in 
a  column  parallel  to  the  results  of  the  audit  of .  warehouse  receipts 
and-  other  records  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  discrepan- 
cies that  may  exist.   . The  warehouseman  is  then  advised  of  any  unfavora- 
ble discrepancies  and  is  requested  to  correct  them,    A  full  report  of 
v/hat  was  found  and  of  the  corrective  measures  taken.,  if  any  v/ere  neces- 

'  -----  ,»"■•  . 

sary,  'is.  submitted  to  the  examiner's  supervisor  ,  v/ho  follows  each  case 
carefully  to  see  that  all  corrections  Bxe  made.     If  .necessary,  the.  V/ash- 
ington  office  contacts  the  warehouseman. 
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In  addition  the  examiner  makes  a  note  of  any  defects  in  the  ware- 
house ptructure  6r  equipment  or  of  any  matter  he  wishes  to  tring  to  the 
attention  of  the  warehouseman,.    He  examines  the  warehouseman's  insurance 
policies  and  records  the  policy  numbers ,  name  of  issuing  company, and  kind  . 
and  extent  of  coverage.  If  thfe  insurance!  is  insufficient,  he  requests 
that  it  "be  increased  inmediately.     The  examiner  calls  on  local  "bankers  to 
exchange  information  which  properly  may  "be  exchanged  concerning  the  ware- 
houseman's operations..    He  is  always  willing  to  discuss  with-  the  warehouse- 
man any  pro'blem  the  warehouseman  may  wish  to  refer  to  him  and  to  advise  him 
or  suggest  where  he  can  get  competent  advice. 

On  the  occasion  of  each  examination,  the  examiner  checks  the  scales 
to  see  that"  they  are  functioning  properly.    He  checks  the  work  of  weighers 
and  superintendents..    Perhaps  he  may  have  "been,  instructed  to  look  into 
certain  features  of  the  financial  structure  or  to  verify  records  of  owner- 
ship of  the  warehousemrn..    He  frequently  interviews  depositors  in  eleva- 
tors or  v/arehouses  to  get  their  reactions.    The  examination  is  of  such  a 
character  that  it  often  reveals  to  the  warehouseman  himself  had  conditions 
of  which  he  was  not  aware  and  which,  if  they  had  not  "been  detected  and  cor- 
rected, would  lead  to  serious  consequence,.    In  short,  an  ex?minat ion  of  a 
federally  licensed  warehouse  is  always  made  v/ith  two  objectives  ever  up- 
permost in  the  examiner's  mind:    To-  esta'blish  the  :integrity  and  colla.teral 
value  of  the  warehouse  receipt  and  to  protect  the  commodity.. 

"\    Bxaminati.ons  covering  warehouses  storing  commodities  other  than 
gra-in  have  the  same  objectives,   though  in  the  case  of  comnodities  Btorod 
on  an  identity-preserved  basis  the  examiner  must  locate  in  the  warehouse 
the  identical  product  covered  by  the  warehouse  receipt. 

During  the  past  year  2,393  examination ^ as' previously  'described  were 
made  of  grain  warehouses,  1,508  of  cotton  warehouses,  and  a^bout  225.  of  ware- 
house §  storing  other  commodities..    It  should  be  pointed -out  that  included 
in  the  warehouses  examined  were  the  largest  cotton  warehouses": in  the  coun- 
try arid  some  of  the  largest  grain  elevators.  '-■  ,•  V 

B..    Pri2.brems_durin^  t,he  :  Year  '  ■  ; 

1«     Taxiff^,     One  task-  in  connectioh^ with  administering . the-; Ware- 
house Act  v/hich  seems  to  require  more  and  more,  time  '  each- year  is-  . that  of 
obtaining  from  warehousemen  proper  tariffs  which  set  forth  their  charges 
succinctly  and  in  a  manner  that  can  be  re.adily  understood.    The  law  imposes 
the  responsibility  upon  the  Department -to  see  that  -charges  are  not  unreason- 
able or  discriminatory^    With -the- general-  increase  in  the  co.s*- .of .  living, 
warehousemen  have  foun-d  it  necessary  -"td  pay  higher  wages  and  salaries. 
G-ene rally  all  costs  enter ing  into  their- operations  have  increased.,  The 
result  is  that  for  the- last  -several' 'ybars  charges'  of  many  warehousemen 
have    increased,.  '  These'  must  be  carefully  analyzed  before;  the  tariffs  can 
be' pa.ssed.    To  determine  what  are  fa'ir  charges 'necessitates  a  great  deal 
.of  correspondence  and  some'times -conferences  with  warehousemen,..  .  From  the 
wording  of  many  ta-riffs  tha.t  'are  submitted  it'  is  not  possiblq  to  ■  tell  what 
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the  stora.ge  of  a  bale  of  cotton  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  nay  cost  a  depositor 
before  he.  gets  it'' out  of  the  warehouse  Or  elevator.  '  Necessary  clarifica- 
tions naturally  require  correspondence.    Again,  some  licensees  and  other 
warehousemen    who  are  applying  for  licenses  have  wanted  to  place  at  the 
head  of  their  tariffs  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  grain  received 
at  the  v;a,rehouse  was  delivered  to  the  warehouseman  for  sale.     In  other 
words,  the  v/are  house  man  wanted  to  treat  the'  grain  as  sold  to  him  rather 
thrji  a.s  tendered  to  him  for  storage^  such  vrording  exception  has  had 

to  be  taken^    Meetings,  were  held  in  areas  where"  v/arehousemen  were  disposed 
so  to*  word  their  ta.riffs.     Some  warehousemen  take  the  position  that  when 
a  question  regarding  their  tariffs  is  rai sed  it;  is  an  attempt'  to  fix  their 
rates,    They  contend  that  the  Depa^rbment  has  no  authority  to  fix  rates  but 
only  to  see  that  rates  are  neither  unreasonable  nor  exorbitant.    The  Division 
has  asked,  v/here  rates  are  to  be  increased,'  that  the  warehousemen  su;^ply 
data  showing  increased  costs  to  Justify  the-  increased  rate» 

2<,     So~calie4  o.7jerf lo.w_grai.nj^    In  many  producing  areas  the  storage 
capacity  is  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  grain  produced  within  the 
areas.     In  some  areas  a  country  elevator  man  who:  nay  have  ah  elevator  of 
25,000  or  50,000  bushels  capacity  accepts  the  farmer's  grain,  issues  him 
a  country  warehouse  receipt^  and  immediately  forwards  tha,t  grain  to  some 
terminal  or  subterminal  elevator  vrithout  the  permission  of  the  depositor,. 
In  other  areas  the  elevator  man  accepts  storage  until  his' house  is  filled, 
and  then,  without  issuing  receipts  of  his  own,  forv/ards  the  grain  to  some 
other  elevator  man  for  storage*    Here  again  the  operation  is  ^nerally  done 
vfithout  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  owner.    As  a  result  of  such  opera- 
tions, some  vrarehouses  who  had  storage  ca,pacity  for  100,000  or  200,000 
bushels  have  forwarded  as  much  as  3  and  4  times  their  ovm.  storage  capacity. 
In  one  cn-se  it  is  known"  that  a  country  elevator  ma,n  had.  forwarded  this  ex- 
cess grain  to  another  elevator  man  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  away;  that  this 
elevator  became  filled,  and  in  turn  forwarded  this  grain  on  to  several 
other  eleVatorSj  one  as  much  a,s  500  or  more  miles  distant.     In  another  case 
grain  v;as  shipped  to  a  commission  merchant,  who  was  not  even  known  to  have 
an  elevator.     The  result  v;as  that  while  the-  -oroducers  of  the  grain  had 
reason  to  think  that  their  grain  wa.s  stored  in  the  elevator  to  which  they 
had  originally  taken  it,  not  even  the'  original  elevator  man  knew  where 
much  of  the  producers^  grain  was,  and  neither  the  country  elevator  man  nor 
the  producers  had  a  receipt  for  the  grain c     Such  opers.tions  expose  the 
country  ^elevator  man  to  tremendous  liabilities,-    The  Department-  has  taken 
the  position  that  federally  licensed  warehousemen  ^may  not  forward  grain 
which  is  tendered  to  them,  for  storage  vfithout'  the  consent  of  the  ovmer  of 
the  grain.    The  limited  storage  capacity  in  most  hea\'y  grain-producing 
areas  is  creating,  a  serious  problema    But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  country  storage  that  should  be  built.     Very  obviously  it  would  not  be 
economical  to  build  sufficient  country  storage  to  take  care  of  maximum 
production  in  any  one  area.    For  many- years  a  good  deal  of  the  space  would 
be  idle.    Heavy  producing  areas  should'  be  surveyed  to  find  whether  they 
have  sufficient  storage  space  and  vrhat  vrould  "constitute  an  economical 
amount  of  storage  space  for  the  areas.     Steps  should  then  be  taken  to  get 
such  space  constructed.    Meanwhile  arrangements  should  be  worked  out  to 
have  necessary  shipping  of  grain  from  one  elevator  to  another  done  in  an 
orthodox  way. 
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3,  I.nsura.nc^«    Another  problem  in  connection  with  grain  storage 
is  that  of  adequate  insurance  coverage.    Frequently  the  Division  finds 
that  warehousemen  who  issue  receipts  which  recite  that  the  grain  is  fully 
insured  "by  the  warehousemen  carry  their  insurance  with  companies  that  are 
not  strong  financially;  or  that  the  policies  they  hold  do  not  give  ade- 
quate coverage  to  protect  "both  the  depositors  and  the  warehousemen.  Many 
times  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  protection  is  given  by  policies.  Again, 
with  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  each  year  to  get  covera,ge  in  sufficient  amount.    A  number 

of  licensed  elevator  men  experienced  acute  difficulty  in  that  connection 
in  the  past  year.     If  the  larger  grain  elevators  now  carried  the  stocks 
that  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  sufficient 
fire  insurance  coverage.     The  same  difficulty  would  be  experienced  by 
large  cotton  v/arehouses.     It  is  now  being  experienced  in  the  peanut  in- 
dustry.    The  limitations  in  amount  that  underwriters  are  placing  on  pea- 
nuts are  entirely  inadequate  to  cover  the  riskso 

4,  ^ol.ic.iiing_grain_on  t.he  joa^i^  o.f_flLee,  s.to.riLge.    Another  prob- 
lem  during  the  year  arose  because  of  solicitations  for  storage  made  by 
certain  terminal  and  subterminal  elevator  men  among  country  shippers  and 
elevator  men  on  the  basis  that  no  storage  cha.rge  would  be  assessed  against 
the  grain.     Sim.ilar  solicitations  apparently  were  practiced  on  the  pa.rt  of 
some  mill  operators.     Some  producers  and  country  shippers  are  misled  by 
such  offers  of  free  storage.     Of  course,  it  must  be  quite  apparent  that  no 
terninal  or  mill  operator  can  build  and  maintain  expensive  terminal  eleva- 
tors without  assessing  charges  for  their  use.     Evidently  the  purpose  was 
"to  get  this  grain  into  the  ha.nds  of  terminals  and  mills  and  out  of  the 
hands  of  producers  and  country  operators.    A  serious  question  that  might 
be  raised  is^     Is  this  grain,  when  it  goes  to  the  terminal  or  mill  ele- 
vator, actually  placed  in  storage,  or  is  it  being  disposed  of  or  milled"? 
There  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  grain  has  disa.ppeared.     If  it  has, 
then  there  could  be  no  justification  for  storage  charges  against  it.  What 
happens  to  the  farmer  or  the  country  shipper  if  the  terminal  or  mill  oper- 
ator is  not  able  to  produce  wieat  or  make  financial  settlement  v/hen  the 
farmer  or  country  shipper  v/ants  to  dispose  of  his  graint    Even  if  settle- 
ment is  made  with  the  farmer  when  he  fina.lly  wants  to  dispose  of  his  grain, 
such  a  plan  works  against  the  very  progr-am  which  the  farmers  have  been 
trying  to  develop  either  individually  or  through  their  cooperative  market- 
ing associations,  namely,  to  hold  the  grain  off  the  market  at  certain  times 
so  as  to  have  an  orderly  flow  and  thus  to  avoid  ups  and  downs  in  the  mar- 
ket c 

5,  Exc.e^siv^  o.r_uafaix  m'l-X.ke.tin^  .co^t^:    During- the  past 'year  in 
certadn  heavy  wheat-producing  areas  operators  of  elevatoiis  at  country 
points  who  are  also  engaged  in  grain  merchandising  were,  in  addition  to 
making  their  regular  receiving  and  delivery  charges  for  handling  the  grain 
through  their  elevator,  levying  a  toll  ranging  from  5  cents  to  as  much  as 
18  cents  per  bushel  on  the  wheat.     In  other  words,   the  price  that  they  paid 
the  farmer  was  from  5  to  18  cents  per, bushel  less  than  that  at  which  they 
sold  the  wheat  to  other  merchandisers  or  millers.     The  construction  of  ad- 
equate warehousing  facilities  ;in  such  producing  areas  would  go  a  long  way 
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toward  breaking  up  such  practices  as  these  which  are  always  possible  at  a 
time  vjhen  prices  are  high,  space 'limited,  and  farmers  are  not  pressed 
financially.  .  ;  ..  . 

.  C»    .Mejeded_Rese.axcii  ■. 

The  problems  prev-iously  mentioned  su^rgest  that  there  is  need  for 
some  fundamental,  intelligent  research,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
grain  warehousing  p,nd- marketing,  and  that  a  careful,  study  covering  the 
marketing  of  peanuts  would  not  be  axmiss„    No  time  should  be  lost -in 
studying  the  overflow  problem  in  connection  with  grain,  in  ferreting 
out  the  so-called  free  storage  comr^e  tit  ion,  or  in  studying  the  extra 
toll  that  certain  grain  merchandisers  have  been  levying  on  producers, 
A. thorough  study  should  be  made  of  the  insurance -problem  as  it  affects 
the  proper  warehousing  and  financing  of  grain,  peanuts,  and  certain 
other  agricultural  products,'    It  is  quite  apparent  that,  an  educational 
campaign  anong  the  producers  of  certain  agricultural  products  and  the 
warehousemen  handling  such  products  is  essential  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  marketing  of  those  product s«  •  ;  , 

•  .  D.    ^rade  Meeting 

Meetings  were  held  with  eight  groups  of  licensees  representing 
different  parts  of  the  country.    The  purpose  was  to  discuss  with  ware- 
housemen and  members  of  the  trade,  at. first  hand,  their  problems  and 
problems  that  confront  the  Department,  and  to  develop  ways  and  means 
permitting  warehousemen  to  operate  under  the  Warehouse  Act  and  at  the 
same-time  take  care  of  the  interests  af  depositors  in  warehouse s«.  Not 
all  problems  were  solved,  of  course,  but  a  better  understanding  of 
them  was  reached.     It  is  hoped  that  even  further  prOr?rress  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  possible  as  ■  the  result'  of  proposed  research  revealing 
.essential  facts  to  guide  warehouse  licensees  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  and  producers  ih  doing  a  better  marketing  Job <>  ■ 

■  ^»    Problems  wj.thin  Organiza,ti on  ■ 

An  organization  problem  which  has  been  plaguing  the  Division  for 
several  years  has  become  more  acute  during-  the  past  year;  that  is»  the 
inability  to  obtain  proper  men  to  serve  as  examiners,    For  10  years  the 
Division  has  been  undermanned,  particularly  the  staff  of  grain  warehouse 
examiners;  this  year,  through  ■  resignations  and  inability  to.  get  recruits 
the  situation  is  acute,.    In  January  of  this  year  the  U.  S,  Civil  Service 
Commission  announced  an  examination^  for  three  grades  of-.- grain  warehouse 
exa.miners.    Ab'out  150  applications  were-  filed;    This  number  produced  only 
12  eligible s',' 6  of  whom  were  already  serving^' on"  the  staff  under  temporary 
or -war  service  ■appointments^  '  One  of  the  additional  6  has  been  apioointed* 
Another  one'  Immediately  v/ithdrew  his  name  from  the  register.    The  qualifi 
cations  of  'the  4  others  on  tl^ie  register  are  questionableo  ■ 

At  this  time  the  Division  should  have  at  least  12. additional  men 
on  its  grain-examining  staff.     The  limited  staff  prevents  exnansion  of 
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its  work,  while  inquiries  about  licensing  are  received  weekly.     Very  ob- 
viously warehousemen  should  not  "be  licensed  if  the  standards  of  super- 
vision cannot  be  maintained. 

Fc    Ee4,U^st.s_f^r_Additi.onaX  ^exvice.s_ 

Last  year,  the  Department  not  only  received  ap-olications  to  license 
wa.rehouses  for  the  first  time,  but  also  requests  for  licensing  additional 
space  in  warehouses  already  licensed.    Particularly  this  was  true  with 
respect  to  space  for  gro.in.     In  addition,  applications  were  filed  for 
licensing  peanut  warehouses  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  more  appli- 
cations are  expected.     Interest  was  manifested  by  the  canning  industry  in 
the  storage  of  Florida  citrus  fruit.     These  com.modities  are  already  on  the 
eligible  list  for  storage  under  the  United  States  Warehouse  Act*     In  ad- 
dition, requests  were  received  to  place  entirely  new  commodities  on  the  ^ 
eligible  list,  among  them  various  seeds,  particularly  clover  and  other 
seeds  raised  in  the  arid  country  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountain Sc     Some  in- 
terest was  m/inifested  in  the  storage  of  sugar  under  the  act,  and  an  ur- 
gent request  to  place  alfalfa  m^eal  on  the  eligible  list  was  filed  by  a  • 
producer  who  indicated  that  his  tonnage  represents  about  10  percent  of 
the  entire  production  of  the  United  State Sc     Such  requests  should  have 
consideration,  but  it  is  not  a-oparent  how  they  can  be  granted  when  the 
Division  is  already  undermanned  for  the  present  workload, 

Ben,ef.iJbs_of  .the.  Wa,rehouse.  ^ct 

Again  and  again  the  questions  are  asked:  liHiom  does  the  Warehouse 
Act  benefit^     What  is  its  worth^    These  questions  can  be  best  answered 
by  operators  under  the  act  and  those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  ito 

Receipts  issued  under  the  act  are  a  form  of  collateral  which  are 
generally  acceptable  to  lending  agencies  as  security -to  loans.  The 
manager  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable  growers'  associa.tion  states  that  on  the 
basis  of  their  present  borrowings  the  Warehouse  Act  saves  the  a.ssociation 
from  $6,000  to  $7,500  per  year,  which  merely  .represents  a  difference  in 
interest  rates.     "But,"  said  the  manager,  "it  isn't  this  m.ere  difference 
in.  interest  rates  which  represents  the  real  va.lue  of  the  Warehouse  Act 
to  us,  but  the  very  fact  that  we  ha.ve  the  service  always  available,  and 
that  our  receipts  have  been  i:ss.ued  under  the  Warehouse  Act,  opens  up  the 
money  markets  of  the  country  to  us  and  makes  our  credit  problems  quite 
simple,"  -  .  •  . 

A  very  interesting  illustration  of  the  value  of  Federal  warehouse 
■receipts  and  their  v/ide  acceptance  was  given  by  a,  cotton  merchaxit  v/ho 
sometime  ago  was  ^traveling  abroad.    While  in  Liverpool  he  found  himself 
in  need  of  money  under  such  circumstances  that  it  vfas  difficult  for  him 
to  satisfy  those  v/hom  he  approached  for  funds.     He  presented  some  Federal  * 
v/arehouse  receipts  covering  cotton  stored  in  warehouses  in  the  United 
States,  and  iramedia.tely  he  was  able  to  borrow  on  the  basis  of  those 
receipt s,  •  • 
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The  benefits  of  the  Warehouse  Act  are  not  confined  to  the  field 
of  finance.    It  is  reflecting  its  influence  in  the  character  of  products 
that  are  going  to  market  and  the  prices  which  the  farmers  get  for  their 
products,    Ely  pointing  out  to  operators  of  warehouses  the  heed  for  proper 
grading^  their  right  to  refuse  to  accept  products  that  are  not  in  stor- 
able  condition,  and  the  wisdom  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  farmer  is 
informed  as  to  the  correct  amount  of  moisture  content  and  dockage  in  his 
grain ^  an  improvement  is  being  effected  in  the  merchandising  of  grain 
which  reflects  itself  right  back  to  the  farmer*    Removal  of  dockage 
gives  an  additional  benefit  in  that  it  frees  many  cars  in  the  course  of 
a  year  for  Essential  transportation,  and  saVes  many  thousands  of  dollars 
which  would  be  paid  for  transporting  nothing  more  nor  less  than  trash 
and  dirt. 

In  a  field  that  was  little  thought  of  at  the  time 'the  IVarehouse 
Act  was  passed,,  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter,  the  act  has  come 
to  aid  materially o    YJhen  a  loss  by  fire  occurs  at  a  licensed  cotton 
v^arehouse,  the  underwriters  haVe  come  to  viev;  the  examinations  which 
the  Division  makes  with  such  high  faVor  that  they  do  not  send  their  own 
inspectors  to  federally  licensed  warehouses.    The  first  thing  they 
inquire  about  upon  hearing  of  the  fire  is  whether  the  warehouse  is 
federally  licensed,  and,  if  so,  they  next  inquire  of  the  Government 
supervisor  whether  he  has  dispatched  examiners  to  that  warehouse.  They 
withheld  their  settlements  until  the  Government  examiners  have  made  their 
report,  and  they  accept  that  report  as  a  basis  for  making  fire  loss 
adjustments  vjith  their  insured.    Both  the  underwriters  and  the  insurer 
accept  those  reports  without  question. 

In  this  day,  when  there  is  a  growing  feeling  on  the  part  of  busi- 
nessmen against  Government  intruding  on  business,  it  seems  paradoxical 
for  businessmen  vjho  have  been  operating  under  the  l/Jarehouse  Act  for  a 
number  of  years  to  ask  for  "more"  of  the  luarehouse  Act  and  its  adminis- 
tration; in  other  words,  what  might' seem  to  be  more  Government  in 
business.    But  the  Warehouse  Act  is  essentially  a  Governmental  activity 
which  helps  private  business' operate  more  efficiently  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  the  producers. 

Nothing  has  more  pulling  power  than  the  statements  of  those  who 
have  had  experience.    Appended,  therefore,  are  expressions  from  some 
licensees  who  have  operated  under  the  Warehouse  Act  for  a  number  of 
years.    These  expressions  come  from  small  and  large  operators. 

From  the  manager  of  a  cooperative  association  in  the  Middle  VJest: 

"V/e  wish  to  compliment  the  U.  S.  Warehouse  Department 
for  the  efficient  service  they  have  provided  the 
cooperative  elevators  in  the  area.  " 

"This  service  is  very  beneficial  not  only  to  the  ele- 
vators but  to  the  producers  as  well  as  it  gives  the 
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farmer  ample  lorotection  on  stored  grainy     It  also 
enables  the  eleva.tor  to' secure  adequate  finances  to 
handle  the  crop  by  "being  able  to  "borrov/  money  on 
warehouse  receipts,  ^ 

"We  trust  that  nothing  will  prevent  the  Warehouse  Depart- 
ment from  continuing  the.ir  present  service^  In  fact,  v/e 
feel  that  it  is  very  important  to  the  elevators  and  pro- 
ducers that  this  service  be  exf^anded  as  soon  as  X->ossible," 

Prom  a'  cotton  merchant  comes  the  following  expression; 

"We  in  this  m.arket  have  had  on  opportunity  through  many 
years  of  operations  to  realize  the  many  advantages  that 
are  obtainable  through  the  handling  of  cotton  merchandis- 
ing in  warehouses  which  are  licensed  under  the  U,  S*  Ware- 
house Acto     The  most  important  of  these  benefits,  from  a 
merchant's  vie\vpoint,  is  thcat  v/hich  perm.it s  the  opera- 
tion of  warehouses  which  are  financially  responsible  un- 
der this  license  due  to  the  careful  check  made  by  your 
department  before  licensing  is  arranged.     This  protection 
is  especiall.}?-  desirable  in  the  handling  of  cotton  in 
interior  warehouses  which  in  j.nany  cases  are  comparative- 
ly small  and  irresponsible.     Without  this  feature  of 
federal  protection  of  the  warehouse  receipts  through  its 
system  of  periodic  stock-checking,  as  well  as  application 
of  other  physical  safeguards,  through  the  supervisory  and 
protective  duties  of  your  depa.rtment ,  the  confidence 
generally  had  by  the  trade  and  banking  circles  in  these 
documents  v/ould  be  much  affected* 

"  The  warehouse  receipt  v/hich  carries  the  federal  license 
is  in  addition  a  very  acceptable  document  when  used  as 
collateral  v.dth  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
which  look  upon  such  a  certif  ica.te  as  a  negotiable  in- 
strument representing  in  the  fullest  measure  a  protec- 
tion not  completely  afforded  through  other  formsc 

"The  licensing  o^  warehouses  under  the  U.  S,  Warehouse  Act 
unquestionably  extends  to  the  document  issued  by  warehouses 
.xfhich  may  operate  under  this  federal  service,  a  special 
form  of  prestige  which  we  as  merchants  and  storers  of  this 
very .  valuable  com.modity  feel  is  vital  in  the  handling  of 
our  cotton.    Unquestionably,  all  warehouses  v/hich  are  in 
this  category/  enjoy  a  distinction  and  advantage  which  we 
are  certain  they  m.ust  maintain  only  by  the  constant  use 
of  your  valuable  service." 

A  rice  warehouseman  expressed  his  view  of  federal  warehouse  super- 
vision as  follows* 
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"After  fourteen  years  of  storing  rice  under  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act,  we  want  to  express  our  ap-  reciation  for  the 
"benefit  that  has  cone  from  this  ser^ce, 

"Probably  farr.iers  have  -nrof  ited  more  than  any  other  group^ 
They  feel    secure  in  holding  negotiable  receipts  issued 
under  this  Act  for  the  products  they  store.     They  know 
their  products  are  safe  and  in  case  they  need  to  borrow 
money  these  receipts  serve  as  preferred  collateral  in  any 
bank. 

"Those  who  ^^.end  money  on  farm  products  are  benefited  be- 
. cause  they  know  their  collateral  is  good  and  is  well  pro- 
tected in  a  properly  operated  warehouse  against  fire  or 
other  loss, 

"Those  v/ho  operate  warehouses  are  benefited  because  the 
■  periodical'  physical  checks  of  stocks  by  the  examiners  of 
•   the  Warehouse  Administration  establish  the  accuracy  of 
records  and  these  visits  have  a  tendency  to  keep  warehouse 
help  alert  v/hich  results  in  order  and  cleanliness  and  these 
in  turn  result  in  lower  insurance  rates  and  operating  costs, 

"We,  as  millers,  purchase  large  quantities  of  rough  rice  from 
farmers  and  store  both  rough  and  clean  rice  in  v/arehouses 
licensed  under  the  Act.     Experience  has  taught  us  that 
licensed  warehouses  operated  under  the  Act  are  efficiently 
administered  in  conformity  with  the  regalations  for  ware- 
housemen storing  grain  and  we  feel  secure  in    tcving  receipts 
that  are  acceptable  as  collateral  to  lending  banks, 

"In  our  opinion  the  accurate  records  of  these  warehouses 
should  be  of  assistance  to  the  Federal  G-overnment  in  giving 
to  the  public  authentic  reports  on  available  supplies  of 
•the  various  farm  products.     Such  reports  are  valuable  to 
industries  and  to  the  investing  public," 

From  a  grain  warehouseman  who  has  been  licensed  since  1930  comes 
this  expression: 

"As  you  know,  we  have  always  had  a  federal  license.     It  has 
become  just  a  mrt  of  our  business  operation.    We  depend 
on  it  in  a  way  just  like  our  bookkeeping  department  or  any 
other  department  of  our  association.    We  consider  the  super- 
vision of  the  department  very  important  and  necessary, 

•  "If  something  would  happen  to  the  warehouse  act  it  would  be 
  a  severe  loss  to  us  and  we  sure  don^t  want  that  to  happen^ 
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.."As  to  our  financial  operation  we  use  it  to  help  finance 

■  our  grain,  as  in  case  of  grain  car  shortage,  v/e  reissue 
the  receipts  and  use  them  as  security  until  cars  are  o"b- 
tained  and  the  grain  can  he  loaded.     This  you  can  see  is 

■  a  hig  help  to' any  one  in  the  grain  "business, 

.  "To  the  farmer  of  the' community  it  gives  them  negotiable 
receipt  in  which  to  help  finance  their  operations. 
We  have  always  felt  that  when  a  farmer  stores  his  grain 
his  intentions  are  that  market  conditions  will  improve 
and  that  he  will  get  a  "better  price  for  his  grain. 
We  believe  that  there  is  too  much  grain  going  into  the 
mills  and  elevators  each  year  that  is  ground  into  flour 
or  disposed  of  without  first  "being  purchased  from  the 
farmers. 

"We  believe  that  if  everyfarmer  that  stored  grain  under- 
stands the  warehouse  act  there  v/ould  be  very  little 

•  grain  stored  anywhere  except  in  Federal  licensed  ware- 
•■•  houses, 

'  .■"■We  know  that  the  farmers  of  our- community  are  using  the 
receipts  to  an  advantage  as  well  as  the  local  bankers, 
'.;     ■:We 'have .  di scussed  warehouse  receipt s  witH  our  local 

•.  ;bankers.     They'  say  that  they  never  have  .had  a  bank  exami- 

.jner  question  a. Federal  warehouse  receipt,  and  as  Mr,  

■  . .  of  the  First  National  Bank  stated  in  our 

•  conversation  that  we' depend  on  wheat,  the  only  grain  crop 
:,          produced  by  farmers  on  a  large  scale  and  he  hoped  nothing 

.  would  happen  to  the  act..  -Mr,   '    ' of  the  

County  Bank  is  of  the  same  opinion, 

"We  operate  six  country  elevators- having  .a  licensed  capa.city 
of  825,000  bushels.     The  farmer  depends. on  the  warehouse  act 
and  if  repealed  it  would  hurt  agriculture. 

''We  hope  it  will  continue  as  in  the  past  and  if  we  can  do 
anything  to  help  please  let  us  know."-  ..; 

From  a  soybean  operator  in  Kentucky  comes  this  testimonial: 

"The  service  of  the  U.   S,  Warehousing  Act  has  been 
most  helpful  to  this  organization  and  our  many  patrons 
in  making  possible  for  us  to  better  handle  the  financing 
of  our  soybean  crop  which,  of  .necessity ,■  move-s  more 
largely  during  the  months  of  October  and  November.  It 
is  by  the  use  of  v/arehouse  receipts  that  ^ve  have  been 
able  to  better  ha.ndle  the  problems  of  financing  and 
hedging  our  crop  which,  during  the  past  sea.son  has  ex- 
ceeded two  and  three  quarter  million  dollars. 
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There  has  beqii  aLis^^luteXy  no  que.sti'oh  with  "banks  and 
others  concornini:  the  acceptability  of  receipts  issued 
"by  us  under  our  license.,    It  is  putting  it  lightly  to 
say  that  our  operations  and  services  to  our  patrons  ivould 
'  be  •ma.terially  handicapped  if  we  were  not  .in  position  to 
•avail  ourselves  of  such  an  operation  under  the  federal 
system.    This  service  has  been. of  immeasurable  value  to 
our  patrons  in  making  possible  a  most  orderly  and  stable 
method-.of  prQces sing  and  marketing  their  soybeans^'* 


TRA^TSPORTATIOT^  FACILITIES  DIVISION 


I,.  INTRODUCTION 

In  the  3  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  transportation 
agencies  managed  to  provide  essential  agricultural  transportation  service 
by  rail,  truck,  and  water.     On  the  part  of  the  railroads,  hajvever,  this 
was  accompanied  by  car  shortages,  linitations  upon  the  extent  of  service 
to  shippers,  uneconomical  delays  in  transit,  and  retention  of  wartime 
controls  over  the  use  of  equipments    Although  building  of  new  freight  cars 
increased,  serviceable  car  ownership  of  Class  I  railroads  continued  to 
decline  because  of  greater  retirements  of  worn-out  cars*    The  construction 
of  not  fewer  than  15^000  new  freight  cars  per  month  and  an  accelerated 
repair  program  for  old  cars  are  essential  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
railroad  fleet  in  order  to  bring  an  end  to  car  shortages,  to  reduce  loss 
and  damage  claims,  and  to  provide  the  transportation  services  that  the 
current  volijime  of  agricultural  and  industrial  production  demands  a 

Railroad  equipment  has  not  recovered  from  the  impact  of  wartime 
use  and  neglect-     Of  the  present  fleet  of  apnroximately  1^736,000  cars 
of  all  types,  more  than  30  percent  are  now  over  age  and  will  have  to  be 
replaced  in  the  next  fev/  years.    But  to  sustain  the  high  levels  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  recent  years,  not  only  the  worn-out  equipment 
should  be  replaced  but  the  number  of  cars  in  service  should  be  increased, 
particularly  boxcars  and  refrigerator  carso    This  is  necessary  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  repeated  car  shortages  and  the  uneconomical  marketing  delays 
that  they  create,  to  permit  the  reduction  of  minimum  weights  per  car  to 
normal  levels  in  order  to  minimize  loss  and  damage  to  freight  in  transit, 
and  to  permit  the  restoration  of  prewar  reconsignment  privileges  in  order 
to  provide  the  widest  possible  outlet  for  farm  products » 

This  Division  has  been  actively  engaged  in  making  investigations 
relative  to  car  supply,   car  shortages  and  delays,  agricultural  transporta- 
tion requirements  by  r'3gions  and  commodity,  and  related  problems,  and  in 
working  with  the  carriers,  shippers,  and  regulatory  bodies  in  alleviating 
shortages  and  getting  a  proper  distribution  of  the  car  supply, 

II.     TRANSPORTATIOM  FACILITIES 

A*  Railroads 

The  construction  program  for  nev/  freight  cars  was  improved  during 
the  past  year,  although  it  still  fails  by  a  wide  mo.rgin  to  meet  needs. 
Only  in  recent  months  has  the  number  of  nev;  cars  exceeded  the  number  of 
cars  retired.    At  the  present  production  rate  of  between  9,000  and  10,000 
oars  of  all  types  per  month,  the  net  gain  over  retirements  is  expected  to 
remain  at  about  3,000  per  month.    At  that  rr.te  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
obtain  any  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  available  for 
service. 
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Evidence  of  the  tight  squeeze  on  'rail  transportation  facilities 
is  found  in  the  followine  data  on  freight  car  ownership: 

On  June  1,  1948,  the  Class-  I  Kail-roads" '  OV/ned  694,115  serviceable 
boxcars,  as  compared  with  695,937  a  year  earlier,  729,322  on  the  same 
date  in  1943,  and  985,924' as  of ' September • 1,  1929e    The  total ■  railroad 
and  private  ownership  of  refrigerator  cars oh.- June  .1,  1948,  numbered  • 
132,554  cars,  as  compared  with  133, 5H7  a' year  ago,  and  a  high  -of  170,348 
on  January  1,  1933^-   Class  I  railroads  owned  1,7:36', 520  serviceable  freight 
cars  of  all  types  on  June  I  this  ysar,  1,737,907  on- 'the  comparable  date 
last  year,  and  2,133,123  on  September  1,   1929.--  New"  cars  of  all  types  on 
order  or;  June  1,  1948,  numbered  127,689,  as  compared  with  109,556  in 
.June  1947/  ^  '  .'•  '    -      .  '    •  -  ■• 

'Ther^  were  21,132  l^'comotives  assigned  to  road  freight  service  on 
Class  I  railroads  in  the"  month  of  February  1948,  -21,944  in  October  1946, 
end  28,912  in  October  1928 i-   ¥ith  widespread  adoption  of  the  more  efficient 
dies.el--electrio  locomotives,  the  power  situation  today  is  considered  as 
reasonably  adequate  —  at  least  superior  to  that  of  a  year  ago. 

'  '    B.    Motortrucks  .  - 

Heavier  production  and  sales  of  motortrucks  by  manufacturers  during 
the  past  year  are  reflected  in  the  greatly  expanded  number  of  truck  regis- 
trations as  reported  by  the  Public  Roads  Administration-  Its  reports  show 
that  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1947,  there  were  6, 521, 369  motortrucks 
registered  and  operating  on  the  Nation's  highways.  This  figure  compares 
with  5,725,692  trucks  registered  at  the  end  of  1946,  arid  4,834,742  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1945. 

*  ■ 

The  increased  availability  of  truck  facilities  should  relieve  som:e 
pressures  on. the  railroads  in  moving  the  large  volume  of  agricultural 
traffic.    An  instance  of  the  expansion  in  long-distance  hauling  of  farm 
products  by  truck  was  the  use  of  trucks  for  direct  delivery  of  grain  from 
the  f^.r!ti.to  the  final  market.    Shortages  of  gasoline  for  truck  fuel, 
however,  mav  limit  the  increased  use  of  trucks  in  some  areas <.    Federal  and 
State  motortruck  laws  and  regulations  must  be  made  reasonable  and  flexible 
to  enable  the  trucks  to  compete  favorably  in  those  fields  where  they 
possess  ah  inherent  advantage  because  of  mobility,  convenience,  availa* 
bility,/ and' economy  of  operations, 

'  -        ^      ,  C.    Water  Transport  - 

Frcilities  for  the  transportation  of  agricultural' commodities  by 
water,  which_  are  chiefly  important  in  m'ovements'beyond  the  first  market 
such  as ^ in  the  transportation  of  grain  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  inland 
rivers,  may  be  described' as  generally  adequate.    Although  facilities  on 
the  Great  Lakes  are  sufficient  for  commodities  such  as  giriin,  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  traffic,  there  ,is.,need.  for  the  reestablishment  of 
package  ,services<»     _    •     •.  ..  ' 
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The  inter coastal  water  carriers  have  been  relieved  of  revenue 
difficulties  through  approval  of  -rate  increases  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Coiranis sion  during;  the  year,  and  those  services  are  again  adequate 
to  meet  transportation  requirements  of  agricultural  shippers* 

Pacific  and  Atlantic  coastwise  steamship  lines  obtained  the  same 
percentage  rate  increases,-  but  because  much  of  their  traffic  is  short  haul 
in  character  they  cannot  compete  favorably.    Consequently,  these  services 
are  now  wholly  inadequate,  •  sin d  the  prospects  for  restoration  of  prewar 
tonnages  are  very  poor»    Labor  costs  at  ports  have  increased  so  much  that 
operations  are  unprofitable^ 

The  North  Atlantic-Gulf  coastwise  services  have  been  restored  to  a 
limited-  degree,  certain  ports  having  scheduled  weekly  service,  while  other 
ports',  such  as  Beaumont  and  Corpus  Christi,  Tex,,  and  Lake  Charles,  La,, 
have  no  service  whatever »    In  1936  there  were  9  steamship  lines  plying  the 
Atlontic-Gulf  trades  with  a  total  of  52  ships  —  deadweight  tonnage  of 
apDroximately  300,000  tons.     Today  there  are  only  3  lines  operating,  and 
there  is  room  for  additional  services* 

.  ■  '-III.    DEVELOPJ/IENT  OF  PROGRAMS  TO  I^ET 
^  EMERGENCY  CONDITIONS 

A,    ^Programs  on  Transportation  and  Storage  of  Grain 

A  record  crop  of  wheat  in  1947  placed  an  extraordinary  burden,  upon 
the  railroads  and  the  grain  storoge  and  handling  facilities  located  in  the 
wheat-growing  area.    Preceding  the  harvest,  when  it  became  clear  from  the 
estimates  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  that  the  harvest  would  be  Unusually 
large,  the  Division  conducted  a  survey  of  transportation  and  storage  facil- 
ities in  each  of  the  major  wheat-producing  States  of  the  high  plains^ 

Obtaining  estima.tes  of  production  by  crop-reporting  districts  in 
each  State,  the  Division  calculated  the  approximate,  amount  of  farm  and 
country  elevator  grain-storage  capacity  that  would  be  available  at  harvest 
time  to  house  the  new  crop,  and  determined  the  approximate  amounts  that 
would  have  to  be  moved  by  railroad  to  a  place- of  storage  to  prevent 
spoilage.     The  results  of  this  survey,  indicating  there  would  be  an  unprec- 
edented demand  for  cars  to  transport  the  grain,  were  furnished  to  the  Office 
of  Defense  Tronsportation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  and  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads*    At  the  request  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Division ■ of ficials  discussed  the  estimates  with  the 
principal  transportation  officers  of  the  railroads  serving  the  wheat- 
producing  States,,'  As  a  consequence,  exceptional  efforts  7/ere  made  by  the 
■Association  and  its  member  lines  to  store  'ahead  of  the  harvest  as-  many 
boxcars  as  possible  on  lines  serving  the  Southwest*     The  number  of  avail- 
able boxcars  reached  a.  total  of  approximately  17,000  by  the  time v the  crop 
started  to  move.  "  .  , 

However,  it  was  anticipated  that  the  rush  of  that  enormous  harvest 
would  still  overwhelm  all  the  transportation  and  storage  facilities  that 
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could  be  m^de  available;  therefore  arrangements  were  made-  through  the 
State  offices  of  the  Production  and  Mar^ceting  Administration-  to  obtain 
weekly  reports  of  the  transportation  and  storage  situation  in.  each  county* 
The  county  reports  were  mailed  directly  to  this  Division  in  Washington. 
They  were  analyzed,  and  a  summary  was  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  • 
tran sriortation  officers  of  the  railroads  serving  the  territory,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
Washington  and  field  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  other  interested  parties.    The  reports  showed,  for  each  county,  the 
estimated  production,  the  amount  yet  to  be  harvested,  the  amount  of  grain 
on  the  ground  on  farms  and  at  railroad  stations,  the  number  of  cars  loaded 
the  previous  week^  end  tne  number  of  cars  needed,  together  with  notes 
concerning  unusual  or  critical  ccnditions*    The  reports  followed  the 
harvest  from  the  plains  of  Texas  to  the  Canadian  border.     They  were 
discontinued  in  each  State  as  the  crisis  passed.     The  situations  that 
appeared  to  -be  most  serious  were  followed  up  with  the  re.ilroads. 

Wheat  and  other  small  grains,  including  sorghum  grains,  continued 
to  move  heavily  throughout  the  fall  months  of  1947.     There  was  practically 
no  loss  of  grain  in  the  1947  movement.    Although  reports  of  grain  on  the  - 
ground  made  from  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Colorado 
totaled  almost  50  million  bushels  in  the  week  ended  July  17,  all  the 
wheat  v/as  finally  cleared  off  the  ground  by  about  October  1,  but  sorghum 
grains  harvested  in  the  Southwest  were  held  in  ground  storage  until 
mid-December.    During  that  period  the  Division  was  occupied  in  handling 
many  complaints  with  respect  to  car  shortages  with  the  railroads  and 
regulatory  commissions • 

In  response  to  an  urgent  appeal  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Northwest 
Grain  Transportation  Committee,  the  Division  collaborated  with  other 
transportr ti cn  agencies  and  the  railroads  p  short  time  before  the  closing 
of  navigation  in  early  December,,  in.  obtaining  additional  boxcars  for 
loading  grain  to  Duluth  for  lake  movement.     Through  the  tiijiely  cooperation 
of  the ■ railroads  it  was  possible  to  load  all  available  lake  vessels  before 
navigation  .  closed,,  thus  taking  advantage  of  '  economical  lake  carriage  and 
relieving  the  railroads.  •■  ■ 

r' 

■'';Tieat  loadings,  however,  fell  off  :shnrply  after  December  1  and 
remained  at  unusually  low  levels  until' May '  1948..     This  meant  that 
exceptionally  large  amounts  of  grain  were  being  held  back  on  farms  and 
in  country  elevators  (particularly  the  former).     In  January  and  again 
in  April  the  Division  advised  representatives  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Production  and  the  Grain  Branch  of ■  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration  that  it  would  be  prudent  for  farmers  to 
move  much  of  this  grain  from,  storage  positions  on  farms  and  in  country 
elevators  to  storage  in  terminals  so  as  to  avoid  an ■ overlapping  of .  a 
heavy  movement  of  the  old-crop  wheat  and  the  new-crop  wheats    In  accord-- 
ance'  vfith  this  sugg'estion,.  the  State  offices  were  urged  to  encourage  the 
movement  of  grain  from  country  positions  during  the  spring  months*  For 
various  reasons,  however,  that,  movement  was  not  as  large  as  was  hoped. 
As  a  consequence,,  when  the  railroads  of  the  Southwest  began  to  accumulate 
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cars  in  the  wheat-growing  ,  areas  ...ahead,  of  the  1948  harvest,  many  of  them 
were  loaded  out  with  oldr- .crop  grain.,  bef  ore  the.  new  .crop  commenced  to  move-* 
On .  June  2,  .12/500  cars.  were,  is.tor.^d  on  Southw,estern..linQS,  which  number, 
dropped  rapidly,  to. approxim.ately  ^,000,  cars  on:  June  12.    By  thp.t  time,  the 
new-crop  movement  was . under  way  from  the  Southern  areas,  .but  unquestionably 
a  large  number  of  , the  stored'  c.ar.s  were,  required  for  the'-movement  of  old-.- 
crop  gra^-n.  .  ....  j    .  ' 

Before,  the  19ia  harvest  be^an,  the  Division  londertook  surveys, 
similar"  to  those  ma.de  in'_1947,' which  have  been  described.     Its,  findings 
were  that  in' most  of  the , winter .  wAeat-grov/ing  States  the  storage  facilities 
should  be.  able  to  take  card  of  the.  crop  in  prospect  for  this  year.    After  ■ 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the  Associat.ion  of  American  Railroads 
and  transportation  officers  of  the  railroads,  it  was  determined  to  obtain  . 
county  reports  from  only  those  States  where  the  problem  will . be  critical. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  difficulties  in  the  other  States  also.  There 
will  be  many  blocked  elevators  and  some  grain  stored  on  the  ground  because 
of  the  rapid  pace  of  the  harvest*     The  problems  . in  these  less  critical 
areas,  however,  v/ill  be  handled  on. an  individual  basis,  and  State-wide 
reports  and  summaries  should  not  be  required* 

In  the  spring  wheat  area,  where  a  larger  crop  than  last  year  is 
forecast,  it  is  expected  that  county  reports  will  be  necessary  from  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana.  ■ 

B.    Prog.rams  on  .  Transpor-tntion^cf  Fruits  and  Vegetaijles 

Although  the  volume  of  shipments  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  been  a.bout  10  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  fiscal  yaar  because 
of  unfavorable  growing  conditions,  and  car  shortages  have. not  been  as 
extensive  or  serious,  the /extremely  close  car  supply  has  made  continued 
careful  supervision  of. the  distribution  of  the  car  supply  essential*  As 
has  been  stated, .the  number  of  serviceable ' refrigerator  cars  has  continued 
to  decline,  being  about  1,000  less  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Off* 
setting  this  is  the  fact  that  the  new  cars  manufactured  (over  9,000) 
provide  considerably  more  service  than  the  old  cars  they' replaced,  as  the ■ 
old  ones  were  under  repair  a  great  deal  of  times     Nevertheless,  we  should 
have  a  leas.t  15,000  mo.re  cars. .than  are  now  in  service  to  .  provide  adequate 
transportation  .for  ,  our.,  perishable  crops  and'foods,  and  until  that  lack  ..... 
is  remedied,,  v/e  will  continue  to.  hex ve  car  shortages,  which  will  be 
especially  serio.us. .if  production .  climbs  bp. ck  to  its  previous  levol , 

..■Forecasts,  prepared  in  this  Division, .  of  .the  carloadings  of  . 
perishable  ,  p.roducts  that  require  the  use  of ,  refrigerator  cars  were   ,  . 
discontinued  ,  at  the  b.eginning  of  .the  fiscal ;  year.*,.  But.  because  of  the 
interest .  of  representatives  •  of  the  fruit  B.nd  vegetable  industry  in,  them, 
arrangements  were  made  .for .  their ,  continuance  on  a  limited,  basis »    At  the  . 
present  time  a  report  .that,  shows,  the  estimated  .refrigerator  car  require.- 
ments  by  areas  and,  by  type  of-- commodity  for  each  of  tho  3  suc.ceeding  . 
months,  is  prepared,  and  released  .each  month.. 
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The  Chief  of  the  Division,  as  the  representative  of  the  Department, 
regularly  attends  the  meetings  of  the  National  Refrigerator  Car  Advisory 
Committee.     That  Committee,  operating  under  the  authority  of  the  Office 
of  Defense  Transportation  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reviews 
refrigerator  car  requirements,  advises  the  manager  of  the  refrigerator 
carpool  with  respect  to  car  needs  for  various  commodities  requiring  protec 
tion  end  the  localities  where  they  are  required,  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  the.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  relating  to  the  establishment  of  emergency  orders  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  equipment, 

Ce    Programs  on  Transportation  of  Livestock 

On  the  whole,  trp^n sport? tion  facilities  for  the  movement  of 
livestock  during  the  fiscal  year  were  ample,  although  car  shortages  of 
some  severity  but  of  short  duration  developed  in  New  Mexico  last  fall 
when  feed  shortages,  due  to  extreme  drought,  required  the  emergency 
movement  of  a  large  number  of  cattle  to  other  areas*    Ag'^dn,  there  were 
shortages  of  cars  in  Montana  during  the  shipping  seoson  for  range  cattle 
last  fall.    ^Vith  the  great  proportion  of  short«he.ul  movements  of  livestock 
now  being  made  by  truck,  the  principal  difficulties  arise  in  connection 
with  long-haul  movements  by  rail.     Those  difficulties  were  minimized  this 
last  year  because  of  the  smaller  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  and  ranches 
With  an  increase  in  livestock  numbers,   car  shortages  mip;ht  become  serious^ 
because  the  nwirl)or  of  livestock  cars  in  service  on  Class  I  railroads 
declined  from  54,500  on  June  1,  1945,  to  51,300  on  June  1,  1948* 

rV.     I^IPROVED  UTILIZATION  OF  EQUIPIVIENT 

..A*    Railroad  Operating  Regul^itions 
and  Car  Movement 

In  the  report  of  the  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year- 1947,  reference 
was  m.ade  to  the  active  part  taken  by  the  Division  before  the  Inter-state 
Commerce  Commi.s  si  on  in  the  Car  .Service  Investigation  and  in  Docket 
No.  29670,  Increased . Per  Diem  Charge  on  Freight  Cars.     In. the  latter  case 
the  Division  produced  evidence  relating  to  existing  and  impending  car 
shortages_  to  show  that  the  existing  charge,  then  |lcl5  per  car  per  day, 
was  too  lov/o    The  Division's  position,  which  was-  supported  on  brief,  was 
that  an  incree.se  in  the  per  diem  to  $2  per  cer  per  day  was  justified  by 
current  traffic  and  operating  conditions  and  costs,-  that  such  an  increase 
would  stimulate  the  carriers  to  handle  loaded  and  empty  cars  more 
prom.ptly,  and  that  such  action  was  necessary  in  the  public  interast»    ■'' \ 

The  case  was  orally  argued  in  July,  -and  the  subs equ^t  order  of 
the  Commission  required  that  the  per  diem  charge  be  in  creased  -to  ^2 » 
Numerous  railroads  appealed  the  decision  to  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.     The  Department  intervened  on  behalf  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission o     In  a  decision  "handed  down  on  November  29, 
1947,  the  Court  set  asid-e  the  order  on  the  ground  that  the  Commission  did 
not  have  the  necessary  power  under  the  law  to  ente.r  it,  ,  and  assuming  it 
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had  had  such  power,  the  findings  of  fact  were  insufficient  to  sustain  it. 
During  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings,  however,  the  railroads  had  volun- 
tarily agreed  upon  and  placed  in  effect  an  increase  in  the  charge 'to  $1.50 
per  day#     The  .'Division  considered  this  amount  to  be  inadequate. 

Shortly  before  the  Court  case  was  decided,  the  Commission  issued 
a  Service  Order,  not  related  to  the  Per  Diem  Case,  recognizing  that 
freight  cars  were  being  unduly  delayed  in  terminals,  in  placement  and 
removal  from  industries;  that  empty  cars  were  being  held  too  long  for 
prospective  loadingj-  that  yard  checks  were  not  sufficient;  and  that  there 
were  excessive  delays  in  switching.     The  order  prohibited  delays  in  excess 
of  48  hours  to  cars  in  certain  stages  of  railroad  operations;,  but  provided 
that  the  carrier  would  not  be  subject  to  penalty  if  a  record  of  each  delay 
and  its  cause  were  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Division  Superintendent  or 
General  Manager,     The  railroads  objected  because  of  the  cost  of  obtaining 
and  maintaining  the  records.     There  v;as  also  some  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  such  an  order.     The  effective  date  was  extended  three  tim.es  at  the 
instance  of  the  railroads,  which  finally  offered  a  Gubstitute  agreement 
plan  that  went  into  effect  about  the  first  of  the  year. 

Under  provisions  of  the  agreement,  the  railronds  offered  to  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  supervision  of  car  handling  in  terminals  and  . 
for  the  maintenance  of  necessary  records  and  reports  to  accomplish  the 
same  purposes  as  those  intended  under  Service  Order  No.  778.  These 
agreements,   entered  into  by  all  of  the  railroads,  were  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  remain  in  force  as  a  regulation  of  car 
movement  until  June  30,  1948c 

The  studies  under  way  in  the  car  utilization  project  will  throw 
light  upon  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  those  agreements  brought  about 
a  speedier  handling  of  railroad  equipm.ent. 

B.     Utilization  of  Freight  Cars 

In  response  to  an  urgent  recommendation  of  the  Trejasportation 
Advisory  Committee,  which  was  set  up  under  provisions  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1946,  the  Division  proposed  a  project  for  the  study  of 
car  shortages  and  car  delays  for  the  purpose  of  saving  freight  car-days, 
thus  providing  more  cars  for  loading. 

The  project  was  approved  in  mid-year,  additional  necessary 
personn.el  obtained,  and  the  work  begun  promptly.     Essentially,  this  was 
the  problem*  ■ 

The  freight  car  building  program  had  been  lagging,  replacements 
were  disappointing,  and  retirements  had  been  heavy,  while  the  demand  for 
transportation  continued  heavier  than  ever*     Car  shortages  continued  to  . 
be  alarming,  and ■ at  the  same  time  there  was  substantial  evidence  that 
avoidable  delays  in  the  handling  of  cars  by  the  railroads  were  prevalent. 
Shippers  complained  of  extensive' delays  in  the  transportation  and  delivery 
of  their  carload  shipments'. 
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The  date,  obtr.ined  during;  the  first  phase  of  the  investigation  are 
being  analyzed  and  tabulated  prepare tory. to  summarizing  reports  of  the 
findings.     These  reports  will  then  be  avsilable  for  appropriate  action 
with  the  regulatory  agencies  and  the  carriers.     It  is  conteraplated  that 
the  investigation  vvill  be  extended  to  cover  subsequent  periods,  which  will 
then  afford  a  means  for  testing  the  comp^^rative  efficiency  of  railroad 
operations  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  agreement  plan* 

In  con. junction  with  the  investigation  of  car  shortages  and  car 
delays,  a  special  study  was  made  as  to  the  distribution  of  time  required 
for  a  typical  freight  car  trip  —  one  way  loaded  and  one  way  empty.  By 
applying  a  combination  of  the  formulas  given,  the  turn-around  time  of 
the  average  freight  car  was  broken  dovm  for  purposes  of  judging  the 
transit  time  on  carlot  shipments, 

V.    ACTIONS  TO  mET  CAR  SHORTAGES 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  this  Division  has  to  do  with  car 
shortages  and  related  transportation  problems  of  particular  areas  and 
agricultural  commodities.    Appeals  come  from  persons  concerned  with  the 
prompt  handling  of  farm  products ^  frequently  through  other  branches  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  or  other  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment! from  representatives  of  trades,  industries,  or  market  organizations; 
or  directly  from  the  shippers  for  assistance  in  obtaining  increased 
service  or  facilities  for  special  needs  as  they  arise* 

In  such  cases,  the  Division  obtains    pertinent  facts  as  to  avail- 
able car  supply,  volume  of  shipments^  and  car  requirements,  and  brings 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  officials  of  the  railroads  or  other 
responsible  transportation  agencies.     There  is  frequently  opportunity 
for  the  Division  to  reciprocate  by  furnishing  the  railroads  with  informa- 
tion about  crop  conditions,  storage  stocks,  and  production,  as  released 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    At  times  the  railroads  come  direct  to 
the  Division  for  specific  information  with  reference  to  some  problem  of 
concern  to'  agricultural  shippers.    The  follcwing  are  examples  of  situa- 
•,  tions  v;hich  were  dealt  with  during  the  past  year*  ■ 

A.     Gond'ola  Cars  for  Southeastern  Limestone 
for  Fertilizer 

On  a  number  of  occasions  the  Division- was  requested  by  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Administrator  for  Production  to  assist  in  obtaining 
gondola  cars  for  the  movement  of  agricultural  limestone  from  plants  in 
Tennessee  and  Virginia.     These  complaints  were  handled  in  cooperation  with 
'the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and  in  certain  cases  direct  with  the 
originating  lines.    As  a  result,  additional  cars  were  provided  in  suffi- 
cient numbers"  to  meet  the  need. 
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-  ■  ■         '      B.    Boxcars  for  Cover  Crop  Seeds 

f¥om  the  NoFthwe'st 

In  September  1947  there  was  a  severe  shortage  of  boxcars  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  at  the  time  that  cover  crop  seeds,  such  as  vetch  and 
Austrian  winter  peas,  were  moving  to  destinations  in  the  South  where  they 
are  regularly  needed  for  planting  at  that  period  each  year.    Although  the 
car  shortage  was  critical,  enough  cars  were  obtained  to  meet  essential 
needs  0 

C.  Tank  Cars  for  Soybean  Oil 

Last  winter  when  tank  cars  were  badly  needed  for  the  movement,  from 
the  Mddle  Yifest  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports,   of  soybean  oil  which  had  been 
purchased  for  export  by  the  Fats'  and  Oils  Branch,  the  Division  collaborated 
with  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  and  the  Nev/  York  office  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  arranging  with  certain  oil  companies  for 
the  use  of  their  tank  cars.    It  had  been  impossible  to  obtain  cars  for 
this  purpose  from  regular  sources. 

D.  Boxcars  for  Rice  and  Cotton 
•      •;  ■  in  the  S.outhwest 

There  v/as  urgent  demand  for  additional  boxcars  in  the  Southwest 
rice-  and  cotton-producing  territory  for  the  movement  of  those  crops 
during  the  heavy  marketing  season*     Cooperation  of  the  As soci.^.tion  of 
American  Railroads  resulted  vn  better,  flow  of  cars  for  the  relief  of  the 
areas  affected. 

E.  Refrigerator  Cars  for  Fruits' 

and  Ve£etable^s 

At  various  times  during'  the  year  complaints  of  the  lack  of  refrig- 
erator-cars for  the  movement  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  were  handled/ 
through  the  Manager  of  the  Refrigerator  Car  Section,  Car  Service  Division^ 
Association  of  American  Railroads.     The  movement  of  potatoes  from  the  late 
crop-producing  States  required  a  large  number  of  refrigerator  cars  at 
harvest  time  and  again  after  the  first  of  the  y ^ar  as  potatoes  were 
shipped  from  storage  in  the  producing  areas.    With  the  cooperation  of  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  the  shortages  were  promptly  relieved. 

F.    Boxcars  for. Containers 

.  During  the  rush  of  the  canning  season  in  the"  Peicific  Northwest-  ' 
Sta.tes  .last  fall  there-was  a  serious  deficiency  of  boxcars  to  move  con- 
tainers to  the  canning  plants.     It  was  very  .difficult  to  get  boxcars 
into  that  area  because  of  the  insistent  demands  for  other  essential  loading, 
but  after  some  delay  an  adequate  car  supply  was  obtained. 
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G.    Cars  for  Sugar  and_Suga,r  Begets 

At  the  request  of  the  Sugar  Branch  of,. the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  was  asked  to  provide 
additional  equipment  for  the  movement  of  sugar,  sugar  beets,  molasses,  and 
beet  pulp.    Because  of  lack  of  cars,  products  were    piling  up  at  the  mills 
and  causing  shutdowns*     The  essential  needs  were  adequately  mete 

H,     Canadian  Embarg^o 

Assistance  was  given  to  fruit  and  vegetable  shippers  in  States  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  in  order  to  obtain  disposition  of  cars  that  were 
loaded  in  November  1947  —  the  time  an  embargo  was  placed  by  Canada 
against  United  States  shipments. 

!•    Embargo  in  New  York  and  New  En£l_and_. 

Repeated  heavy  snowstorms  in. the  New  England  areas  during  January 
and  February  brought  unprecedented  depths  of';  snow  that^  together  with 
sub-zero  temperatures,  slowed  the  movement  of  railroad  traffic  seriously 
and  brought-  it  to  a  halt  in  some  areas.     The  resultant  congestion,  not 
only  on  New  England  lines  but  also  on  the.  New  York  Central  lines  in 
New  York,  because  of  failure  of  the  New  England  roads. to  accept  freight 
destined  to  them  for  delivery,  brought  about  the  placement  of  temporary 
embargoes  on  all  traffic  on.  the  roads  affected.    For  a  short  time  the 
movement  of  potatoes  from  Maine  was  interrupted,  as  was  the  shipment  of 
livestock  and  poultry  feed  from  plants  in  Buffalo  to  points  on  the 
New  York  Central.     Even  the  switching  of  cars  to  and  from  plants  on  the 
New  York  Central  at  Buffalo  was  halted.     The. Division  obtained  a 
modification  of  the  embargo  'to  permit  one  cooperative  feed.plajit  at 
Buffalo  to  continue  in  operation. 

J.    Refrigerator  Car  Shortages 
Resulting  from  Storms 

A  further  effect  of  the  heavy  snowstorms  in  the  Northeast  was  to 
slow  down  the  movement  of-  perishable  traffic  and  delay  the  return  of 
empty'  cars  to  loading  points.     In  one  week  Florida  had  the  most  severe 
shortage  of  refrigerator  cars  in  its  history*     This  shortage  was  partly 
relieved  by  the  suspension  of  shipments  of  potatoes  by  the  Department 
from  storage  warehouses  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  the  ports,  thus 
releasing  cars  for  Florida".    Packine  companies  on  the  Ohio  River  were 
not  getting  enough  cars  to  maintain  their  deliveries. .  -The  Division  worked 
with  the  refrigerator  car  lines  and  the  railroads  to  provide  the  necessary 
relief  to  them. 
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VI.  MISCELL^INEOUS  ACTIVITIES 

A.     Crop  Production 

Again,  as  in  former  years,  a  statement  was  prepared  for  the 
Department  Goals  Committee  analyzing  transportation  prospects  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  to  be  used  in  the  determination  of  crop  goals «  This 
report  reviewed  the  situation  as  to  prospective  freight  car  supply,  which 
had  not  improved  materially  in  the  past  year,  and  pointed  to  the  risk  of 
loss  in  the  event  loadings  were  much  increased  from  the  current  levels  or 
othermso  abnormally  distributed«K 

It  was  indicated  that  the  increased  availability  of  motortrucks 
afforded  alternative  means  of  transportation  for  farm  products,,,  which 
would  relieve  the  pressure  of  heavier  demands  upon  the  railroads,  depending 
on  the  extent  to  which  they  could  be  used. 

Bp     Transportation  o£  £rc_hid£ 
""by  Air  from  Ho-];i[^i_i_ 

In  response  to  inquiries  by  frrowers  of  flowers  in  Hawaii,  the 
Division  made  some  preliminary  studies  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
using  air  transportation  for  the  expansion  of  markets  on  the  mainland. 

Orchids  are  now  being  flown  into  this  country  by  air  mail  in 
limited  quantity  from  Hawaii  to  Yfeshington,  Da  Co,  and  other  large 
cities,  but  not  much  has  been  done  in  the  development  of  volume  shipments. 
Preliminary  surveys  made  by  contacting  the  airlines  concerned,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  •  and  wholesale  and  retail 
florists  both  in  '"•ashington  and  Chicago  showed  the  need  for  additional 
research  into  the  possibilities  of  this  enterprise^ 

A  Marketing  Research  Committee  has  been  established  in  Hawaii 
looking  toward  the  improvem.ent  of  production  and  distribution  methods 
for  the  marketing  of  orchids*     This  comjnittee  represents  the  orchid 
societies  of  the  Islands,  flower  growers  and  shippers,  the  University  of 
Hawaii  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  airlinesa     The  Director  of 
the  Hawaiian  area  office  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
acts  as  consultant  to  the  committee, 

C',-     European  Recovery  Plan 

In  October  1947^  the  Chief  of  this  Division  was  named  to  serve 
on  an  interagency  committee  headed  by  the  State  Department  to  review  the 
requirements  for  materials  and  equipment  needed  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Europe  as  set  forth  by  the  Paris  Committee  on  European  Economic 
Cooperation o     Because  of  a  lack  of  detailed  justification  by  the  claimant 
countries,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  what  additional  information  was 
needed  for  an  adequate  examination  of  their  requirements r     This  informa- 
tion, which  was  obtained  through  the  facilities  of  the  State  Department, 
was  evaluated,  and  a  statement  was  drafted  for  use  in  the  preparation 
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of  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  over-all  requirements c    .Because  of  the 
importejice  and  urgency  of  this  -work  an  additional  staff  member  was 
assigned  to  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  given  to  the  committee  and 
to  meetings  witia  representatives  of  the  European  countries  who  provided 
interpretations  and  clarification  of  the  data* 

D«  £p^l_Strik£ 

When  the  closing  of  the  coal  mines  in  March  1948  cut  off  railroad 
sources  of  solid  fuel,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ordered  that  the 
mileage  of  coal-burning  freight  locomotives  be  cut       first  to  25  percent, 
and  later  to  50  percent        to  conserve  the  shrinking  fuel  reserves  of  the 
railroads.    The  order  was  Service  Order  811,  effective  March  30,  and 
amended  effective  April  15,  1948*     In  this  order  preference  and  priority 
were  provided  for  the  movement  of  food,  feed,  livestock  and  live  poultry, 
essential  ingredients  and  containers  for  food  processing  and  manufacturing, 
and  ice  and  preservatives  for  food  protection©    As  the  coal  stocks  contin-' 
ued  to  diminish,  additional  steps  were  considered  to  cut  down  further  the 
use  of  coal -burning  locomotives-     The  Division  made  preliminary  studies 
to  assure  protection  of  the  distribution  of  essential  foods  and  perishable 
agricultural  products o    Fortunately,  the  ending  of  the  coal  strike  by  court 
injunction  m^de  further  action  unnecessary,  and  the  restrictions  were 
canceled    on  April  30- 

E«    Standard  Industrial  Classification 

Representing  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  Transportation 
Subcomrdttee  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Standard  Industrial 
Classif icfi^.ti on,  members  of  the  Division  assisted  in  the  reclassification 
of  transportation  companies  for  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification,  in  which  all  types  of  carriers  and  companies 
operating  transportation  facilities  are  involvedo 

Fe    Census  of  Transportation 

In  last  year's  report  mention  was  made  of  the  work  done  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  census  of  transportation  in  connection  with  the  census  of  manu- 
factures to  be  undertaken  in  1948  covering  the  year  1947 »  Although 
statisti-cs  cn  railroads  and  water  lines  are  adequate^  data  on  the  use  of 
motortrucks  are  fragmentary  and  more  information  is  badly  needed v 
Additional  attention  was  given  to  this  subject  during  the  fiscal  year  1948* 
Recommendations  were  made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Bureau  of 
Census  relating  to  the  form  and  .content  of  the  questions  concerning  trans- 
portation to  be  asked  the  manufacturing  establishments^  and  recommendations 
as  to  the  content  of  the  tabulations  to  be  published  in  the  summary  volumes 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census o 


G.    Air  Transport  Market  Statistics 


The  Chief  of  this  Division  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  Transport  Markets  of  the  Interagency  Advisory  Committee  on 
Aviation  Statistics,     He  collaborated  in  the  drafting  of  policy  recommen- 
dations that  were  incorporated  in  a  report  on  air  transport  market 
statistics.     Special  attention  was  given  to  the  provisions  that  would  have 
practical  significance  to  agriculture*  > 

Ho     Freight  Rate  Increase  Case 

Technical  and  statistical  assistance  was  also  provided  the  Trans- 
portation Rates  and  Services  Division  of  this  Branch  in  the  preparation 
of  evidence  presented  to  -the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Ex  Parte 
166^  Increased  Freight  Rates,  1947e     (See  section  on  "Transportation 
Rates  and  Services  Division,"  po  88,.  for  detailed  discussion  of  this 
casGo) 

lo     Other  Legislative  Action^ 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Joint  Coirmittee  on  the  Economic  Report^ 
this  Branch  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Department  a  statement  urging  that 
the  Congress  extend  the  transportation  priority  powers  which  had  been 
delegated  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  in  order  to  assure  the 
prompt  movement  of  essential  foods,   seed,  and  Term  supplies  and  of  perish- 
able commodities.     This  wps  one  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Admin- 
istration looking  toward  implementation  of  the  Marshall  Plane    That  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  the  Congress,  and' the'  priority  power  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Trensportation  extended,  as  recommended,  to  expire  on 
June  30,  1949 »  '       _  . 

J.     Investigation  of  Transportation  Activities 
in  Executive  Departments 

This  investigation  was  undertaken  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Procure- 
ment and  Buildings  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Depart- 
ments, House  of  Representatives At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee,  a. 
statement  was  submitted  by  the  Branch  outlining  the  transport-^ti on  work 
performed  therein,  the  reasons  for  the  work,  and  an  outline  of  how  it 
was  done o    As  the  Committee  was  interested ' in  exploring  the  possibility 
of  consolidation  of  govemm.ental  transnortati on  activities,  the  conditions 
that  make  it  necessary  for  this  work  to  be  conducted  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  explainedo    After  the  presentation  the  Committee 
commended  the  way  the  transportation  vvrork  in  this  Department  has  been 
handled^ 
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TI^MSPORTATIONJ^ATE^SJVND_SE^^  2.^^iI2.N 
I.  INTRODUCTION 

Every  domestic  rail,  truck,  and  water  rate  applicable  to  agricul- 
tural products,  with  few  exceptions,  was  substantially  increased  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947,    Since  that  date  there  has  been 
continued  pressure  to  increase  all  rates,  and  the  Transportation  Rates 
and  Services  Division  has  been  taxed  beyond  its  resources  to  try  to  hold 
rate  increases  to  a  minajnuirie 

Successive  petitions  for  general  increases  were  filed  by  rail 
carriers  which  aggi^e gated  41  percent;  coastwise  and  intercoastal  water 
lines  and  motor  carriers  argued  that  they  should  be  similarly  treated. 
In  addition^  many  e-.'^isting  temporary  rail  rates  published  to  meet  com- 
petition were  permitted  to  e:?cpire«,    The  expiration  of  ethers  was  opposed 
by  this  Division^,  the  agricultural  interests,  and  State  authorities,  and 
the  expiration  was  delayed  or  defeated. 

These  facts  stress  the  importance  of  the  freight  rate  work  and 
emphasize  to  producers  and  shippers  of  agricultural  products  the  great 
effect  that  transportation  costs  have  on  t'heir  own  business. 

The  Division's  duty  is  to  try  to  keep  transportation  charges 
equitable  and  services  adequate.    To  see  that  no  unjustifiable  increases 
were  permitted  without  protest  kept  the  transportation  rate  specialists 
on  the  alert. 

To  make  it  a  little  easier  for  all  concerned,  the  Division  en- 
deavored to  bring  together  for  concerted  action  the  allied  interests  in  , 
any  particular  proceeding.    As  an  illustration,  upon  invitation  from  the 
Division  over  125  prominent  transportation  experts  from  24  States  met  in 
Chicago  in  August  1947^,  to  discuss  the  then  pending  over-all  freight 
rate  increase  case  (Ex  Parte  166),  and  the  best  ways  and  means  to  offer 
opposition  to  action  by  carriers  in  advancing  freight  charges  on  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm.    Representatives  in  attendance  included  processors  and 
distributors,  and  members  of  cooperative  marketing  associations,  nation- 
al farm  organizations..  State'  public  service  commissions,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri culture »    A  meeting  was  later  held  with 
transportation  experts  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  California  for 
the  same  purposes , 

During  the-  year  the  Division  participated  in  121  formal  proceed- 
ings before  transportation  regulatory  agencies,  affecting  all  States  of 
the  Nation^-  as  shown  in  table  4»    Although  there  were  increases  in 
freight  rates  during  the  last  year,  these  increases,  as  a  result  of 
evidence  presented  by  our  specialists,  were  not  as  large  as  were  sought 
by  the  carriers.     It  is  estimated  that  savings  in  transportation  charges 
of  over  $190,000,000  were  effected  through  these  actions.     The  total 
measurable  savings  from  the  work  of  the  Division  during  the  past  9  years 
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are  estimated  to  be  over  |Sl,  141^000,000.  Table  5  shows  a  breakdown  of 
these  savings  by  actions. 

In  the  pages  which  foil ov/  some  of  the  principal  actions  taken 
during  the  year  are  briefly  described. 


Table  4c-  Number  of  actions  taken  by  the  Transportation  Rates 
and  Services  Division  before  transportation  regulatory 
agencies,  affecting  each  Statfe,  fiscal. year  1948 


Stat-D 

• 

• 

:  Actions 

# 

State        "  • 

Actions 

n 
• 

Ki\5n"5e  r 

• 

• 

Number 

1, 

Alabama 

45 

:  25. 

Nebraska 

51 

2. 

Arizona 

43 

!  26. 

Nevada- 

A  A 

44 

3c 

Arkansas 

46 

!  27e 

New  Hampshire 

43 

4» 

California 

47 

•  28. 

New  Jersey 

A  A 

44 

5, 

Colorado 

IT  1 

51 

i  29  o 

New  Mexico 

50 

6, 

Connecticut 

44 

t  30, 

New  York 

46 

7. 

Delaware 

44  • 

2     31  o 

North  Carolina 

4y 

,8« 

Florida 

49 

5  32o 

North  Dakota 

50 

9  . 

Georgia 

•  AO 

4o 

f   33  » 

Ohio  ; 

10  0 

Idaho 

51 

J  34  o 

Oklahoma 

49 

11. 

Illinois 

50 

.  35. 

Oregon  ■  - 

47 

12. 

Indiana 

49 

s  36. 

Pennsylvania 

46 

13  . 

Iowa 

50 

:  37« 

Rhode  Island 

44 

14. 

Kansas 

50 

:  38. 

South  Carolina 

49 

15. 

Kentucky 

47 

\  39. 

South  Dakota 

51 

16, 

Louisiana 

46 

t  40. 

Tennessee 

49 

17. 

Maine 

44 

:  41^ 

Texas 

53 

18. 

Maryland 

46 

!  42. 

Utah 

51 

19. 

Massachusetts 

45  J 

!  43o  ■ 

Vermont 

41 

20. 

Michigan 

47  1 

!  44c 

Virginia 

51- 

21. 

Minnesota 

49 

X  45. 

Vfashington 

47 

22r 

Mississippi 

48  . 

:  46« 

Yfest  Virginia 

44     ■  .     ,  ■ 

23. 

Missouri 

51  ; 

:  47o 

Wisconsin  „ 

52 

24. 

Montana  ^ 

49 

!  -48. 

?[yoming  r 

49 
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Table  5,-  Estimated  savings  from  transportation  actions  of  the 
Division,  1939  to  June  30,  1948  l/  ■ 


;  .  E-st-imated 

:       Saving  ; 

Cumulative 

Narae  of  action 

•     annual  saving 

;     prior  to  ; 

saving  tc 

•  fiscal  year  1948  - 

r  July  1,  1947: 

June  30,  1943 

i  DoTlars 

DolTars 

DoTl.ars 

RAILmY  FREIOT  RATES 

^neral  * 

Fx  Parte  1^-8-162     '  ■ 

71  640  900 

331  958  898 

403  599  798 

JL  1.  L4.  ^  Vj  O                          V       r~)^                ^      O  9 

FfUT  4^  find   irfi p'fti":alil 

T-P  "hi  1  T*T^P  H 

X         w  ^  X  XX^  VJ. 

1  700  000 

1    700  000 

Pi  TIPS-DD^  PS 

J,   JL  Xi  w  t-A,  r-' —  V-/  ^-J  « 

6  400 

46  500 

S2  900 

Wf5+;pT*Tnp*l  nns  • 

T  .Ofi  n  i  Tl  P"    TU 1  P  S  TTl 

J_JV^C^  VjL  ^  XX  CL       X   c<JLv^  O  ^XX 

0  J.  Ci  J  0  W 

nitnif?  f  mi  t«; » 

Increase  in  esti— 

inatfifl  wfiT  fVit  < 

r T&S  "Oocket  ^786") 

1 8 . 000 -  000 

67, 875.000 

85  875  000 

POT.fi  "h  Tip  .9  •                                         "  < 

MfiT  "HP   "hn  5^m3"hV\  * 

ii'l  CX  JL  XXv>         \j  \J      O  w  La  WX  X  4 

1940-1 942") 

120  000 

1 20  000 

A  DD  "1  P  n  '>  ^ 

Pr    T  "Pt  p  P      s "t*  'hn 

Fas-I-   r  1  Q4.2-.T  Q4.-'^^ 

1   Rfin  nnn 

^nn+h   fl  Q4-4.-T  Q-l^^  < 

ccn  nnn 

TriflVio  flnrl   Otp  ;>'n'n  "hn  < 

.^ontVi    /'  Tr  -J^  Dor'Vpt  - 

5061)  5 

79  720 

293.5400 

0  1     »  X  c  w 

\J  CX  XXXX  \-/  \Jl      cL  \J  \j  vx  o  , 

P"l  orida  tn  PacT  f  n  ri  • 

X   —  w  X  -X.  V-Xi-A.            \J      X    CX  W  -L.  X.  X.  V_/  4 

Coast  3 

60,000  " 

235,000 

295,000 

Canned  goods ^  ; 

Texas  to  East  { 

(all  rail)  j 

325^,000 

-  325,000 

Canned  goods •  : 

Texas-  to  East  5 

(rail --water)        .  j 

- • 150,000 

150, 000 
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Table  S,*-  Estimated  ^sa--?irigs  frciti  transportation'  actioris"  "of  "the 

Division,  3;9S9  to  June  30,  1948  1/  (Continued) 

.r-       ■■  —  ■'  

Estimated 

r     S'avTng  :~ 

CumuTative 

Name  of  action  ■■  \ 

;  annual  saving  « 

t     prior  to  j 

saving  to 

fiscal  year  1948  s 

:  July  1,  1947:, 

June  oy,  xy^o 

DoTla'r¥  "  ~ 
"~"  "~  ~-  "~" 

"DolTars" 
"-~ 

Dollars 

Vinee-ars  ; 

North  Carolina  to  : 

South  (I&S  Docket  : 

5233)  s 

4,150 

4,  loU 

Onions •  .2 

Texas  to  Southeast  » 

19,600 

86,500 

lUbylUU 

Vegetables  s  ; 

..  .. .  .  ■. 

Texas  to  North  and  • 

East  I 

621,600 

2 j 795,000 ' 

3,416, 600 

Frozen  foods*  ; 

Pacific  Coast  to.     '  i 

East  s 

15,400 

32,7rO 

1             A  a    '^  r\r\ 

•^±0,100 

Sugars  s 

Defeated,  cancella~  j 

tion  of  transit  • 

privileges  • 

(Docket  29078)  .  -2 

9,344,612 

9,344, 612 

Vegetables,  mixed 

oarss  ♦ 

Texas  to  Northeast  : 

(I&S  Docket  5218), 

72,000 

254,000 

326, 000 

Peaches;  • 

North  Carolina  to  « 

UoSo  (I&S  Docket 

5306)  ; 

7,500 

•13,500 

i21,000 

Peaches*  ; 

South  to  North,      ,  t 

(I&S  Docket  5476)  • 

540,000 

400,000 

" 940,000 

Citru-s  fruits:  : 

Florida  to  Northeast: 

MB  .«  W 

250,000 

250; 000 

Potatoes :  ; 

Maine  to  U>So  ; 

(DockGt  29161)  : 

315,000 

50,000 

365,000 

Ve2;etabless                   .  ; 

S-outh  to  North  t 

(IS^S  Docket  5478)  s 

510,000 

750,000 

1,260/000 

Fruits  and  vegetables  • 

Unloading  at  : 

New  York  and  • 

Philadelphia  ,j. 

(I&S  Docket  5500)  s 

• 
• 

2,250,000 

'  '2,250,000 
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Table  5,-  Estimated  savings  from  transportation  actions  of  the 
Division,  1939  to  June  30,  1948  l/  (Continued) 


X  xiiSximaxeci 

!       oavmg  ; 

uumuiaxi ve 

Name  of  action 

5    annual  saving 

•    prior  xo  • 

saving  to 

r  iiscai  year  ly^o 

:  July  1 ,  ly^i  i  • 

dune  ou ,  ly^o 

r  Dollars 

~t~\.  A  ~]  1  r« 

L/Oiiars 

Dollars 

Vegetables; 

laano  ana  uregon  < 

to  East  1 

- 

(KcS  Docket  5091)  < 

s  76,500 

273,000 

349,500 

uaiineu.  i  ooQS  j  : 

X  \J  ,  \J\J\J 

Ifi  000 

34,000 

reroiiizers  anQ  * 

uanaaa  xo  souiineas  uern; 

pomxs  J 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

Reduced  rates  within  j 

Vieb  osm  ijruxLK  L/ine  j 

1^^0,130  «june  ou^xy'io! 

\  Oc£>,UUU 

Oct) ,  UUv 

Maximum  raxes  pre—  i 

scrioea  iviay  o,  ly^o,  j 

»         9  AT  p  nno 

?   4-1  R  OOO 

m  virgmicj.  * 

con  nnn 

OCU , UUU 

oupe rpnos pnaxe J  pro—  ; 

posea  increase  m  \ 

Cxas s 11 icaxion  * 

aeieaxeci  * 

1 , bOU, UUU 

D,  i^Cf  our) 

/ , oyo, ouu 

ouperpnospnaxe ;  j 

oouxu  TO  vvesx  J 

loU, UUU 

loU, UUU 

OOU , UUU 

m  Virginia  < 

c^9n  nnn 
•                O  c  u , UUU 

OcU, UUU 

Reparation  on  ; 

( iMew  lorK—  ! 

X  CZliib     X  VttXliH.  J  1 

T  POO 

■  xo , cue 

lO  ,  CvJU 

Liimesxone ;  j 

* 

ouspension  oi  o  per—* 

cenx  incres-se  m  ; 

oUx  cxifcirgtj  3 

1  ijjt  X  c\.j  i^c    x^ivj  J  ; 

o , woo  f  O 1 o 

ijXiIiillg  luEl        i  IdXH  5  ; 

Government  s 

22,000,000 

87,950,743 

109,950,743 

Commercial  * 

27,000,000 

105,000,000 

132,000,000 

Marl:  : 

General  • 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

In  Virginia,         '  • 

Yfest  Virginia,  • 

• 

and  Maryland  : 

43,200 

31,500 

.  74,700 
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Table  5,-  Estimated  savings  from  transportation  actions  of  the 
Division,  1939  to  June  30,  1948  l/  (Continued) 


Estimated 

:      Saving  • 

CumuTaTive 

Name  of  action  : 

annual  saving 

5     prior  to  : 

saving  to 

fiscal  year  1948 

:  July  1,  1947: 

June  30,  1948 

Dollars 

■  DolTars 

Dollars 

Calcium  residue:  : 

In  Virginia  : 

4,000 

4,000 

phosphate  rock:  ; 

New  Jersey  and  : 

* 

•  '   

Massachusetts  : 

•1^9,000 

(Docket  28947)  : 

102,000 

.  .291,000 

Florida  to  Kentucky  : 

-  20'9;,657 

and  Missouri  ■       '  : 

67,800 

■,  2.77,457 

Illinois,  etc.  (AAA): 

18,500 

••    iV,  poo 

• , 35>500 

Illinois,  etc.  : 

(Commercial)  t 

89, 500  . 

■  80,000' 

169,500 

diphosphate  rock;  j 

All  territories,  : 

• 

4  cents  per  ton  : 

v  :.  (I&S  Docket  5496)  j 

275,0.00 

-  160,000 

435,000 

.  M3.ximum  rates  pre-  : 

oCrxDGU.   l\'£Ay  \Jf±JrtO\ 

(Ex  Parte  166)  • 

850,000 

..85€,000 

Liimesxonej  ; 

JUssouri  to  Illinois: 

and  Mississippi  : 

.Valley           "'  '  '  : 

862,300 

1,423,800 

2,286,100 

Cotton.:  ".                       "  ; 

Southwest  to  Virginia  j 

3,450 

■  12,860 

.  ■  16,310 

Southwest  to  Southeast" 

and  New  England  • 

5,280,100 

38,118,850 

.  43,398>950 

Southwest  to  Alabama  ; 

and  Georgia  ; 

12,800 

•80,690 

,^  ■•  93,490 

California-Arizona  to  < 

!       :                                     .  -.  - 

Southeast,  North-  '  ; 

east,  and  Canada  . 

!     .  54,300, 

. 2,3B5,020 

\  2>4.19  ,-320 

Alabama  and  Georgia 

to  Gulfport  and 

New  Orleans 

Cl&S.  Docket  5481) 

65 , 000 

7  '  65^000 

Extension  of  time  t 

limit  on  freight 

birip  ■                ■ ' '  J 

!  1,500,000 

9,25D,00O 

10,750,000 
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Table  5«-  Estimated '  se:*v4ags.  from  transportation  actions,  of  the 
Division,  1939  to  June  30;,  1948'  l/.( Continued) 


Name  of  action 


Cotton  1 inters 
Cottonseed  hulls  and 

shavings 
Cotton  bale  covering 

Vegetable  Oils: 

Tncreas'3'3^  "^rs^ez  post- 
poned (domestic) 
Increased  rates  post- 
poned (imported) 

Grain  and  Grain 
Products  s 


Grains 

Ex  Illinois  River 
to  East  (l&S 
Docket  4718) 

Bulkheading  charge 
.  in  Vfest  and 
Southwest 

Go  ve  r nme  nt  owne  d , 
transit  rules  at 
Ohio  River  cross- 
ings (l<?:S  Docket 
5249) 

Gove  rnnie  nt  own  s  d , 
.  refund  of  over- 
charges 

Cross town  switching 
cha  rge  s  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo,, 
canceled 

Idaho  and  Oregon  to 
California  and 
Puget  Sound 
Rice  • 

Northwest  to  Nor'th- 
east  via  Gulf 
ports (Docket  5083) 

Southwest  to  Florida 
.  ports 


E"s"timated .  ..  '  s      S8viD"g  :  Cumulative 

'  Ar-nuar  sai;ing      :     prior  to  t      saving  to 
fiscal  y^ar  1948  'J^-July  2:' ^^i.  i^i^ 
DoXlars  ~~ '         ^^^D'clTars~  DoTlars 


44,500 
6,000 


542,608 


150,000 


12.000 


2.121 


795,000 


85,000 

•.  106,792 

4,202,600 
1,519,137 


3.^206,476 


975,000 


23,300 


5,000 


11,665 


86,600 


72,187. 
2,816^QC?0.. 


129,500 

6,000 
106,792 


4,202,600 
1,519,137 


3,749,084 


1,125,000 


35,300 


5,000 


15,786 


795,000 


72,187 
2,902,500 
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Table  5,-  Estimated  savings  from  transportation  actions  of  the 
Division,  1939  ,. to  June  30,  1948  l/  (Continued) 


Name  of  action 


Flaxseed* 

Chicago  to  East 
Hay 2  .    *  ;  , 

Nevada  to  Oregon 
(1943  only) 
Soybean  products j 
Transit  in 
California 
(Docket  28922) 
Coffee- 

Green,  reparation  on 
(Docket  29215) 

Livestock  and  livestock 
product.*" 


TOp  from  and  within 
the  South  (I&S 
Docket  4779) 

Pick-up  in  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  V^i scon- 
sin  ( ICC  Docket 
28216) 

Loading  and  unload- 
ing charges  at 
Chicago  (I&S 
Docket  5129) 

Western  district 
feeder  rates 

Exhibition,  I&S 
Dockets  5149  and 
5174  (1943  only) 

Loading  and  unload- 
ing charges  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bridge  arbitraries 
at  Memphis  and 
lower  Mississippi 
River  crossings 
(canceled  ICC 
Docket  29366) 


Estimated  s      Saving        :  Cumulative 

aimual  saving      t    prior  to      :      saving  to 
fiscal  year  1948  j  July  1,  1947:  June  30,  1948 


Dollars 


22,300 


281,000 


9,536 


120,000 

144,000 

50,000 
300,000 


10,000 


42,000 


Dollars 


165,000 


1,100 


1,200,000 


.  662,500 


1,240,000. 


928,905 


72,000 


27,200 


90,000 


Dollari 


187,300 


1,100 


1,481,000 


9,536 


782,500 


1,384,000 


978,906 


2,916,000  3,216,000 


72,000 


37,200 


132,000 


t 
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Table  5,-  Estimated  savings  from  transportation  actions  of  the 
Division,  1939  to  June  30,  1948  l/  (Continued) 


Estimated  i 

•      Saving  : 

Cumulative 

Name  of  action  : 

annual  saving 

i    prior  to  • 

saving  to 

fiscal  year  1948  - 

•  July  1,  1947; 

June  30,  1948 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ex  Parte  166  j 

140,000 



140,000 

Hoof  weights  on  : 

livestock  in  j 

Central  territory  : 

25,000 

_  _ — 

25,000 

Dairy  and  Poultry  j 

Products •  I 

Butter:  j 

Portland,  Oregon,  j 

to  California  i 

~ — 

33,000 

33,000 

Cheese?  j 

Pacific  Coast  to  t 

East  ; 

>               _  _ 

46,660 

46,660 

Live  poultn'':  : 

Free  return  care- 

takers  in  Eastern  : 

territory  : 

11,000 

694,300 

705,300 

Eggs  t  i 

Pacific  Coast  to  ; 

East  J 

6,000 

121,200 

127,200 

Arbitrary  claim  j 

rule  J 

•  1,000,000 

1,300,000 

2,300,000 

Maine  to  Boston  ; 

94, 500 

94,500 

Estimated  weights  t 

r  1,200,000 

1,200,000 

Wool  and  Mohair r  : 

New  Mexico  to  : 

Boston  ; 

191,649 

191,649 

Oregon  to  Boston  i 

■  ■ 

35,000 

407,425 

442,425 

Protective  Services:  • 

Refrigeration  : 

Charges:  j 

Held  down  increases  : 

in  cost  of  ice  in  i 

Southeast  : 

40,250 

425,192 

465,442 
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Table  6»-  Estimated  savings ,  from  transport?. ti on  actions  of  the 
division,  1939  to  June  30^  194.8  l/  (Continued)  ■ 


•      :  Estimated 

t      'Saving  j 

Cumulative 

Name  of  action 

t     p:nnual  saving  ,  ' 

•  .prior  to  • 

saving  to 

i  fiscal  year  1948  • 

:  July  1,  1947? 

June  30,  1948 

5  DoTlars 

DolTars 

DoTlars 

Defeat  of  proposed  ; 

increase  in  price  ; 

of  ice  charged. by  < 

» 

,  '   carriers  in  j 

California  « 

875,973 

3,301,102 

.4,177,075  ■ 

Defeat  of  proposed  < 

increase  in  re-  ; 

fri deration  i 

* 

char2;es  on  frozen  - 

foods  : 

:  386,000 

1,175,400 

1,561,400 

In  opposition  to  : 

carriers ' request  : 

for  25  percent  : 

,                        -  ■ 

'increase  in  pro-  : 

tective  serTrice  t 

charges  -  held  to  ; 

15  percent J  effec-j 

tive  January  1,  j 

1947(Ex  Parte  162) ' 

A  / 

:  3,265,788 

3,265,788 

In  opposition  to     -  « 

carriers'  request  " 

for  41  percent  in-.j 

creases  in  pro-  : 

tective  service  j 

charges  -  held  to  « 

10  percent,  effec-- 

tive  May  6,  1948  < 

(Ex  Parte  166) 

I  1,550,000 

mm  w^mm 

1,550,000 

Frozen  meats ; 

Saved  to         by  _  < 

•  "       *                              '  ' 

•eliminating 

free  zing  at 

ports  t 

8,537, 500 

•.    8,  537,  500  ' 

MOTOR  CARRIER  FREIGHT 

RATES  2/  : 

General  rate  in-  < 

creases  - 

!  18,158,939 

213,520,286 

231,679,225 

Truck  (cotton) 

North  Carolina  « 

;  8,300 

,          .  26,200 

34,500 
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Table  5«-  Estimated  savings  from  transportation  actions  of  the 
Division,  1939  to  June  30,  1948  l/  (Continued) 


!         OCA  viilg 

•      PiTmnlA'h'i  TTP 

Nome  of  action  j 

t     annual  saving 

:     prior  to 

:       saving  to 

5  fiscal  year  1948 

!  July  1,  1947 

:  June  30,  1948 

5  Dollars 

"T;)olTars 

DoTlars 

YiTATER  PRE  I  Gf  IT  RATES 

Export  rates?  < 

Government  traffic  > 

(ICC  Docket  29006) 

r  750,000 

13,570,000 

14,320,000 

Terminal  charges* 

Pacific:  Coast  ports  - 

• 

(Docket  5146)  j 

.              630, 000 

3,300,000 

3,930,000 

Wharfage  charges :  ; 

California  ports. 

MU    JJOCKcOo    DOC— DOX  ' 

;                      OD ,  OVJVJ 

"^00  son 

All  commodities : 

Transit  at  Gulf 

ports  in  connection  ■ 

with  water  lines 

(ms  Docket  5176) 

1,077^672 

Total  J 

!  190,552,435 

950,680,903 

1,141,233,338 

l/  The  figures  in  this  table  cover  only  the  measurable  savings  resulting 
from  cases  in  which,  the  Division  participated.    Many  other  actions 
were  taken  which  brought  monetary  benefits,  the  amounts  of  which 
cannot  be  determined, 

2/  These  savings  apply  to  all  freight  moved  by  motor  common  carriers 
because  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  savings- on  agricultural 
products  from  the  savings  on  other  products  owing  to  the  absence  of 
reliable  data  showing  the  volume  of  each  t^^e  of  commodity  handled. 
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■    -11,     RAIL^Y  FREIGIIT  RATES 

A,      General  Actions 

:  :      I,     Increased  Frei-ght  Rates,   1947  -  Ex  Parte  No.   166»  As 
pointed  out~in  th,e  annual'  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1947, 
the  railroads  received  authority  from  the  Interstate  GoTnmerce  Coimniss ion 
to  increase  their  rates  and  charges  approximately  17,6  percent,  effective 
January  1,   1947,     Notwithstanding  this,  the  same  railroads  petitioned  on 
July  3,   1947,   for  further  over-all  rate  increases  of  15  percent  vdthin 
and  between  Southern  and  Western  territories,  and  25  percent  v/ithin 
Official  territory  and  between  Official  territory  and  Southern  and 
Western  territories,,  '  Certain  limits  to  the  .size  of  the  increase  in 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  were  proposed  on  specified  commodities,  in- 
cluding 8  very  lim.ited  number  of  agricultural  products.     The  basis  of 
this  .petition  was  increased  labor  and  material  costs  and  the  low  rate 
of  return  on  the  railroad  investment. 

Just  before  the  first  herring  on  this  petition     (September  9, 
1947),  the  railroads  filed  a  supplemental  petition  .dated  September  5, 
1947,  pleading  extreme  emergency,  raising  their  proposal  to  28  percent 
and  38  percent,  respectively,  and  asking  immediate  authority  for-  some 
increases  to  be  effective  until  the  Commission  had  time  properly  to 
hear  and  adjudicate  the  main  proposal,     Followdng  the  hearing  and  argu- 
ment on  the  interim  petition,  the  Commssion  authorized  a  10-percent 
temporary  increase,  which  became  .effective  October  13,   1947.     At  the 
sam.e  time  it  announced  the  dates  and   places  of  seven  regional  hefirings 
and  a  final  hearing  in  '"ashington,  D.  C,   on  the  main  issue. 

Just  prior  to  the  final  hearing'  (December  3,   1947  )  at  ''''a  shington, 
the  petitioning  carriers  again  amended  their  proposal  in  a  second 
supplemental  pleading,   raising  their  requests,  for  increases  to  41  per- 
cent.in  Official  -territory  and  between  thrt  territory  and  Southern  and 
-'e.stern  territories,   and  31  percent   in  and  .between  Southern  and  '"estern 
territories.     The  basis  for  this   last  amendment  v/as  a  further  inci-ease 
in  wages  granted  to  some  railroad  labor*  '  ■     .  : 

The  Division  was  represented  by  staff  mem.bers   or  counsel  at  all 
of  the  regional  hearings  and  at  the  Washington  hearing.  Counsel, 
assisted  by  staff  members,  extensively  cross-examined  railroad  wit- 
nesses in  an  effort  to  break  dovm  their  case  for  such  large  increases. 
Some  direct  evidence  was  introduced  by  the  Division,  and  rebuttal 
statements  were  filed,  as  noted  below.     A  large  volume  of  statistics 
and  rate  information  was  also  furnished  by  the  Division  to  groups 
working  mth  it  -  ~  particularly  the   dairy  f^nd  poultry,  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable,   and  cotton  industries  -  -  for  their  use  in  presenting  their 
case. 

Direct  evidence  7ras   submitted  on  behalf  of  the   livestock  pro- 
ducers in  the  form  of  a  comprehensive  rate  exhibit.     Rebuttal  statements 
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were  filed  on  the  grain  rate  adjustments  proposed,  the  proposed  rule 
for  increasing  combination  rates,  and  the  proposed  increases  in  pro- 
tective service  charges, . 

In  a   second  order,  dated  December  30,   1947,  the  Commission  au- 
thorized an  interim  increase  of  20  percent  on  most  commodities  and 
most  services.     This  20-percent  increase  superseded  the  previous 
interim  10  percent  granted  in  October  1947,  and  was  to  run  until 
June  30,  .1948,  unless  sooner  terminpted,  modified,  or  superseded. 
In  this  order  no  special  consideration  v/as  granted  to  pny  agricultural 
commodity,-    The  order,  however,  did  exempt  protective  service  and  de- 
murrage charges.     The  increase  \ms  published  to  be-come  effective  . 
January  5,  1948. 

In  their  original  petitions  for  general  increases  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  railroads  had  suggested  certain  specific  limits,   in  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,   to  the  increases  on  certain  agricultural  commodities. 
Cooperating  with  the  associations  of  agricultural  producers  and  shippers, 
the  Division  made  an  informal  request  to  the  railroads  to  make  these 
last  increases  subject  to  their  proposed  limits*     The  request  Trns  com- 
plied with,  and  on  January  13,   1948,  a  schedule  was  published  subjecting 
the  rates  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  a  20-cent  per  cwt,  mpximum; 
on  cotton,  10  cents  per  cvrb.;   on  agricultural  limestone  and  marl,  30 
cents  per  net  ton;   on  .vegetable  oils,  18  cents  per  cv/t,;  and  on  sugar, 
18  cents  per  cwt. 

On  April  13,  1948,  the  Commission  issued  still  another  interim 
report.     In  this  one  it  permitted  the  cancellation  of  all  previous  in- 
creases and  authorized  a  different  scple.  of  increases,  as  follows: 
Within  Eastern  territory,  30  pe-rcent;     within  Southern  territory,  25 
percent;     within  ''■'"estern  territory,  with  some  exceptions,  20  percent; 
and  interterritorially  between  Southern  and  7'estern  territories-  and 
between  those  territories,   on  the  one  hand,  end  Eastern  territory,  on 
the  other,  25  percent.     This  order  also  included  similar  increases  on 
all  accessorial  chrrges,  except  on  protective  services  where  the  in- 
creases were  10  percent,  pnd,  as  the  previous  order,   it  exemxpted 
demurrage  charges.     It  did  at  the  same  time  hold  dovm  the  ruthorized 
increase  on  grpiin  and  grain  products  to  25  percent  in 'Eastern  t'erritorjr. 

This  If^st  order  recommended,  too,  that  the  specific  limits  on  •■ 
certain  commodities,  as  suggested  in  the  railroads*  petitions,  be  ob- 
served.    These  latter  increases  became  effective  on  May  6,  1948.  On 
specific  agricultural  commodities  and  f^rm  supplies  the  following 

'  "  limits  apply:     cotton,   11  cents  per  c^\rt,;     fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 

22  cents  per  cwt.;  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials,  vl.60  per  net 
ton  or  Ol«80  per  .gross  ton;     limestone  and  marl,  33  cents  per  net  ton; 

'  vegetable  oils,   20  cents  per  cwt,;  phosphate  rock,  Ol«20  per  net  ton; 

and  sugar,   20  cents  per  cwt. 
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At  the  end  of.  the  fiscal  year,,  the  proceeding  had  not  been  . 
closed.     A  final  report  nnd.  order,  are.  to  be  issued,  by  the  Coiranission, 

The  r^il  carriers  supplemented  their  Tariff  of  Increased  Rates 
pnd  Charges  (7.-166-A),  and  proposed  to  m^ke  effcctivo  July  12,  1948, 
f'n  additionnl  increase  of  5  percent,  (from  20  to  "25  percent)  to,  from, 
and  bet-preen  borderline  points  (Zone  1-2)  in  Testern  Trunk  Line  terri- 
tory, also  certain  other  incre/ise.s  generally  in  Western  territory.  On 
June  29  the  Department  protested  the  unauthorized  increases  and,  by 
petition,   requested  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  reject  the 
supplement  or  suspend  the  effective  date  until  a  fair  and  impartial, 
investigr^tion  could  be  conducted  into  the  reasonableness,  discrimination, 
and  preference  of  the  proposed  increases  as  well  ps  the  prejudice  thnt 
would  be  created  by  its  oper^^tion, 

2.    Aggrogpte  of  interm.ediate  rates  rule.     For  e  good  many  years 
the  cf^rriers  have  been  granted  permission  to  publish  in  their  tnriffs 
a, .rule  permiitting  the  substitution  of  the  aggregate  of  .  intermed  iate 
rates  for  through  overhead  rntes,  when  the  combinntion  of  intermediate 
rates  would  provide  lower  tot^.l  chrrges.     The  lower  combin^^tion  through 
rate  is  permitted  to  be  .'applied  over  nny  route  authorized  in  the  to  riff 
from  point  of ,  origin  to  destinntion  so  thet  all  carriers,   parties  to  the 
through  overhead  rate,  would  be  on  an  equal. b?isis  in  protecting  the 
lower  through-combination  rnte,   hoivcvcr  constructed,     Ordinf^rily  the 
carrier's  would  be  expected  to  publish  as  a  through  one-factor  rate  the 
lower  combination  discovered  in  the  course  of  business,  but  they  hmve 
consistentlv  failed  to  mpke  any  such  publicption  of  the  lower  combi- 
nation rates* 

.'The  vicious 'part  of!  the  "aggregate  rule"  is  that  it  permits  • 
shippers  who  are  alert  to  pay  lower  rates  , Riid  charges  on  shipments  ,. 
then  are  psid  by  shippers  who  are  unable  , to  discover  the;,  lowest,  combi- 
nation' of  rates  or  vAio  don't  bother  to  check  the  mtes,.  "  , 

Before  extending  the  permissive  orders  for  a  further  period, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asked  this  Division  to  furnish  its 
views  v/ith  respect  to  the  present  aggregate  of  intermediate  rates  rule 
in  carriers '  tariff s.     The  Division  advised  that  it  believed  the  exist- 
ing situation  violates  Section  6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  v:hich 
requires  the  publication  of  "plain"  rates.     The  Division  suggested  that 
the^present  aggregate , rules  should  be 'canceled  from  the  carriers' 
tariffs^ and  in  lieu  thereof  a  rule  which  would  make  it  obi igatory  , upon 
the  carriers  to  publish  the  lower  combination  rates  as  fast  as  they 
were  discovered  or  reported  to  them  by  interested  shippers,  .should  be  ; 
substituted.     The  Commission  also  asked  other  reprc^sentat ive 
shippers  and  'shipper  organizations  for  their  views.     Unfortunp1;eiy- the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  the  only  party  objecting  to  the  existing 
tariff  situation. 
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The  Commission  v.ns  favorrble  •  to  the  Department's  vicv:s,  but  be- 
cause of  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  other  shippers,   it  decided  to 
extend  its  "special  permissipn''  to  the  carriers  for  additionrl 
indefinite  period, 

B.     Actions  on_Pr_uit_s  £nd  ^c_get_abl_es__ 

1.    Watermelons  r  def ici^  £outhc£_st.    "Attempts  by 

Southeastern  FailFoa'd's  to~cano"cl  the  deficit  rule  insofar  as  it  applied 
to  freight  charges  on  C'-^'r load  shipments  of  watermelons  from  the  Southeast 
to  certain  destination  territory  in  the  North  were  discussed  in  l^st 
year's  report.     This  rule  provided  thr^t  in  certrin  territories  shipments 
of  vmtermelons  which  became  deteriorated  in  trnnsit  might  bo  ab-'^nd.oned 
to  the  carriers  at  destination.     The  salvage  th^t  the  c^^rriers  v.-ere  r.ble 
to  obtain  w^s  to  be  accepted  ns  freight  charges  on  the  shipment,  "nd 
there  yrs  no  further  recourse  to  the  shipper  or  owner. 

The  fin«l  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  th^.t 
the  rule  as  published  and  applicable  .yi^s  unreasonable  and  prejudicial 
to  the  areas  where  it  had  no  applicntion,     ^'he  railroads  were  permitted 
t-e  cancel  it,  but  the  ■  Commission  did  srv  that  the  publication  of  such 
a  rule  is  not  unlawful  if  it  is  properly  applicable , and  not  prejudicial 
or  discriminatory.  ^  .         ,  . 

.-2,     Presh  fruits  and  vegetables  -•  South  to  North.     Tvro  separate  . 
proceedinps  gFew  out"  of  an  action  of  the  Northeastern  railroads  to 
permit  certain  so-cplled  "competitive"  rates  on  fresh  vegetables  rnd 
peaches  from,  the  Southeast  to  the  North  to  expire  March.  31,  1947. 

■  As  stated  in  the  last  annuf^l  report,  on  petitions-  filed  by  the 
public  utilities  commissions  of  the  Southern  States,  the  national  and 
locr^l  trade  organizi' tions ,  and  this  Division,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ^suspended  the  proposed  action, .  ■•^•nd  hearings  v/ere  set  for  July 
and  September  of  this  fiscal  year.     The.  case  on  vegetables  v-ia^s  heard 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  in  July,     The  Division's,  repre sent'^tives'  testi- 
fied on  behalf  of  producers  rnd;  shippers,  and  presented  many,  exhibits. 
Briefs  ■v.'ore  filed  and  the  case  vras  ore lly-  argued , 

In  its  decision  hpnded  dov.ni  in  December  1947,  the  Comm.ission 
authorized  increases  of  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  Florida  traffic 
destined  to  Nev/  York  City,  and  7  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  Florida 
traffic  destined  to  other  northern  points.     On  traffic  originating,  in 
^  other  Southeastern  Stfites,  the  full  increase  up  to  the  former. -"normal" 
.basis.  VTpvS-  permitted.     Considerable  interest  in  the  South  has  resulted 
in  the  reopening  of  this  case  by  the  filing  of  a  formpl  complr-int  at- 
tacking the  r^^tes  ps  unreasonable. 

The  Division  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceeding  con-  - 
cerning  peaches,  which  w^^s  heard  at  Atlanta,  Ga, ,  in  September,,  Con- 
siderable evidence  was  given,   «nd  a  complete  set  of  exhibits  lArr. s 
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presented.     Briefs  were  'filed,  and  the  case  v^s  orplly  Rrguod»- 

In  8  report  md  order  dated  June  29,   1948,  the  Commission  found 
the  proposed  increase  neither  just  nor  re-^sonable  ^nd  ordered  the 
carriers  to  continue  the  lower  basis  of  rates  in  effecto     This  victory 
is  a  major  one,   as  it  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  increases  would 
have  added     2, 000, 000  annually  to  the  transportation  bill. 

5.     Fresh  fruits  «  partial  unl_oad,ing_in  tr_ans_i^,_  It  hr  s  been 
customary  f o'r~'the~r"aiTr'oa'^s~h'and'lTn'g  fresh  peaches  to  permit  shipments 
of  this  fruit  originating  in  thz  Southisrn  States  to  be  stopped  in 
transit  for  partial  unloading  when  shipments  arc  destined  to  '^^estern 
and  Southxvestcrn  terr itpj'ie s ,     This  arrangement  has  been  utilized  to 
quite  a  large  extent  because  the  smnll  markets  in  these  areas  cannot 
use  a  carload  of  peaches  at  one  time  vathout  considerable  loss  from 
deterioration. 

Such  arrangements  were  not  available  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
territories  on  Southern  peaches,  and  for  that  reason  the  railrc^ds 
proposed  to  cancel  them  in  the  other  areas  mentioned.     Believing  that 
any  restrictions  such  as  those  proposed  might  interfere  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  crop,  the  Division,   cooperating  I'dth  the  peach  grcvrers 
and  receivers,   requested  a   suspension,  which  v^s  granted.     The  case  vm  s 
heard  at  Atlanta,   Ga . ,   in  September  1947,  and  a  member  of  the  Division 
testified  and . introduced  pertinent  exhibits.     Briefs  were  filed,  but 
there  v/a  s  no  proposed  report  or  oral  argument. 

In  its  report  nnd  order  dated  June  18,  1948,.  the  Commission 
found  that  the   r^^ilroads  had  not  justified  the  proposed  discontinuance 
of  the  partial-unloading-in-trans it  arrangements  and  directed  that  the 
suspended  schedule  be  withdravm  on  or  before  July  30,  1948^ 

4.     £^£sh  f ruit_s_and__V£ge_trbles  -  unloading  charges.  Effective 
June  1,  1947,  the  railroads  serving~Nev/~York  C"iTy~and~'PhiTadelph.ia 
published  a   schedule  of  charges  to  be  assessed  for  the  unloading  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  from  cars  to  docks  or  piers  amounting  to 
about  03O  per  car.     ^he  additional  costs  proposed  herein  would  have,  had 
to  be  borne  by  either  the  producer  or  consumer  rnd  were  sufficient,,  in 
the  minds  of  some,'  to  reduce  the  tonnage  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
offered  for  sale  in  these  two  markets.     Because  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions surrounding  these  tv^o  markets,   it  is  contended  that  the  proposed 
charges  are  unlav.'ful  in  that  the  cost  of  making  this  traf f ic ,  a ccess ible 
■  for . delivery  to  ultimate  consignees  is  included  in  the  line-haul  rates. 
Protests  to  thpt  effect  were  filed  by  about' 50  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding this  Division,  •   '  . 

The  schedules  were  suspended,   and  the   issues  were  heard  at  Nevr 
York  City;  in  July  1947,     The  Division  participated  through  a  witness 
and  counsel  and;  introduced  a  great  deal  of  pertinent  evidence  and  a 


comprehensive  exhibit.,    Bj-iefs  were  filed,  nnd  the  case  v;ns  omLly 
argued  in  September  19,47.     The  mntter  vms  set  dovm  for  renrgument  be-' 
fore  the  entire  Commission  in  Way  1948e     The  final  decision  hp,s  not 
yet  been  handed  dovm,. 

5,  Fresh  vegetables  -  Gst im£t£d__b_il_ling__wo i_gh_ts^    From  the  evi-  • 
denoe  in  pr c"vTous~~o'a s e s7  t'he  interstate  Commerce  Commission  became 
convinced  that  the  estimated  billing  v/eights  on  some  fresh  vegetables 
are  so  low  as  not  to  represent  properly  the  pctunl  average  vreights. 
After  sevcrnl  admonishments  to  the  railrop,ds_  to  correct  this  unlav.'ful 
situation,  the  Commission,  on  its  ovm  motion,  instituted  a  proceeding 
involving  the  weights  on  fresh  carrots,   lettuce,  beets,  and  turnips 
originating  in  Crlifornin,.    Later,  because  of  the  competitive  situation, 
Novj-  Mexico  and  Texas  were  included  in  points  of  origin* 

Hearings  were  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Cnlif*,  and  Harlingen,  Tex., 
during  October  1947.     The  Division  was  represented  at  both  he?^ rings. 
The  participation  of  the  Division  was  confined  to  its  insistence  that 
if  increased  estimated  weights  were  found  lawful,   such  increases 
should  be  accompanied  by  reduction  in  the  rates,   so  thrt  the  trans- 
portation costs  per  package  might  not  be  increasedc     Wo  evidence  vms 
introduced.     The  part icipntion  was  confined  to  cros s-^examinption  and 
filing  of  briefso.   An  Examiner's  proposed  report  was  issued,  '^nd  ex- 
ceptions thereto  were  filed.     The  matter  v/as  orally  argued  in  April 
1948,  and  the  decision  is  now  awaited, 

6,  Canned  fruits  -"^nd  vegetRbles.     The  Division  hns  long  ad- 
vocated a  system  of  giving  the  shipper  a  choice  of  a  lower  rate  for  a 
more  heavily  loaded  car  or  the  preva iling • rate  for  a  regular  load  of 
certain  commodities  as  an  incentive  toward  the  greatest  possible 
utilization  of  the  available  car  supply.     The  Southeastern  railroads 
agreed  to  such  an  adjustment  on  canned  goods  originating  in  Florida,  ■ 
and,  effective  December  31,  1947,   published  rates  on  a  60,000-pound 
minimum'  at  85  percent  of  the  present  rates  on  the  36,000-pound  minimum. 

Numerous  protests  against  the  new  rates  were  filed  by  steamship, 
companies,   port  authorities,   and  competitive  canned  goods  interests^ 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   in  response  to  these  protests, 
suspended  the   rates,   and  a  hearing  was  held  at  V\rashington,  D,  C,  in 
January  1948.     Briefs  were  filed,  and  the  issues  were  orally  argued  in 
March  1948.     Wo  decision  has  yet  been -made. 

The  Division  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  railroads  and  supported 
their  proposed  adjustments,  because  of  the  established  policy  tha't  heavy 
loading  should  be  accompanied  by  -lower  rates  to  recompense  shippers  for 
added  expense  and  because  of  the  increased  revenue 'to  railroads  at  less 
operating  cost".  ■    '         -  '    ,  ' 


7,  CoiTibination  rates  undef-  Ex  Parte  162,.    Many  ■  agricultupal  ■ 
commodit ie  s~move"  on  combinntion  rates  at  some  time,   in -and  between  some 
territories*     In  its  decision  in  Ex  Parte  162,  the   Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  said  that  in  connection  mth  combination  rates  the  . authorized 
increase  should  be  applied  to  the  sum  of  the  factors,   subject  to  any 
specified  limits  whTch;  v^-^ere  prescribed,- 

Pleading  t-^^riff  publication  complications,  the  railroads  proposed 
a  new  rule  hy  v;hich  the  increases  would  apply  to  each  factor  of  the 
combination  v-dth  no  reference  to  any  specified  limits.     This  appeared 
to  be  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  authorization  of  the  Commission  and 
ms  therefore  objected  to  by  many  interests,   including  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry,  the  canned  goods  industry,  and  this  Division,  The 
proposed  new  rule  v.;as'  suspended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  issues  were  heard  at  Tashington,  D.  C,   in  March  1948.-  The 
Division  testified  through  tv;o  witnesses  and  counsel  v.'ho  took  the 
position  that  it  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  take  the  traffic  knovm 
to  move  on  combination  rates  as  of  June  30,  1946  (prior  to  the 
authorized  increases),  publish  such  rates  as  through  rates,  and  subject 
them  to  the  increases  of  Ex  Parte  162,  Y;hich  v:ould  recognize  the 
specific  limits  were  authorized©  .  . 

Briefs  were  filedo     Oral  argument  is  novf  awa.ited,   after  which  a 
final  decision  v.dll  be  issued. 

8,  Refrigeration  -  h.alf-5tage  icing.     As  previously •  reportcc^, 
during  the  war  vxhen  supplies  of  ice  were  inadequate  p<t  times,  the 
Division  induced  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  order  the  rail- 
roads to  permit  the  use  of  half-tank  refrigeration  at  a  charge  of  78 
percent  of  the   full  bunker  service.     Rules,   regulations,  and  charges 
were  published  in  the  Wation^'l'  Perishable  Protective  Tariff  vdth  an 
expiration  date  of  December  31,  1947. 

In  order  to  retain  this  service,  this  Division  and  trade  organi- 
zations requested  that  the  railroads  cancel  the  expir^^tion  d^te,  and  . 
make  this  a  permanent  service  in  the  tariff^     On  October  24,   1947,  the; 
Division  was  informed  by  the  railroads  that  this  service,  had  been  ex- 
tended for  another  year,   or  until  December  31,  1948. 

Recently  it  was  learned  that  one  of  the  largest  shippers  of, fresh 
fruit  has  recommended  the  use  of  half-stage  icing  in  order  to  reduce  his 
ref rigerf^tion  charges* 

9,  Re£rj^g£rr^tion  2  potato£s_from  _Calif o£nia      During  the  vrar 
years  the  shippers  of  liern  County,  CaTif.,  pot'aToe"s""moved  all  their 
shipments  under  standard  refrigeration.     This  method  of  refrigeration 
V!Bs  used  for  two  reasons;     First,  to  equalize  the  distribution  cost  to 
all  shippers,  and   second,   to  cooperate  with  the  railroads  to  the  extent 
of  relieving  them  of  the  burden  of  furnishing  greater  quantities  of  ice 
at  any  one  icing  station.     The  method  of  icing  for  the  past  several 
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seasons  hns  been  initir^l  icing  pfter  loading  ho s  been  completdd ,  and 
re-icing  in  transit.  ■ 

Now  thfit  the  supplies  of  ice  Rre  adequate  and  additional  facili-  .' 
ties  h-^.ve  been  installed,   the  shippers  felt  that  the  use  of  pro-iced 
cars  would  give  their  shipments  more  adequate  refrigeration.     Also,  in 
viey;  of  the  fact  that  on  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  the  standa.rd  re- 
frigeration ■  charge  for  a  dry' car  is  |6.33  loss  than  that  of  a  pro-iced 
car,  they  concluded  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  adjustment. 
The  railroads  refused  to  grant- either  request  and  proposed  to  amend 
their  tariff  by  restricting  the  use  of  pre-iced  cars  for  California 
potatoes. 

This  amendment  \v-as  protested- by  the  trade  organizations,  as  vrell 
^  as  by  this  Division.     Up  to  the  present  time  no  further  action  has  been 

taken  by  the  railroads.     The  Division  was  informed  th^ t ' the  restrictive 
proposal  lAras  dropped, 

*  '  « 

^10,     Informal  actions  affecting  fruits  and  vegetableso    A  great 
many  additional  items  Tn  connection  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh 
or  under  various  methods  of  preservation,'  have  been  handled  durihg-the 
pa  st  year.  .   .  - 

Successful  actions  taken  relative  to  maxim.um  increasee'in  freight' 
rates  under  the  Increased  Freight  Rate  Case,  1947  (Ex  Parte  166)  were 
outlined  earlier  in  this  report©     The  Western  railroad's  requested  and 
received  permission  to  refund  overcharges  on  shipm.erits  origin^^^ting  be-' 
tween  January  5, '1948,  and  January  13,   1948,  the  period  during  ivhich 
the  maxima  were  not  effective.     The  Division,  cooperat in'g  with  the  trade 
associations,   suggested  to  the  carriers  that  the  overcharges  be  handled 
in  this  way  in  order  to  obviate  the- nece ss ity  of  informal  complaints  to 
the  interstate  Commerce  Comjnission' on  each  car  shipped  on  which  the 
percentage  increase  exceeded  the  specified  maximum. 

At  the  request  of  the  Texas  canned  goods  Interests,   support  was 
given  to  a  propo-sal  to  establish  through  rail-water-rail  rates  on  their 
traffic  from  Rio  Grande  Valley  canning  points  through  the  Gulf  ports 
to^and  through  the  North  Atlantic  ports.     The  requested  rates  were 
published  and  nov/  the  Texas  canners  know  exactly  V;h.at  it  costs  to-  ship 
when  they  desire  to  use  the  lower  rates  of  the  water  routes. 

The  Southwestern  railroads  inaugurated"  lovrer  competitive  rates 
on  grapefruit  from  the " Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  in  1940.     The  pro- 
'  ■  duction  of  oranges  in  that  area  v^s  extremely  small  at  that  time,  and 

similar  reductions  on  oranges  were  not  considered  necessary.  "Now' that 
orange  production  has  increased,  the  Division  is  cooperating  mth  the 
Texas  interests  to  have  the  rates  reduced  to  the  level  of  those'for- 
grapefruito  ,       '    .    :  .      ■     .     •     ;  -■-  -    ■  ' 
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■Two  proposals  for  reduced  rates  on  unmmuf a ctur ed  tobacco  from 
the  Southeastern-producing  area  to  border  crossings  for  export  to 
Mexico  have  been  advocated.     -^t  \ms  represented  to  the  Division  that 
this  foreign  m^-rket  can  use  p  considerable  amount  of  the  exportable 
grades  of  tobacco  and  relieve  the  domestic  market  to  some  extent,  T 
Division  is  also  assisting  the  Southe?^  stern  tobacco  interests  in  the 
establishment  of  commodity  r^tes  to  certain  points  where  storag-  ^- 
available  but  to  which  the  present  class  rates  are  prohibitive. 

The  high  costs  of  transporting  canned,   dried,  and  frozen  fruits 
and  vcget-'-bles  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  eastern  consuming  centers  is 
causing  concern  among  the  processors.     Negotiations  are  now  under  v.'ay 
for   substantial  reductions  in  the  rates  on  these  commodities,  and  the 
Division  is  taking  an  active  part, 

C,     Actions  Conc£rning_F£rtil.i£crs_andJ^£rtij.i_zer  M^^ 

1.  Fertilizer  and  fertilizer  mater_i_a l£  mt_hn^nJ^7o_sjbe£n_te_rr ito£y_^ 
For' some  time~thi7  DivilionV  Tn~c"ooperation  v.dth  farmer  cooperatives  ^nd 
fertilizer  manufacturers  in  Western  territory,  has  been  trying  to  persuade 
the  rail  carriers  to  reduce  the   rating  on  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  ma- 
terials from  17-1/2  percent  to  16  percent  of  the  first-class 'rates.  The 
carriers  agreed  to  do  this  «nd  modified  the  tariffs  to  become  effective 
April  1,  1948, 

Because  the  reduction  in  r^^ting  v.'as  accompanied  by  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  v^^eight  from  30,000  pounds  to  60,000  pounds,   the  tariffs 
were  protested  by  certain  interests,  and  suspension  was  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

For  several  years  ODT  Ceneral  Order  18-A  has  required  the  load- 
ing of  60,000  pounds,   and  the  fertilizer  trade  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  60,000-pound  minimum;  therefore,  the  Division  petitioned  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  vacate. the  suspension  of  the  items 
of  the  tariff  containing  the  reduced  rating*     The  Commission  honored 
the  petition  and  amended 'the  order  effective  April  22,  1948,  by  vacating 
the  suspension  and  discontinuing  the  investigation,     Savings  of  approx- 
imately 1)1,560,000  per  annum  are  indicated,  based  on  the   1947-48  tonnage 
involved. 

2,  Fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials  -  Ex  Parte  166.     In  Ex 
Parte  162,  Vvhich  became  effective   January  1,  1947,  general  increases  in 
rates  were  authorized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,   and  cer- 
tain limits  in  cents  per  100  pounds  or  cents  per  ton  were  stipulated  ■ 
in  the  order.     In  the  case  of  fertilizer  and  many  fertilizer  materials, 
the  increases  were  limited  to  6  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $1.20  per  net 
ton.     In  Ex  Parte  166,   hovrever,  no  limits  were  prescribed  in  the,  supple- 
mental orders  of  October  6,   1947,  and  December  29,   1947,  and'  freight 
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chargGS  on  .nil  fertilizer  nnd  fertilizer  materials  v;cre  subjected  to  the 
full  20-percent  incroase  v;ithout  .p  maximum  or  "hold  dov.Ti." 

This  Division,  on  February  9,  1948,  petitioned  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  prescribe .  reasonable  and  equitable-  "hold  dovm" 
rates  on  these  commodities,  and -th-e  third  supplemental  order  in  the 
Ex  Parte  166  proceeding  authorized,  effective  May  6,  1948,  a  limit  of 
$1»60  per  net  ton  or  $1.80  per  gross  ton,   just  in  time  for  the  planting 
.sea son.     Because  "mixed  fertilizers"  seldom  move  for  long  distances, 
it  is  estim^^ted  that  the  maximum  charge  of  'vl«60-  per  net  ton  could 
affect  only  20  percent  of  the  total  movement, -  but  in  the  case  of 
fertilizer  materials,   such  as  potash, . sulphate^ ■ or  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
fully  80  percent  of  the  total  movement  ivould  be  involved,  -  During  1947 
a  total  of  15,039,000  tons  of  fertilizer  and  fertilizer  materials  were 
moved,  andthe  forecast  for  1948  is  even  greater.     Therefore,  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  annual  freight  savings  from  this  action 
TTOuld  be  not  less  than  $11,500,000, 

3,    Fertilizer  .r^ites  in  Virgini^^^^    This  proceeding  ^^.s  listed  in 
last  .year  ♦  s~r¥pDrr,~7.M"ch~v^a"s~re"lea7ed"  som.e  time  before  the  Virginia 
State ■  Corporation  Comm.ission  had  reached  a  final  decision.  The 
Virginia  Commission  denied. the  rail  carriers'  petition  to  increase 
rates  20  percent  vdth  a  mr^ximum  of  6  cents  per  100  pounds  or  vl.20  per 
ton  on  this  traffic  moving  in  intrastate  transportation,  although  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  in  Ex  Parte  166,  hr-d  authorized  the 
above,  increase  in  interstate  transportation. 

During  .the  fiscal  year  there  v-'as  a  movement  of  approxi ma.tely 
650,000  tons  of  fertilizer  pnd  fertilizer,  materials  in- intra  state 
transportation  in  Virginia all  of  v.^hich  vroyld  have,  been  subject  to  an 
increase  in  freight  charges  of  20  percent,  ?dth  a  maxim^um.  of  6  cents 
per  100  pounds  or  |1,20  per  net  ton,  less  the  increase  ,of  3  percent 
previously  authorized  by  the  Virginia  Commission,     This  represents  a 
saving  of  17  percent,  or  an  average  of  80  cents  per  ton  in  freight 
rates,   or  approximately  $520,000, • -  • 

Am     Phosphate  rock  -  maximum  or  "hold  dov.Ti" rates  in  Ex  Parte-1G2.- 
This  case  has  .been  reported  on  previ,ous-ly.     However,   since  a  hearing  ^^a  s 
held  during  this  fiscal  year,  a  ■  sum.mary  of  the  case  vdll  be  given.  The- 
Interstate  Comjnerce  Commission  order  v.'hich  became  effective  January  1, 
1947,  prescribed  a  maximum  or  "hold  doy.ii"  rate. -of'  30  cents  per  "ton  on 
phosphate  rock. '  Effective-  February  24,  1947,  the  carriers  proposed  to 
revise  this  maximum  charge  -to  30  cents  per  net-  ton  and  34  cents  per 
gross  ton.     The  Division  protested  the  proposed  increase  ^nd  petitioned 
the  Interstate  Comm.erce  Commission  to  suspend  this  increase  pending  pn 
investigf^tion.     The  carriers  Vvdthdrew  the-  supplement  to  the  tariff  con- 
taining the  proposed  increase.     Ho-'/rever,  -  they  republished  the  sam.e 
increase  and  scheduled  the  effective  date  as  May  30,  1947,     The  Division 
again  filed      protest  against  the  proposed:,  increase ,  and   suspension  of 
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the  tariff  followed  under  I&S  Docket  No.  5496.    After  hearing,  the 
Comiidssion  denied  the  proposed  increase,  itib ints ining  the  mnximum  nt 
30  cents  per  ton,  net  or  gross. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  from  February  1,  1947,  to 
June  30,  1948,  consumers  of  phosphate  rock  were  saved  .$435,000  in 
freight  charges. 

5,     Phosphate  rock  -  maximum_0£  _^^iol_d  down_^  r.ate_s  i_n_Ex  P^£t£  2^6£, 
Additional  Tn'ci'TaleF  Tn~r'ate's~authc'riz'ed  by  the  Commission  in  Ex  Parte 
166  contained  no  maximum  or  "hold  do™,"  "nd  charges.  v.re re  increased  20. 
percent.     Fertilizer  manufacturers,  cooperative  farm  organizations,  and 
f,-mers  complained  to  this  Division  that  the  high  freight  rates  and 
ch'^rges  on  phosphate  rock  specifically,  and  fertilizer  materials  in 
general,  vrero  increasing  the.  cost  of  fertilizers • to  such  an  extent  th^t 
purchases  were  being  curtailed. 

A  representative  of  the  Division  filed  a  petition  vrith  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  February  9,  1948,   requesting  th'-t  • 
reason.^ble  and  equitable  maximum  rates  be  prescribed  on  fertilizers, 
fertilizer  materials,  and  phosphate  rock.     ^t  was  necessary  to  specify 
phosphe-'te  rock  separately  because  that  commodity  is  not  considered  a 
fertilizer  material  and  is  never  shovm  in  descriptions  of  such  materials , 
In  fact,  the  present  basis  for  rates  on  phosphate  rock  as  prescribed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  75  percent  of  the  fertilizer  and 
fertilizer  material  rates.    , In  the  3rd  Supplemental  Order  in  Ex  Parte 
166  the  Commission  responded  to  the  request  and  prescribed  $1.20  per 
net  ton,   or  $1.35  per  gross  ton,   on  phosphate  rock.     This  action  re- 
duced freight  charges  on  phosphate  rock  from  an  average  of  ^1.95  per 
gross  ton  to  a  maximum  of  «^1,35  per  gross  ton,   or  a  reduction  of  60 
cents  or  more.     On  a  production  of  9,000,000  tons  the  freight  savings 
will  amount  to  |5, 000, 000  annually  and  for  the   period  May  6  to  June  30, 
1948',  approximately  $850,000. 

6.  Def luorinatod  phosphate  rock  in.Gouthern  territory.  When' 
last  year's  report       s  issued,   no  decision  had  been  reached  on  this 
case,  but  suspension  of.  the  tariffs  had  been  obtained  by  this  Division* 
No  decision  has  as  yet  been  rendered.     Hov.^ever,    since  the  reduced  '  rate  s 
are  operative,  the  Department  vrill  not  press  for  a  final  report. 

7.  Limestone  rates.     The  Interstate  Comm.erce  Commission  in 
several  proceedings  laid  dovm  rate  scales  on  limestone  in  certain  terri- 
tories.    There  are  also  .standard  rate  scales  created  and  recognized  by 
the  rail  carriers  such  as  the  "T295,"  the  "Bovje,"  and  other  sc-ales  ap- 
plicable in  each  rate  territory.     These  rate  scales  are  used  in  asking 
the  carriers  to  establish  point-to-point  one -fa.ctor  through  commodity 
rates  T.henever  a  movement .  develops . 

This  Division  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  hundreds  of 
these  point-to-point  commodity  rates,   and  anticipates  establishing  many 
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more.    As  a  oner-factor  through  commodity :  rate  is.  generally  lower  than 
a  two-factor  commodity- or-  clftss  rate, • its  application  results  in 
freight  savings.  ^  -  _ 

8.  Limestotie  from- Jliss-ouri;  mines  to  Southern  territory.  After 
disapproving  the, original  proppsal  to  establish  one-factor  through  car- 
load commodity  rates  from  River  ^U-nes  and  Flat.  River,  Fo,,,  to 
desi:inations  in  the  .I.'ississippi- Valley  on- the  basis  of  12  ^cents  per 
ton  over  the  ra^tes  from  Krause,   111.,  the  Southern  Freight  Association 
adopted  and  recommended  publication  of  thrgugh  rates  on  the  T295  .ioint 
line  scale  for  distances  via  Cairo,  The  rates  published  range 
from  10  cents  to  30  cents  per  ton  higher  than,  the  scale  proposed  by 
the  producers  and  this  Division.     The  final  f.djustment,  horjever,  re- 
sulted in  reductions  ranging  from  |.1.50  to  |5,00  per  ton.     The  limestone 
v.dll  be  used  in  Government  soil  re;habilitatio.n  programs  and  for  com=-. 
m.erci&l  purposes.-    -                   .  . 

9.  Marl  in  Virginia.  •  Successful  negotiations  were  concluded  by 
the  Division  -Kvith  rail  carriers  to  establish  and  maintain  on  marl  the", 
rates  that  are  currently  applicable  on  limestone  in  the  State  of  , 
Virginia «. This ■ basis  has  been  previously  in  effect  in  West  Virginia 
■and"  Maryland.     Prior  to  ne.gotiatipns,  marl  was  subject  to  the  same  rates 

as  those.  publishe,d  on  f ertilizer-s ,  .  For  average  hauls  in  Virginia  the 
rates  on  fertilizers  exceed  those  on  limestone  by  about  tjiloSO  per  ton  or 
about  |80  per  car  on  the  heavier  -  loading  marl.    Estimated  freight 
savings  from  January  24,  1948,  the  effective  date  of.  the  reduction,  to 
June  50,   1948,  are  estimated  at  Cil5,800.  ..   .     .   .  . 

10.  Calcium  residue  from  "VVaynesboro.,  Ve ,      There  is  a  stockpile 
of  approximately  500,000  tons  of  calcium  residue  accumulated  froFx  the 
operations  of  a  rayon  mill  at.  Waynesboro,  Va,,  and  more  will  accumulate 
with  continued  operation  of.  the  mill.     This  material .  iva.s  applied  to  the 
soil  in  experiments  to  remove  excess  acids,,  and  it  was  found  to  be  satis- 
factory as  a  substitute  for  ground  limestone. 

The  published  rates  on."calcium  res.idue  were  deemed  proriibitivee 
Negotiations  have  been  completed  between  the  Division'and  the  carriers  to 
publish  and  maintain  rates  comparable  .V7ith  .those  applicable,  on  ground 
limestone  for  .acid  soil  treatment.     The  Department  m^oved  80  cars  of  more 
than  50-  tons  each,  and  contrfscts.  for  more  of  this  m.aterial  are  being 
negotiated.     The  material  will  also  be  .  sold  direct  to  farm.ers  by  the 
operators.  .  Savings  in  freight  charges  of  approximately  O^O  to  4100  per 
car  are  indicated. 

.  .    ■  •    D.     Actions  on.  Cotton 

1.  .  £ime_ljjnit_on  fr^i^ht^  bills.    As  indicated  in  the  last  annual 
.report,  for  many  years  the  normal  time  limit  on  cotton  stored  in  transit 
has  been  12  months,   .During  the  war,  i^en  most  all  export  channels  were 
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closed,  the  domestic  mill  requirements  were  insufficient  to  consume  each 
yec?.r^s  production;  therefore,  by  1944  the  "carry-over"  had  accumulated 
to  approximately  25,000,000  bales,. 

This  Division  induced  'the  rail  carriers  voluntarily  to  extend  the 
time  limit  each  year,   first  to  24  months, then  to  36  months,  and  finally 
to  48  months  in  Southwestern  and  40  m.onth"B^  in  Southern  territories  so 
that  the  "carry-over"  could  ultimately  move  on  the  basis  of  the  one- 
factor  through  commodity  rate  orig'in  to-  final  destination.     Fany  millions 
of  dollars  were  saved  in  freight  rates  because  the  combination  of  rates 
into  and  out  of  the  storage  points  would  have  increp^sed  freight  charges 
more  thf>n  40  cents  per  100  pounds  or  $2  per  bale« 

Hov/ever,  \Then  conditions  began  to  approach  normal  again,  the 
carriers  proposed  to  reinstate  the  12-month  time  limit.     The  Division 
opposed  tiie  resumption  of  the  12-mcnth  limit  and  proposed  in  lieu  there- 
of a  20-raonth  limit.     The  proposal  of  20  m.onths  ms  disapproved  by  the 
Southwestern  Freight  Bureau  linos,   but  several  of  the  principal  lines 
were  persuaded  to  give  the  Bureau     definite  notice  of  their  intention  to 
operate  the  20-iponth  rule  independently.     The  nev/  rule  is  now  in  effect 
and  vdll  be  of  much  benefit  to  farmers,  dealers,  and  others,   in  that  it 
will  provide  an  additional  8  mmiths  to  dispose  of  their  cotton,  includ- 
ing those  balv^. s  thnt  ips-j  be  carried  over  into  the  next  season. 

2.     Cotton  from  southwestern  Oklahoma  origins  to  southern  mill 
points  with  stop  in  transit  at  G^lf  ports.     This  proceeding  and  the  part 
taken  by  this  Division  were  discussed  in  the  last  pnnupl  report.  It 
can  now  be  added  that  the  Examiner's  proposed  report  was  favorable  and 
contained  recomm.endat ions  requested  by  the  Division.     The  one-factor 
through  commodity  rates  have  been  in  effect  for  more  than  2  years  now, 
and  V7ill  rem.ain  in  effect  until  and  unless  the  Commission's  final 
decision  is  unfavorable,  vfhich  would  be  contrary  to  the  evidence  and 
the  Examiner's  recommendation, 

3o    £ot_ton__from  points  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  to  Gulfport,  Miss.,., 
an£  ^ew  ^r leans ,  La.       Our  previous'~~r"eporT  "contrTined  FefeFence"  to  the  pro 
posed  publication  of  increased  carload  rates  on  cotton  from  Alabama  and 
Georgia  origins  to  Gulfport,  Miss,,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  export; 
and  it  was  stated  that  if  permitted  to  become  effective,  no  domestic 
rates  would  be  available  other  than  the  general  mileage  scale,  v/hich  was 
considered  prohibitive*     The  Division,  in  cooperation  v«lth  Gulfpbrt  and 
Nevv'-  Orleans  interests,,  protested  the  increases  and  obtained  suspension 
of  the  schedules*,. 

Directly  after  the  hearing,  which  x'jas  conducted  in  Nevr  Orleans, 
October  29  and  30,   1947,  the  interested  rail  carriers  requested  per- 
mission to  vvithdraw  the  proposed  increases  and  cancel  the  tariff,.  The 
Division  offered  no  objections,   and  the  old  rates  xvere  thus  maintained* 
A  fair  estimate  of  freight  savings  cannot  be  furnished  at  this  time  as 
a  record  of  commercial  movements  is  not  available,     Hovrever,  during  the 
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period  November  1944  to.  Octo.ber;  1945.^  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  moved  from  the  same  origins  .23,728  bales,  V;cighing 
12,178,936  pounds,  to  Gulf  port,  ,^nd  5,7'98'  bales^  weighing  2,969,491 
'pounds,  to  Mew  Orleans,  at  a.  'total  freight  cost  of  '^SS, 156,23.  Under 
the  proposed  rates  the  freight  charges  would  hrvo  amounted  to  '':.86,447,89, 
or  an  increase  of  t.31, 291. 66 Coimnercial  shipments  should  greatly  ex- 
ceed-those  made  by  the.  Department, . .Therefore,  .an  estimate  of  $65,000 
in  savings  would  be  conservRtive*  :  1  ^       ,    .   .  ' 

^  Actions  .,on  .Grain  and  Grain  Products 

1.  IfVheat  and  coarse  ^ra.in  for  export,   ,,The  Ef  stern  railroads 
have  had  under  consideration  since  April  1948  a  proposal  to  increase 
by  7;  cents  per  hundred  pounds  .the  export  rates  .  on  vdieat  and  coarse 
grains  to  the  North  Atlantic  port;s  from  the  Mississippi  River^  Illinois, 
and' Central  Freight  Association  points.    A  member  of  the  staff  v.-as  sent 
•to.  Buffalo,  N,  Y, ,  on  April  23,  to  Qppose  the  proposal  at  a , public  hear- 
ing before  a.  joint  conference  of.  the  railroad  rate  committee s*  His 

.  representations  made  ■  to  the  .  railroads  iprers  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  agricultural , producers,  and  cooperative 

-associations- of  producers.    lie  .Vv^s  als.o  authorized  to  speak  for  seven 
State  regulatory  commissions  of  the  larger  v/e stern  grain-producing  States. 
Facts  and  figures  were .presented  to  the  conference  with  respect- to: 
(1)    The  volume  of  grain  and  flour  movement^  both  Government  and  com- 
mercial, x-^ia  the  North  Atlantic  ports  for  the  past  3  years;     (2)  the 
history  of  the . export  rates  from  the. origin  territory  mentioned  and 
their  relation'  to.,  other  .export-  rates  on  grain  from  the  same  territory; 
and  (3)  the  need  for  consideration  of  Section  3  (lA)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  connection  i/dth  the  disposition  of  the  proposal,. 

The  proposal  is  presently'  on  the  conference  docket  but  has  not 
been  acted  upon.     If  the  caf*riers  decide  to  publish  the  change,  the  < 
Division  expects,  to  ask' the  Commission  to  suspend,  the  increased  rates 
and  set  the  matter  for  formal  hearing  so  that  vps  m^ay  have  an  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  in  opposition  thereto,  ' 

2,  J^£.rk®t  and  gatevi/ay  relationships  -  Ex  Parte  162.  In- 
-cre-ased  rate .s-, on  grain  and  grain  product's  were  prcpose'd  by  the  FaTl 

carr.iers  in  Y\re stern  Trunk  Line,  Southwestern,  and  Official  tc.rriter ies , 
to. .restore  market  , and  gatev/ay  combinations  disrupted  by  the  general  per- 
centage increase  in  Ex  Parte  162, 

..Upon  protest  filed  by  the  Division  and_^  similar  protests  by  State 
regulatory  commissions,  and  othe.r -interests,  the  proposed  rates  were 
suspended  and  set  dovm  for  hearing.   .  A  m.ember  of  the  staff  presented^ 
testimony,  together,  with  an  extensive  exhibit  supporting  the  Depa rtm.ent ' s 
position. 
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The  decision  rendered  on' March  31,  1948  resulted  in  approval  of 
various  key  rates  v^ich  the  Division  sought.     These  were  the  rates  from 
Viss cur i  River  markets  to  Chicago,  Peoria,  pnd  St«   Louis,   l/2"  cent  less 
than  those  proposed  by  the  carriers,  and  from  Minneapolis  to  ChicBgo  l/2 
cent  less  thsn  proposed. 

The  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  group  rates  from  the  markets 
v;ere  reduced  from  l/2  to  l-l/2  cents  per  100  pounds.     In  other  words, 
the  savings  amount  to  from  $5  to  .|15  per  car  on  much  of  the  -uvheat  and 
other  grains  originating  in  the  heavy  grain-producing  States  of  the 
west  and  moving  eastbound  or  southbound.     It  is  estimated  that  the 
savings  will  reach  severr>l  million  dollars  annually, 

3,  Market  equalization  of  grain  rates  -  Ex  Parte  166,  Subse- 
quent to  the  release  of  the  third  supplemental  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comrdssion  in  Ex  Parte  166  on  April  15,   1948,  the  railroads 
operating  in  various  rate  territories  decided  to  readjust' the  intermarket 
rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  to  restore  gateway,  market,  and  port 
equalizations  which  were  disrupted  by  the  horizontal  percentage  increases 
approved  in  the  third  report.    A  member' of  the  staff  attended  s  shipper- 
carrior  conference  of  the  Western  Trunk  Line  3nd  Southwestern  Rate  Com- 
mittees at  Chicago  on  Ivla.y  14,  at  which  time  proposals  were  offered  by 
the  carriers  and  shippers.     As  yet  the  finnl  readjustment  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  and  published  in  the  tariffs, 

4.  Grair^  and  grain  products  from  Chicago,.  Peoria,   St,  Louis  and 
£®lPi^*^  ^at^oways  to  Central  territory .     The  C entra l^territory  lines  pro- 
posed a  revision  of  the  proportional  rates  c^n  grain  and  grain  products 
from  Chicago,  Peoria,  St,   Louis,  and  related  gateiA/ays  to  destinations  in 
Central  Freight  Association  territory,  effective  June  30,   1948.     This  re- 
vision is  being  made  to  restore  the  gateivay  relationships  disrupted  by 
the    third  supplemental  report  in  Ex  Parte  166.     The  rates  proposed  will 
result  in  m.any  additional  increases  in  the  Ex-Trans-Mississippi  River 
proportionals  from  Chicago  and  make  the  through  rates  from  Minneapolis 
1/2  cent  less  than  the  through  rates  from  the  Missouri  River  markets  to 
Central  territory  destinations.     This  revision  appears  to  be  contrary  to 
the  decision  of  the  Commission  in  the  Southwestern  Millers  League  Case 
227,   ICC  795,     The  Division  joined  ether  interests  in  protesting  to  the 
Interstate  Commiorce  Cominissionj  and  the  proposed  rates  have  been  sus- 
pended in  I&S  Docket  5582,  t/hich  is  assigned  for  hearing  in  Washington, 
D,  C.   on  July  29,  1948. 

^*  £.-'^^^S_°£  iL"^_^]ii-^^  ports.  For  the  past  year  or  more 

there  has  been  a  controversy  between  The"  "Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  the  railroads  over  the  application  of  the  general  rate  increases 
to  the  charges  for  detention  of  numerous  cars  of  grain  at  the  Gulf 
ports  for  export.     The  Corporation  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
charges  published  for  car  detention  are  demurrage  and  not  storage 
charges,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  Ex  Parte  increases  approved  by 
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the  Interstr>te  Coinmerce  Commission  in  recent  cases.     Accordingly,  pay- 
ment of  cvercharge  bills  has  been  refused  for  the  past  year  or  more. 
Recently  the  matter  ims  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Traffic  of  the 
Interstate  CcmLierce  Com:-aission  for  an  inf  omal  ruling.     The  Division 
filed  v/ith  the  Bureau  an 'extensive  statement  of  facts  in  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Corporation.     If  the  informal  ruling  is  un-  ■ 
favorable,  the  propriety  of  taking  formal  action  will  then  be  determined. 
The  VTcrk  on  this  case  is  being  done  at  the  request  of  the  Ccmxmcdity 
Credit  Corporation  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

6e     Grain  from  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Ore_gon__to_  Pac_i£ic_  Go£st_.  This 
proceeding  r'eTates  To  rates  on  grain  and  grain  products  frcm  proifucing 
territory  in  Idaho  and  in  small  parts  of  Oregon  and  Utah  to  Puget  Sound, 
Coluinbia  River  ports,  and  points  in  California.     It  is  an  investigation 
instituted  by  the  Commission  upon  its  cvm  m.otion.     The  case  and  the 
activity  of  the  Division  therein  have  been  fully  reported  heretofore,  at 
■t.^ich  time  it  ives  before  the  Commission  for  dec  is  ion© 

The  Commission  decided  the  case  July  25,  1947,     Rates  were  sub- 
stantially revised  dcvmiTard  tc  the  benefit  of  producers,  rvillers,  and 
elevator  operators,  particularly  tc  destinations  in  California  south 
of  San  Francisco  and  Stockton  and  to  north  Pacific  ports,  such'  as  • 
Portland  and  Seattle,     The  .Comm.ission  found  that  the  rates-  for  line- 
-haul  transportation  were  too  high  and  that   charges  made  by  the  railroads 
for  Qut-of-line  service  for  milling  and  other  purposes  should  be  wiped 
out  entirely.    Reductions  in  the  rates  range  frcm  2  cents  to  11-cents'' 
to  California  destinations,  and  from  1  to  4  cents  to  North  Coast  terri- 
tory. 

The  rates  were  published  effective  December  1,  1947,  after  the 
Commission,  in  response  to  request  of  the  carriers,  had  granted  per- 
mission to  establish  the  new  rates  on  15  days*  notice. 

7«     Inspection  in  transit  from.  Canada,  This  proceeding  involves 
suits  filed  by  railroads  against  the  Commodity.  Credit  Corporation  to 
collect  about  |6,200  additional  charges,  based  on  combination  of  local 
rates,   on  grain  shipped  frcm  points  of  origin  in  Canada  to  various 
destinations  in  California.     This  case  has  been  previously  reported, 
and  since  tha.t  report  the  Department  of  Justice  has  selected  one  suit 
to  be  used  as  a  test  case,  that  is,  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  RR  vsc 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  No.  205597,  originally  filed  in  Iviunicipal 
Court  in  San  Prancisco©  ,  .  "  .  , 

The  United  States  Attorney  General  has  asked  for  the  views-  of 
the  Division,  v.^ich  are  being  prepared  and  will  be  furnished  through  the 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  of  this  Department  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
The  work  on  this  case  is  being  done  at  the  request  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  its  cost  paid  for  by  that  agency. 
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8,  Routing  grain  inj}entral  te^rr^it^ory^^    These- proceedings, 
pending  f  or""severa'l  years,  have  been  discussed  in  previous,' reports . 
The  issue  in  the  first  case  turns  on  v^iat  constitutes  reasonable  roiit- 
ing  on  grain  and  grain  products  from  Central  territory.  Western  Gatei^^ays 
that  is,  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  E.  St,,  Louis,   111,,  and  related  points  to 
destinations  vdthin  the  territory.    At  the  hearings  the  Division  sup- 
ported' the  position  thrt  it  is  in  the"  producers  '  interest  th?it  liberal 
end.-  e.dequate  routing  be  published  in  Central  territory  so  that  the 
traffic  may  flow  to  consumers  through  established  and  necessary  transit 
points  annS  thus  aid  in  the  preservation  of  competitive  markets. 

On  October  8,  1947,  the  he ring  examiner  submitted  a  proposed  ■ 
report  recommending  that  a  full  line  of  reasonable  rates  be  established 
subject  to  various  conditions  outlined.     On. March  2,  1948,  reply  -was 
filed  to  exceptions  taken  by  respondent  carriers  to  the  report  proposed 
by  the  examiner. 

The  Division  assisted  counsel  for  protestants  and  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor  in  prep'-^ring  for  the  oral  argument  on  April  8,  1948,  in 
support  of  the  Examiner's  proposed  report.     The  proceeding  has  not  yet 
been  disposed  of, 

9,  Grains:    Ex-lake  from  Lo'ver  Lake  ports  to  Bforth  Atlantic 
ports  fo-r  export.     Py  schedules  filed  to  become  eTfective  November  3, 
1947,  the  Eastern  lines  sought  to  cancel  rules  published  in  the'  ;"-at 
and  East"  tariffs  governing  insurance  and  storage  charges  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Osv/ego,  N,  Y, ,  en  Ex- lake  grain  for  export. 

The  effect  of  the  cancellation  would  have  been  to  increase  the 
charges  for  storage  in  the  elevators  by  doing  evmy  with  the  5  days  t 
free  storage  authorized' under  the  present  rules  and  to  relieve  the 
carriers -of  liability  for  ■  loss  and  damage  during  the  time  re,quired  to 
transfer  the  grain  from  the  lake  vessels  to  the  railroad  cars. 

Tremendous  quantities  of  'grain  have  been  moved"  down,"the  lakes 
from  Duluth,  Superior,  and  Chicago  durint;  the  last  two  navigation 
seasons  for,  export  to  Europe,     The  carriers*  action,  would  have  a  very  - 
detrimental  effect  on  the  export  program  for^  the  relief  of  European 
countries,  and  would  also  impose  additional  cost  on  the  taxpayers.  ■ 

Upon , protests  from  the  Division  and  other  interested'  parties  ' 
the  Commission  suspended  the  increased  charges  and  set  _  the  matter  f 'or 
hearing  in  Washington,  D.  C,  cn  December  4,   1947.     Later  the  hearing 
yms  indefinitely  postponed  pending  conclusion  of  negotiations  between 
the  parties.  ■  :  ' 

The  matter  v>/as  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  negotiation  and  the 
proceeding  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Commission  da.ted  May  10,  1948o 
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10.    Alfalfa,  gr.^ln^and_g£aiji__pr_oduct_s  iji_the_Southv:es_t_^  This 
cose  involve7^ropo"se'd'"inc7eases  in  rates  published  to  become  effective 
August  5,  1947,  by  the  Southwestern  Lines,  including  the  Burlington  and 
Union  Pacific  Railroads  ( I&S  5517).     The  Division  protested  and  requested 
suspension  of  numerous  rates  on  alfalfa  meal  in  carloads.     Other  parties 
pretested  vairious  other  increased  rates.     The  desired  changes  "were  made 
bv  the   railroads  in  response  to  the • Commission 's  direction  in  Ex  Parte 
162  to  restore  recognized  relationships  as  soon  as  possible, 

F.    Actions  on  Livestock  and  Livestock  Products 

1,  Livestock  -  Ex  Parte  166,.  A  petition  was  filed  by  the 
Division  Y:ithn:he~IntFrFta"te" 'ComFrc'e  Commission  on  June  18,   1948,  seek- 
ing i^icdif ication  of  the  Commission's  third  supplemental  order  of  April 
13,  1948,   in  the  above  mentioned  proceeding,   vith  respect  to  carload 
rates  on  edible  livestocks     Livestock  originating  in  the  West  ond  moving 
to  territory  east  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  State  Line  is  subject  to  com- 
bination rates»     The  eastern  components  of  these  combination  rates  v;ere 
increased  30  percent  effective  May  6,  1948,  pursuant  to  the  Commission's 
latest  order  in  the  general  revenue  case  (Ex  Parte  166), 

In  the  latter  order  the  increase  approved  on  grain  and  grain 
products  in  Eastern  territory  was  limited  to  25  percent.     In  its 
petition  the  Division  requested  the   same  treatment  of  livestock  rates 
in  the  East  as  was  accorded  to  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  prc'-'ucts. 
Grain,   like  livestock,  is  produced  extensively  in  the  Western  District 
and  moves  to  the  East  on  prescribed  rate  break  combinations  made  over 
the  primary  markets  and  "ii/'estern  gateways  of  Official  territory  such  as 
Chicago,  Peoria,  end.  St,  Louis,     The  comparable  nature  of  the  Eastbound 
interterr itorial  rate  structures  on  livestock  and  grain  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  Commission,     The  Department  contends  that  for  the 
purpose  of  general  rate  increases. both  commodities  should  be  treated 
the  same. 

In  the  petition  the  Division  suggested  th^'t  a  special  order  be 
issued  to  rectify  the  situation  or  that  it  be  taken  care  of  by  the  " 
final  order  in  Ex  Parte  166.  •  , 

2,  Livestock  to,  from.,  and  v/ithin  the  South,     Oral  argument  in 
this  case,  which  has  be'en  on  the  C''oTimTss"i'on'~d'ocket'  "since  1943,  Vv^as 
heard  by.  one  of  its  divisions  on  July  1,  1947,     The  Division  assisted 
those  v.'ho.  presented  the  argument  in  the  preparation  of  material  for 
submission  to  the  Commission, 

Under  the  carrier's  application  for  relief  from  the  long  and  ' 
short-haul  clause  of  the ' Interstate  Commerce  Act^  it  is  proposed  to 
maintain  higher  carload  rates  on  livestock  over  direct  routes  through 
the  Ohio.  River  ^larkets  than  are  charged  on  the  same  traffic  from  more 
distant  prints  in  the  South,  thereby  discriminating  against  producers 
who  market  a  substantial  amount  of  livestock  at  the  affected  m.arkets. 
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such  as  Louisville,  Ky, ,     jGincinnrti,  Ohio,     end  Evansville,  -Ind, 
These  markets  are  patronized  extensively  by  producers  who  market  a  large 
volume  of  livestock  through  cooperative  associations  and-  commission 
companies  operating  at  Louisville,  Evansville,  and  Cincinnati. 

3.  Fresh  meats  and  packing  house  pro du c t s_t£  _S outvie mJ3_la_ss_ifJ^c_a 
tion  territc7ry.~'sTn"ce~1946  nume7o'us~c"om"plaint'~cases  h^ve  been  pending 
b"eToFe"'the~l'nte"r state  Commerce  Commission  attacking  as  unreasonable, 
under  Section  1  of  the  Act,  the  carload  rf^tes  on  fresh  meats  and  packing- 
house products  to  Southern  Classification  territory  from  origins  in 
Western  Trunk  Line,  Southwestern,   Central  Freight  Association,  Southern, 
end  Eastern  Trunk  Line  territories.     It  is  anticipRted  that  the  outcome 
of  these  cases  v^dll  materially  affect  rate  adjustments  and  rate  relf?tion- 

■"ships  on  the  same  traffic  in  ether  territories. 

<\ 

Hearings  on  these  ccmpl?tints  rrere  scheduled  for  November  10,  1947, 
at  Chicago  but  postponed  because  of  the  conflict  with  Ex  Parte  162.  The 
Division  has  worked  up  a  series  of  re.te  and   statistical  exhibits  to  be 
offered  at  the  hearings,  and  these  data  will  be  brought  up  to'  dote  for, 
use  at  such  time  as  the  complaints  come  up  for  hearing. 

4.  Livestock  pick-up  service  in  Illinois,   Indiana,  Iowa, 
Vjisconsin,  Kinnes~ta.~lT  was  proposed  to  cancel  arrangements  of  long-  . 
standing,  by  v/hich  the  rail  carriers  pick  up  c-^rload  shipments  cf.  live- 
stock originating  in  Illinois  Freight  Association  territory  when  destined 
to  Chicago  and  certain  other  markets  or  pay  an  allov.'ance  in' lieu  thereof. 
The" Division  opposed  this  move  as  did  producer  and  market  interests  at 
the  time  the   subject  was  considered  by  the  railroad  committees  in 
October  1947,    Following  the  hearing  before  the  Commission  on  March  9, 
1948,   it  wp^s  developed  that  the  arrangement  wa s  exceedingly  difficult  to 
police  and  was  not  being  used  extensively  at  many  of  the  origin  stations 
where  it  hrs  been  in  effect.     Consequently,  a  new  proposal  to  cancel  the 
existing;  arrangements  was  filed  on  June  26,   1948,  but  has  not  yet  been 
subject  to  public  hearing, 

5.  '  Livestock  from  West  to  South.     Livestock  which  moves  frcmr 
Western  territory  to  the  South  is  subject  to  combination  rates  made  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  Crossings,  Jlemphis  and  south  thereof.  The 
Division  has  actively  supported  a  proposal  no v/ before  the  -Southern 
Freight  Association  under  'w:hich  the  Memphis  ccmbination  of  rates  v/ould 

be  applied  via        Si.  Louis  , on .  traffic  from  the  West  to  destinations  on  the 
Gulf,  Mobile,  and  Ohio  Railroad.  ■  The  proposal  has  not  been  acted  upon 
as  yet, 

6.  Hoof_jveights  on  livestock  in' Central  territory.     Under  a  . 
tariff  provision,  freight  chaTg¥s"~on  Tive'sttTck  a't~p"ubTic"  market^  have^ 
been  assessed  on  the. basis  of  hoof  weights  with  adjustment  f or /shriAkage  • 
allowance.     The  Oentral  territory  rail  :  lines'' proposed  to  r'0vise  .  the, 
tariff  rule  to  provide  that  .the ;  expense  of  obtaining  hoof  vie ights 
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shall  be  borne  by  the  shipper.     This  proposal  vas  vigorously  protested 
by  the  Division  and  livestock  interests.    A  public  hearing  ^ms  held, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  carriers  '  committee. 

'   7,     Livestock  feeding  in  trans2^t_«_    Informal  complaints  involving 
large  claim's  foF  ov^rcha'r^es  sTs's'essed  for  feed  furnished  to  livestock  in 
transit  under  the  28-Hour  Law    are  pending  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission©    At  the  request  of  interested  parties  the  Division  passed 
along  to  them'  the  results  of  its  investigation  on  the  subject.  These 
cases  relate  to  a  controversy  as  to  the  quantity  of  feed  that  the  rail 
carriers  should  furnish  and  charge  to  the  shipper  or  consignee  in  the 
absence  of  specific  instructions  from  the  ovjner.     Unless  a  favorable 
decision  is  rendered  on  the  informal  complaint,  it  appears  likely  that 
formal  complaint  proceedings  will  follow. 

8,  Livestock  loading  and  unloading  charge.     There  is  a  proposal 
under  consideTat ion  by  the  Southern, raiT  lines  to  impose  loading  and 
unloading  charges  on  livestock  in  carloads  when  destined  to  private 
stockyards  adjacent  to  public  stockyards.     The  Division  has  opposed,  the 
proposal,  i\hich  would  increase  the  charges  by  several  dollars  per  car- 
load of  livestock.     These  extra  charges  would  accrue  not  only  at  des- 
tina.tion  but  for  stops  enroute  where  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
28-Hour  Law,  ;  : 

9.  'Proposed  increase  in  West.  Rail  carriers  propose  to  pdd,  ef- 
fective July  12,  1948,  an"~"additional  5  percent  to  the  rates  that  apply 
on  livestock  or  other  agricultural  comraodities  originating  in  certain 
VJestern  States  lA^en  destined  to  markets  at  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and 
South  St.  Paul,  and  to  country  points  located  adjacent  thereto.  .  Formal 
protest  v/as  filed  by  the  Division  on  June  29  against  the  proposed  increase. 

G.    Actions  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  Products 

1.     Transit  charge  increase  -  Official  territory.     The,  Joint 
Conference  of  Official  territory  lines  p"roposed  tc  establish  what  it  cgn- 
sidered  a  uniform  transit  charge  of  9  cents  per  100  pounds  to  be  applied 
to  the -'outbound  billed  transit  weight  on  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  poultry,  .  .. 
fruits  and  vegetables  (fresh  or  frozen),  fruit  juices,  edible  nuts,  pre- 
pared frod  products,  frozen  fish,  fresh  meats,  and  packing  house  products. 

The  transit  charge  applicable  to  most  com.modities  is  4  cents  per 
100  pounds;  and  to  some  other  commodities,  ^^8.67  per  car.     The  minimum 
weights  in  effect  are  from.  20, 000'  pounds  up  to  capa6.ity  loads  in  excess-,  ' 
of  100,000  pounds  under  .Of f ice  of  Defense  Transportation  regulations. 
The  present -charges,  therefore,  :  range  from  ()8  to  approximately •  |41, 20., 
depend ing^upon  the  comrnodity  and  volume  shipped.     If  the  supposedly    .  ' 
uniform  "■transit  charge,  of  9.  cents  per  100  pounds  were  adopted  by  • 
Official  territory  railroads,  the  charges  would'  be  advanced,  to.,  a    •     i  - 
minimum  of  018  up  to  approximately  |92.70  per  car,  with  prospects  of 
such  charges  being  advanced  an  additional  30  percent  in  accordance  Vvlth 
the  increases  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Ex  Parte  166o 
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Believing  the  carriers  '  proposal  to  be  unreasonable  and  in- 
equitable,  the  Division  arranged  to  have  a  staff  member  appear  at  the 
public  hearing  held  in  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  in  July  1947,  and  join  with 
trade  and  producer  representatives  to  protest  its  adoption.     As  a  re'- 
sult  of  this  mutual  effort  the  carriers  decided  to  continue  the  subject  , 
on  the  docket.     No  positive  action  for  its  adoption  has  yet  been  taken. 
Mean-while,  with  the  4-cent  rate  advanced  to  5-l/2  cents  under  Ex  Parte 
166,  there  have  been  considerable  savings  effected;  whereas,  if  an 
adverse  disposition  of  the  proposal  had  been  made,  the  charges  would 
have  been  increased  by  6-l/2  cents  to  a  total  of  12  cents  per  100  pounds, 
instead  of  5-l/2  cents  now  in  effect, 

2,  Shell  eggs  -  estimated  weights.     Upon  completion  of  a  6-mcnth 
survey,  the~C"on"soTidated  Classification  Committee  proposed  to  adopt  in- 
creased estimated  weights  on  cases  of  shell  eggs  in  lieu  of  the  present 
estimated  weight  of  53  pounds.     The  weights  as  proposed  were  58  pounds 
if  packed  in  wooden  cases,  and  54  pounds  if  packed  in  fiberboard  cases. 

The  Division  did  not  believe  the  proposed  estimated  weights  to  be 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  concerned  because  of  the  fact  that  eggs  generally 
move  in  volume  at  variable  weights  and  sizes  throughout  the  different 
seasons,  with  the  bulk  of  the  heavy-weight  eggs  moving  during  the  period 
used  in  the  study.    Also  considered  was  the  fact  that  the  over-all  actual 
shipping  weights  of  eggs  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  For 
these  reasons  a  member  of  the  Division  attended  the  hearing  held  in 
Chicago  in  July  1947  tc  protest  the  adoption  of  the  dual  and  increased 
estimated  weights.     This  position  vas  amply  supported  by  producer  and,- 
trade  representatives. 

In  consideration  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Department  and 
representatives  of  the  trade,  the  Consolidated  Classification  Committee 
concluded  to  continue  test-weighing  eggs  until  December  31,   1947,  so  as 
tc  have  complete  information  regarding  weights  of  eggs  throughout  the 
full  12  mr.nths  of  the  year.     This  action  saved  for  the  egg  shippers  of 
the  ccuntry  freight  charges  on  600  to  3,000  additional  pounds  per  car- 
load.    It  has  been  reported,  hoxvever,  that  the  railroads  have  completed 
their  survey  of  the  over-all  vjeights  of  about  38,000  -cases  of  eggs  and 
will  announce  their  findings  at  a  meeting  in  September  1948. 

3,  "Commodity  rates"  on  dairy  products  to  East'.     In  connection 
with  the  application  of  Ex  "Parte  162  increa"s"es  on  dairy  products  from 
origins  in  Western  Trunk  Line  territo-ry  tc  destinations  in  Official 
Classification  territory,  the  Vfestern  railroads  proposed  to  amend 
several  principal  tariffs  containing  "Comxmodity  Rates"  bv  changing  the 
captions  thereon  to  read  "Arbitraries. "     By. so  doing,  the  percentage  of 
increase  on  these  commodities  would  be  22^  percent  instead  of  20  per- 
cent, as  authorized  by  the  Commission  on  specific  "Commo-dity  Rates"  in 
Ex  Parte  162,     The  proposal ,,  therefore,   attempted  to  defeat  the 
Commission's  orders. 
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This  Division  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  change  in  wording. 
In  response  to  its  protest,   it  was  informed  thfit  the  proposal  was  not 
approved,  and  only  certain  low  rates  v^rould  be  adjusted  to  avoid  Fourth 
Section  departure^.'   A  considerable  saving  in  transportfttion  chnrges  for 
producers  was  involved  because  the  originating  territory  is  v;here  the 
major  part  of  our  country's  dsiry  produ'cts  is  produced,  and  shipped  to 
destination  in  Official  Classification  territory. 

4<«     Milk  and  or$m  in  Webtern  territory.    A  proposal  ?./as  filed 
by  the  Weste"rn  Ba'gga'ge'  and  MiTk~TFaff ic~~Committee  covering  increased 
scales  of  rates  to  apply  in  Western  territory  on  milk  and  cream  and 
related  products,   less  than  carload,  in  regularly  operated  baggage 
cars,  and , sweet,  milk  and  cream  in  carloads.     The  suggested  scales  of 
rates  were  substantial  increases  in  charges  for  less-than-carload  lots, 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  shorter  hauls  on  commodities  moved 
in  5~gallon  and  8--gallon  size  cans,  and,  contrary  to  the  general  practice 
the  suggested  carload  scale  of  rates  was  substantially  higher  than  the. 
less-than-carload  scale.     In  addition  to  this,  the  proposed  higher  rates 
were  to  be  subject  to  such  further. increases  as  may  be  decided  by  the 
Commission  in  Ex  Parte  166.  '  ". 

Because  of  the  instability  of  rates  at  that  time  and  the  un- 
certainty of  rates  for  the  future,  this  Division  did  not  believe  that 
present  rate  structures  should  be  revised  upward,  nor  thnt  carload  rates 
should  be  higher  than  less-than-carload  rates.     Therefore,  it  went  on 
record  lAfith  the  carriers  in  opposition  thereto  and  requested  that  such 
rate  scales  be  withdrawn  from  consideration,  pending  final  decision  and 
order  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Ex  Parte  166  proceeding. 

Public  hearing  on  the  subject  was  held  on  January  13,  1948, 
wherein  the  request  of  the  Division,  wa&'  considered,  and  at  the  con- 
clusio.n  of  the  hearing  the  railroad  committee  accepted  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Division  find  other  participants  in  the  case, 

5,     Proposed  changes  in  packing  and  inspection  of  eggs.  Last 
year's  report  explained'^the  posTtTon  the"  Divi'si^n  to"6k  a'gains^  the 
Consolidated  Classification  Committee 's  Special  Docket  issued  on 
April  18,  1947,  containing  proposals  for  changes  in  packing  and  in- 
spection of  eggSe    Exception  was  taken  to  10  specific  objectionable 
features  vh^ich,.  if  adopted,  would  have  a  tendency  to  wipe  out  claim 
payments  on  eggs  dam.aged  during  transportation.     Opposition  expressed 
during  the -two  public  hearings  on  the  subject  brought  results  because 
upon  consideration  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Division  and  other 
parties  of,  record  the  railroads  adopted  and  made  effective  on  August  7, 
1947,  only  1  -cfi  the  com  plained- of ,  issues  o     In  answer  to  an  inquiry  .   .   .  - 
relative  to  support  for  a  request  for  suspension,  -the  Division  was  in- 
formed by  interested  parties  of  record  that  no  objections  would  be  mpde 
by  the  industry,  and  the.  industry  would  accept  as  a ■ 'compromise  this 
1  measure, , as, the  other  9  objectionable  issues^ were  canceled  from  the 
docket,  .■  ..  '   ■  ■ 
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6.  Changes  in  rules  and  regulations  cn  eggs.     On  February  27, 
1948,  in  a  special  docket  issued  by  the  Consolidated  Classification 
Conrmittee,  another  attempt  was  made  to  have  established  rules  and 
regulations  on  rail  shipments  of  eggs,  which  were  considered  unreason- 
able and  unlav.'ful.     These  endeavors  cn  the  part  of  the  railroad  rep- 
resentatives were,  it  seems,  designed  to  give  the  carriers  a  legal 
(published)  basis  for  denying  responsibility  and  consequent  claims  in 
connection  vjith  damage  to  carloads  of  eggs  during  rail  transportation. 
In  effect,  these  published  rules  and  regulations  would  violate  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Acta 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  furnished  this  Division,  the  contem- 
plated rules  and  regulations  would  result  in  absclving  the  carriers 
from  paying  claims  estimated  at  $500,000  per  year  for  damage  sustained 
in  carloads  of  eggs  arriving  at  the  New  York  market.     Such  losses  v/ould 
have  to  be  passed  back  to  the  producer  or  absorbed  in  the  selling  price 
and  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  in  no  Vv-ay  u'-ould  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations eliminate  or  modify  the  causes  of  damage  resulting  in  the 
abnormal  and  excessive  claim.s.     Therefore,  at  a  public  hearing  in 
Chicago,   111,,  before  the  Consolidated  Classification  Committee,  on 
March  31,   1948,  a  member  of  the  Division  participated  and  vigorously 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the   contemplated  rules  rn^'  regulations  on  the 
grounds  of  their  unlawfulness.     Nevertheless,   on  June  17  the  Classifi- 
cation Committee  issued,  to  become  effective  July  24,  a  supplement  to 
the  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  containing  substantially  every 
rule  and  regulation  v;hich  the  Division  opr'csed.     The  Division  file'"'  a 
protest  cn  June  30  mth  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requesting 
that  the  supplement  be  suspended  pending  an  investigation  into  the 
reasonableness  and  lav«7fulness  thereof. 

The  Division  is  preparin;-  to  defend  and  substantiate  its 
position  if  the  Commission  suspends  the   schedule  and  dockets  the 
subject  to  hearing  in  accordance  v/ith  cur  request,  ■'  ■ 

7.  Minimum  loading  requirements  for  eggs.     During  the ■ pa st 
year  several  attempts  were  ma'de~by  "the"  Di-vis"ic"n~~to  convince,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Tj-ansportation  that  the  heavier  loading  rule  effective  on 
carloads  of  shell  eg^  s  since  November  1.,  1942,   should  be  rescinded  or 
modified  because  of  the  undue  burden  it  imposes  upon  the  e..gg  shippers 
of. the  country,  and  that  the  prevrar,  loading  limits  should  be  restored. 
The  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  advised  that  it  could  not  see  its 
way  clear  to  accept  our  recommendations,   because  of  the  unavailability 
of  a  sufficient  volume  of  refrigerator  cars.     The  refrigerator  car  ■ 
situation  is  being  watched  and  as  soon  as  there  is  any  indication  of 
relief  in  sight,  the  Division  will  resume  its  efforts  to  have  this 
wartime  restriction  removed,  '    .    ..  . 

8.  Sy^^^^Tl.  ^^E^JL         £^£.^£^£  poult_ry.     In  ; a  prior  report 
reference  was  made  to  the  position  and  'suppo'r-bing  action  tak^n  by -this 
Division  in  connection  with  the  proposal  filed  by  interested  lovja 
shippers  for  the  restoration  of  established  differentials  in  rates 
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applicable  on  carloads  of  , eggs,  butter,  and  dressed  poultry  -when  mov- 
ing from  Dubuque  as  compared  vath  Mason  City  and  other  points  in  lovj-a 
to  destinations  in  Trunk  Line  territory. 

» 

In  September  1947  the  Division  -was  informed,  that  the  subject 
was  considered  at  the  '"estern  Trunk  Line  Freight  Traffic  Managers 
Gcminittee  meeting  on  September  10,  1947,  and  v/as  deferred  and  ccn- 
tinued  on  the  docket, 

9,    .Trans-continental  rate  reduction  on  dressed  poultry.  A 
proposal  Vv'^'s  filed  by  one  of  the  West  Coast  trade  associations  vjlth  the 
Trans-Continental  Freight  Bureau  requesting  a  reduction  in  eastbound 
rates  on  dressed  poultry  from  |3o95  to  |2e78  per  100  pounds.     The  action 
T7as  taken  by  the  association  after  much  collaboration  vjith  this  Division, 
■w^ich  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  compiled  and  sent  material  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  purpose  of  substantiating  tHe  association's  position. 

The  West  Coast  producers  of  turkeys,  it  seem.s,  are  finding  it 
increasinfly  difficult  to  m.arket  their  poultry  in  the  East,  and  unless 
they  are  accorded  seme  measure  of  relief  in  the  exceedingly  high  trans- 
continental freight-  rates,   they  may  be  forced  to  curtail  turkey  pro- 
duction and  confine  their  shipping  to  only  such  West  Coast  markets  as 
YJ"ill  and  can  absorb  a  limited  volume©     Statistics  show  that  there  is 
quite  a  heavy  volume  of  dressed  poultry  (turkeys)  shipped  east  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  a  fair  volume  of 
dressed  poultry  (chickens)  shipped  from,  the  Eastern  States  to  the  YJest 
Coast  markets. 

After  the  initial  proposal  was  filed  vdth  the  railroads,  an 
Eastern  shipper  m.ade  a  similar  request  for  corresponding  rates  to  apply 
on  westbound  traffic. 

Because  these  reductions  v:ould  be  of  material  benefit  to  both 
East  and  West  Coast  poultry  producers  by  effecting  'substantial  savings 
in  freight  charges,    and  would,  be  a  factor  in  keeping  production  .on 
both  coasts    at  present  high  level.s,  this  Division  went  on  record  with 
the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau  requesting  that  the  railroads  take 
affirmative  action  and  publish  the,  lower  rates..     The  Division  is  pre- 
paring- to  take  a  further  active  part  at  a  public  hearing  on  this 
subject  "and,  if  necessary,  will  participate  in  a . formal  action  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  , 

10©    5.S£^_""  "transportation  tests  on  experimental  shipments.  In 
cooperation  with-  the  PouTt7y~Bf  anch,~tr"ansp"oFt~tTon 

shipments  of  eggs  were  conducted.    Four  -  experimental  carloads  of  eggs 
were  shipped  from  Sauk- Center,  Minn.,  to  destinations  at  >\iew.  York  City 
and  Mineola,  L.  The  purpose  .^f.  these  tests  was  "tc  determine  the 

best  pacl^caring  material  and  how  it.  could  be  used  effectively  to  curtail 
egg  damage  during  rail .transportation. 


Upon  arrival  of  the  cars,  -the  Depa-rtment  represent^" tives  ex- 
amined the  eggs  for  damage,  determined  the  extent'  and  location  of 
such  damage,  made  other  detailed-  observations,  and/ 'recorded  the  date. 

A  report  of  these  findings  was  issued  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Washington,  D,  C.  on  June  9  and  10. 

H,    Action  on  Vfool  and  Mohair  ■  ' 

On  June  10,   1948,   13  months  pfter  the  filing  of  the  briefs, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  released  a  report  of.:  the  hearing  in 
Docket  No,  28863  -  Wool  and  Mohair  Rates*  '  It  iwas  proposed  by  the 
Examiner  th-^t  "The  general  adjustment  of  r^^tes  on  wool  and- mohair,  in  ... 
the. grease  and  scoured,  and  on  wool  tops,  in  carloads  and  less,  than 
carloads,  and  rules,   regulations,  and  practices  in  connection  theremth, 
be  found  not  shov,Ti  to  be  unreasonable  or  otherwise  unlawful,  except;, -in 
specific  instances." 

The  rer^ort  covers  actions  of  the  Commission  in  previous  wool 
cases  over  a  period  of  years  from  1910  to  1930,     The  record  of  the  case 
shows  the  eccncmic  plight  of  the  Vvool  producers  and  the  rate'  situation 
as  it  was  in  1946,  when  the  hearings  were  held.     The  examiner  made  an 
exception  to  shipments  of  wool  that  could  be  loaded  to  40,000  pounds 
per  car  by  proposing  a  20-percent  reduction  in  the  present  rates. 
This  rate  is  still  5  percent  more  than  the  Commission  prescribed  in 
the  1923  general  wool  rate  investigation  in  •v^ich  it  set  a  carload 
minimum  weight  of  32^000  pounds  for  baled  v/col. 

The  proposed  report  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  wool  interests. 
A  meetin:;  has  been  called  for  July  20,  1948,   in  Denver  so  that  an 
agreement  can  be  reached  by  the  Steering  Committee  on  the  proper  pro- 
cedure for  filing  briefs  of  exceptions  to  the  Examiner's  report.  The 
filing  date  is  August  27,  1948,  and  replies  to  the  exceptions  are  due 
September  15,  1948,     It  is  anticipated  that  oral  argument  in  the  case,, 
will  be  held  sometime  during  October  1948.     Final  decision  will.not  be 
rendered  until  several  mont'hs  after  the  argument.  •  ; 

Participating  in  the  case,  in  addition^to  the  Division,  a r^  many 
public  utilities  commissions,  national  wool  associations,,  farm/  organi- 
zations, and  individual  persons  interested  in  the  transportation  of \ 
domestic  wool.     All  segments  of  the  wool  industry'  concerned  with  the  , 
shipping  phase  are  represented.     They  are  in  agreement  as  to  the 
necessity  for  lo-i^r.  rates  in  order  that  wool  producers  may  remain  in 
business.     Production  of  domestic  wool  has"  consistently  decreased  in 
the  past  6  years,  -and  the  1947  yield  .^ms  the  smallest  since  the  Civil 
Far.    ^-^igh  freight-  rates,'  of  course,  are.  not  wholly  responsible  for 
the  economic  situation  of  the  wool--  producer'*'    It  is  ,t he.  conclusion  of 
all '  parties  on  the'  side  of  the  :wool  producer  in  this-  ease,  however,^ 
that  the  wool  rate  structure  -was  placed  at  too-  high,  a  level  in  1923.  . 
Briefs  of  exceptions  v/ill  be  directed  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
wool  rate  structure  to  a  lower  level. 


■  I,  '  Actions  on  Fish  and  Fish  Produc_t£ 

On  April  1  ,  1948,  a  ■  transportr tion  specialist  -vr^s  added  to  the 
staff  to  work  exclusively  oh  getting  equitable  freight  r^^tes  es- 
tablished for"fish  and  fishery  products.    After  studying  the  present 
rate  structure,  he  discussed  fish  transporti'-'t ion  probler^is  with  fish 
shippers  ^nd  distributors  in  Chicago,  Duluth,  Seattle,  S^n  Francisco, 
Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Benver,  Kansas  City,  and  St,  Louis. 
Great  interest  \va.s  manifested  by  them  at  all  of  the  meetings.  F^^ny 
letters  from  the  various  fishery  people  ask  for  assistance  in  ob- 
taining equitable  f reight  •  rates  f^nd  services. 

The  Division  requested  the  Rail-way  Express  Agency  to  investi- 
gate immediately  f^hd  to  take  necessary'  steps  to  improve  its  services 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Region  arid  Central'  States  in  the  handling  of  fresh 
fish.     It  also  intervened,   in  behalf  of  the  fishery  people,  vith  the 
Express  Ccmpany  to  oppose  a  general  increase  in  the  estimated' freights 
of  fresh  fish  when  shipped  with  wet  or  dry  ice.     It  intervened  in 
east-bound  trans-continental  freight  rates;     Gulf  and  E-^st  Coast  r^'tes 
to  Chicago; -and  East  Coast  rates  to  Central  States.     It  requested 
carriers  to  explain  excessive  time  in  transit  of  fish  and  its  products, 
especially  in  trans-continental  movement,  now  as  compared  to  service 
rendered  before  the  war.    Every  day  that  these  cars  are  in  transit, 
refrigeration  costs  are  added  to  the  costs  of  marketing  the  product, 

J,  R^-^l  Freight  Rate  Actions  ' 

1,  Denver  Federal  Center.     The  Denver  Federal  Center  is.' 
siturted  on  the  Denver  pnd  Intermounta in  Railwy  (Electric)  several 
miles  west  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at'  a'  station  knoivn'as  Remaco,  Coloo  The 
Center  consists  of  m^iny  warehouses  which  are  used  "by-  various  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  storage  and  other  purposes. 

Shipments  to  and  from  Remaco  'are  ordinarily  subject  to  a  com- 
bination of  local  rates  in  and  out  of  Denver,  Several  years  ago  all 
railroads  operating  into  Denver  contracted 'with  the  electric  line  to 
deliver  all  shipment s '  to- Remac o,  at  the  protection  of  the  through  rates. 
Late  in  1947  'carriers  proposed  to  cancel  the  contract'  and  charge  the 
local  rates  from'Denver  in  addition  to  the  rates  inbound  to'Denver, 

Through  negoti.^tions  with  the  railroads  and  representations  th^t 
wool  tonnage  would  •  iricrea se  with  the  erection  of  the  modern  laboratory 
the  carriers  discontinued  attempts  to  cancel  the  undervjriting  service 
to  the  electric  line  and  allowed  the  through  rates  to  continue* 

2,  ^Gve£nment_f r_e_ight_^    In  what  is  knovm  as  the  Cudahy  Case, 
I.C.C.' Docket' I\Fo,' 29167  (263ICC503),  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
released  a  decision  that  the  Federal  Government  ta^os  not  entitled  to 
transit  privileges  when  the'  continuity  of  a  movement  of  material  vms 
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broken.     This  rppenrs  to  be  a   rer.sonable  decision,  but  cnrriers 
throughout  the  United  States  have  used  the  Commission's  decision  as 
an  excuse  not  to  extend  transit  arrangements  to  the  Government  vrhen 
shipments  are  forv/arded  from  the  transit  point  on  Government  bills  of 
lading,  even  though  the  continuity  of  movement  is  not'  broken.  Com- 
mercial operators  are  alloived  the  privileges  v.rhen  the  .commercial  bills 
,of  lading  are  usedj  therefore,  the  carriers  create  an  apparent  dis- 
crimination against  the  Governments 

On  June  11,  1947,  ^  meeting  v.tis  held  to  decide  on  a  course  of 
action  th^it  ?'ould  remove,  the  discrimination.    Representatives  from 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Treasury,  Navy,  and  War,  the  Marine 
Corps,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  General  Accounting 
Office  attended.     It  i«^as  agreed  that  it  vrould  be  preferable  to  ap-  • 
point  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  carriers  rather  thf^n  to  enter  into 
lengthy  correspondence  in  order  to  convince  them  that  the  Government  4) 
should  receive  the   s^me  consideration  as  other  operators  in  the 
handling  of  transit, 

Meetings  vrere  held  on  October  22,   1947,   in  Atlanta,   Ga .  ,  with 
the  Southern  Executive  Committee  and  on  February  3,   1948,   in  Chicago, 
111,,  v/ith  the  Vifestern  Executive  Committee,  at  which  representatives 
of  the  Government  fbt'^ined  comjnitments  from  the  railroads  that  v/ould 
rem  ove  the  discriminations  ^^nd  enable  the  Government  to  use  Government 
bills  of  lading  from  the  transit  points  at  the  protection  of  the 
through  ratios.     This  v;ill  result  in  "   considerable,  saving  to  shippers 
of  inbound  m.aterials  subsequently  purchased  by  the  various  Government 
agencies  at  transit  points. 

Negotiations  nre  now  in  progress  for  a  meeting  in  July  with 
the  Eastern  Executive  Committee  in  order  to  obt^^in  the  same  agreement 
as  has  been  obtained  from  the  Southern  and  ^''estern  carriers. 

III.     MOTOR  CARRIER  FREIGHT  RATES 

Motortruck  transportation  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economy 
of  the  N-^tion,  and  particularly  to  the  agricultural  segment.  This 
mode  of  transport'"  tion  in  recent  years  has  Iseen  used  more  and  more  in 
moving  agricultural  produce  to  market  and  in  transporting  supplies  back 
to  the  farm.     This  has  come  about  principally  because  of  the  fact  th^t 
motor  transportation  is  the  most  flexible  of  our  major  transportation 
systems,  being  able  to  reach  any  com-^unity  or  farm,   provided  there  is 
a  road  upon  which  to  travel, 

1  ■  r» 

Of  the  5g-  million  trucks  registered  in  the  United  States  in 

1946,   over  80  percent  were  considered  to  be  ov,Tied  by  private,  carriers. 

It  is  estimated  th^t  at  least  35  percent  of  all  trucks  registered,  were 

ov;ned  by  farmers.     On  the  other  hand,  an  estimated  12  percent  Y/ere 

regulated  common  or  contract  carriers  engaged  in  inter-city  or  local 
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hauling.     Private  carriers  and  trucks  hauling  unmanufactured  agri- 
cultural products  are  exempt  from  Federal  rate  and  route  regulation. 
From  these  figures  the  importance  in  motor  transportation  of  the 
unregulated  carrier  is  immediately.,  apparent.     Likewise,  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  any  regulation  or  interpretrtion  of  present  laws 
which  has  as  its  design  the  r  estriction  of  the  operation  of  trucks, 
as  to  routes,  rates,   or  services,  will  result  adversely  to  the  income 
of  the  farmer  and  the  volume  he  can  market,  and  eventually  lead  to 
increases  in  the  prices  the  consumer  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  basic 
agricultural  cpmmodities  and  a  less  varied  diet. 

The  regulated  carriers,   including  common  carriers,  or  those 
carriers  which  operate  on  a  fixed  schedule  and  published  rates,  nnd 
contract  carriers,   or  those  which  haul  under  contract  vd.th  shippers 
and  operate  at  any  time  over  any  route,  transport  large  quantities 
of  agricultural  productsa    Vhile  miakin;i:  up  a  relrtively- small  per- 
centage of  the  total  registration,  regulated  carriers  move  a  far 
greater  proportionate  amount  of  the  total  tonnage.     Because  many 
agricultural  producers  are  dependent  upon  regulated  carriers  to  move 
their  products  to  market,  the  rates,  routes,  and  services  of  these 
carriers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unregulated  carriers,  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  agricultural  community  a.nd  have  a  significant  effect 
upon  its  final  net  income. 

The  primarj''  function  of  this  Division  in  thq  motor  carrier 
field  is  to  keep  trucking  of  farm  and  food  products  as  flexible  and 
economical  as  possible.     Regulation  of  routes,   limitations  on  the 
number  of  trucks  that  can  operate  over  a  given  road,  and  other  re- 
strictions of  this  nature  constitute  a  barrier  to  the  free  movement  of 
products  and  prevent  a  maximum  distribution  of  farm  and  food  products. 
Higher  rates  than  are  necessary  to  give  eccnom.ica lly  operated  trucking 
lines  a  fair  return  on  a  fa^ir  value  of  their  property  over  and  above 
their  operating  expenses  simply  make  the  cost  of  transportation  un- 
reasonably high.     There  is  no  problem  in  achieving  these  objectives 
with  the  unregulated  carriers,  but  when  carriers  become  regulated  as 
to  rates  and  routes,  their  operations  lose  flexibility;  their  numbers 
are  limited;  and  their  rates,   instead'  of  being  set  by  competition,  are 
determined  by  the  regulatory  bodj'-.     Thus,   the  main  duties  of  the 
Division  in  the  motor  carrier  field  are:   (1)  To  keep  as  much  .of  the 
trucking  of  farm  and  food  products  as  possible  free  from  rate  and 
route  regulation,  and  (2)  for  those  trucks  that  are  regulated,  to  try 
to  keep  rates  reasonable  and  services  adequate. 

Since  the  beginning  of  Federal  regulation  of  rates  and  routes 
of    motortrucks  in  1935,  there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  cut- 
domi  the  scope  of  the  exemption  granted  agricultural  comnodities  by 
bringing  more  and  more  operations  under  regulation.     To  illustrate, 
in  a  recent  decision,  coTninonly  called  the  "Harwood  Case/'  it  v/as  held 
that  a  truck  hauling  fresh  spinach  that  had  been  washed,   cleaned,  and 
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packnged'  in      cellophane  container  v^^ould '  hf^ve  to  obtain  an  operating- 
permit'  ^nd  be  subject  to  a  regulatory  body.     In  previous  decisions  it  ■ 
h.^s  been  held  that  the'  shelling  of  peanuts  causes  them  to  lose  their 
exemption  from  control  as  an  fi-gricultur^l  comir^odity,  ps'  does  the 
pasteurizing  of  milk,  the  cleaning  of  rice,   the  dre?:sing  of  poultry, 
md  m.any  other  oper^^tions  v;hich  are  incident  to  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  corrimoditie  s .     In  addition  to-  this  constant  bringing  in 
of  more  agricultural  trucking  under  regulation,   studies  shovr  th-t 
since  these  regulatory  pov^ers  vere  granted,  rates  charged  by  the 
regulated  truckers  have  been  increased  time  and  again. 

The  financial  picture  of  the  regulated  carriers  filing  'annual 
and  quarterly  reports  with  the  Inter st.^'te  Commerce  Commission  is 
portrayed  by  the  Q-800  statement  for  the  year  1947  v/hich  has  just 
been  released  by  the  Commission*     This  report  covers  1,495  inter-city 
Class  I  Tnotor  carriers  of  property  for  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
and  shoivs  the  follovlng  results:  • 

Totr-1  oper^^ting  revenues  vere  ^)1, 210, 677, 221,  an  increase  over 
1946  of  29  percent;  net  operating  revenue  amounted  to  $59,148,814,  an 
increase  of  76  percent  over  1946;  net  incom.e  after  Income  tax  totaled 
;;/39, 671, 671,  r  67-pcrcent  increase  over  the  previous  year,  and  the 
operating  ratio  for  1947  v^s  95,1  as  compared  mth  96<,4  in  1946,  In 
other  ivords,  the  carriers  as  an  industry  almost  doubled  their  profits 
in  1947  over  1946, 

In  addition,  the  motor  carrier  financi?^l  position  is  indicated 
by  p  number  of  studies  made  by  us  of  the  carriers^  annual  reports  on 
file  x'dth  the  Commission.     These  studies  were  made  for  present?" t ion 
at  hearings  involving  the  revenue  heeds  of  the  carriers,  and  shov:ed 
that  oh  the  average  the  carriers  in  1946  .-^nd  1947  e-'^rned  in  excess  of 
20  percent  return  on  their  investment  in  t ransportp tion  property. 
These  studies  showed  th^t  in  less  than  a  decade  the  carriers  have  been 
able  through  profits  to  increase  manyfold  their  net  vrorth, 'vvlth 
relatively  little  equity  ihvestment  from  sources  other  than  accumulated 
surplus.     It  follows,  we  feel,  th-^t  since  expansion  of  f'^cilities  has. 
taken  place  largely  through  reinvested  profits,   rates  in  the  past  have 
been  sufficient  to  maintain  the   standard* of  existing  services,  and 
provid  e ,   in  a  ddition,  the  bulk  of  the  Investment  capital  required  in 
the  trucking  industry  to  m.oet-a  rapidly  increasing  transportrt ion  de- 
mand.    However,  'notvlths  tan  ding  these  '  ope  ra'ting  results,  the  motor 
coinmon  carriers  have  osked  for  and  received  substantially  the  increases 
allowed  the  railroads. 

The  Division  has  taken  the  position  in'rll  of  the  general 
revenue  cases  th^^t  rates  v^hich  provide  ea.rnings  considerrbly  in  exce'ss 
of  those,  allov.red  in  othe-r  regulated  industries  are  unreasonable  and 
result  in  pn  unnecessary  hardship  upon  the  shipping  public.     The'  , 
"fair  rate,  of  return  on  investment"  approach  to  profit  measurement 
in  the  trucking  industry  as  developed  by  us,  while  at  first  ignored  by 
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the  carriers,   is  now  receiving  careful  attention  in  the  question  of 
financial  needs     The  motor  carriers  themselves  recently  h*^ve  made 
studies  along  the  lines  indicated  above,  end  other  transportation 
economists  have  begun  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  rate-of-return 
theory  as  applied  to  motor  carriers. 

The  Commission  itself  has  not  yet  expressed  a  cleor-cut 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  yordstick  for  measuring  the  reasonableness 
of  motor  carrier  retes.     In  general,  the  Commission,   in  granting  motor 
carrier  rate  increases,  has  made  reference  to  .rising  costs  as  the 
primary  reason  for  the  need  of  additional  revenue,  v/ithout  saying 
anything  about  th^  profit  level.  ... 

A  brief  description  of  the  formal  motor  carrier  litigption  in 
TAhich  the  Division  participated  during  the  fiscal  year  is  as  follows: 

A.     Petition  for  Reopening  the  Hrrwood  Case-  .  ; 

This  petition  arose  out  of  the  Norman  E.  Harwood  contract  car-, 
rier  application,  vdiich  was   a  request  by  a  Michigan  motor  carrier  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Interstate  Comrrierce .  Con-"ission  to  haul  fresh 
vegetables  vdiich  had  been  washed,  cleaned,  and  placed  in  cellophane 
containersa    The  Commission,  in  an  order  dated  December  1947,  granted 
the  operating  permit,  thus  deciding  the  question  of  v.-'hether  or  not  this 
carrier  vras  exempt  from  regulation  by  the  Interstate  ComTiOrce  Commission 
in  the  follovang  language,  "the  v-ashing,  cleaning,  and  packaging  of 
fresh  vegetables  in " cellophane  bags  or  boxes  for  sale  to  consumers 
place  such .com-'odit ie s  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  commerce  and  remove 
them  from  the  class  of  unmanufactured  agricultural  commodities  falling 
within  the  practical  exemption  of  Section  2'03(b)(6),  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,     Applicant  accordingly  requires  authority  to' perform  the 
transportation  of  such  commodities." 

In  light  of  this  interpretation  of  the  Commission  regarding  the 
exem.ption  clause,  the  Division  filed  i'dth  the  Cormr-dssion  a  petition 
dated  April  9,  1948,  for  leave  to  intervene  in  the  Harwood  case«  This 
petition  was  granted  shortly  thereafter.     On  May  10,  1948 j  the  Division 
filed  another  petition,  and  other  interested  agricultural  groups  end 
shippers  filed  petitions,  urging  the  Com.mission;  (1 )  ';^o  reopen  for  re- 
hearing the  Ha.rYv'ood  case;   (2.)  simultaneously  and  upon  its  07jn  motion 
to  institute  a  general  investigation  into  and  concerning  the  scope  and 
applicability  of .  the  .agricultural  comi'iiodity  exemptions  in  Sections 
203(b)(4a)  and  203 (b) (6)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  to  reopen 
other  cases  in  which  the  same  issue  is  involved;  and  (3)  to  set  the 
above  matters  down  for  hearing  on  a  consolidated  record* 

On  June  21,  1948,-  the  Commission  issued  an  order  granting  this 
petition  in  full,  vrith  the  exception  of  the  request  to  reopen  other 
cases  in  which  the ■ same  issue  is  involved^     The  order  indicated  that 
the  Commission  would  allow  at  least  90  days  before  holding  the  hearing 
in  order  to  give  the  Department  £md  other  intere'sted  groups  time  to 
prepare  their  case. 
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The  purpose  of  this  case  is  to  determine  definitely  which 
truckers  of  farm  and  food  products  are  subject  to  federal  control 
of  rates  and  routes  and  which  truck  operations  are  exempt. 

B.    Motor  Carrier  Rates,_Central_StaLes  Territory 

The  original  investigation  in  this  consolidated  litigation 
dates  from  February  1946 ^  when  the  Central  States  motor  common 
carriers  filed  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  con- 
taining rate  increases  ranging  from  1-1/2  to  19-1/2  cents  per  100 
pounds,  applicable  to  shipments  weighing  less  than  3,000  pounds. 
Although  these  increases  were  permitted  to  become  effective,  an 
investigation  was  ordered  under  Docket  No.  MC~C--318.    This  docket 
was-  later  combined  with  MC-496  and  I&S  M-2726,  both  involving  addi- 
tional increases  in  rates  and  charges  for  motor  carriers  in  Central 
States  territory.     The  combined  increases  sought  by  the  carriers 
are  in  excess  of  23  percent  above  the  rates  in  effect  on  March  17, 
1942. 

This  Division  participated  in  all  of  the  hearings  held  in 
these  cases,  and  in  the  most  recent  hearing  held  in  Chicago,  begin- 
ning July  31,  1947,  offeru;d  extensive  testimony  and  exhibits  to 
support  the  position  that  the  rate  increases  v;ere  not  required 
because  these  carriers  on  the  average  were  already  earning  in  excess 
of  a  35-psrcent  rate  of  return  on  their  investment. 

On  April  6,  1948,  the  Commission  released  an  Examiner ' s . pro- 
posed report  in  which  it  was  held  that  the  increased  rates  and 
charges  in  issue  for'  the  most  part  were  just  and  reasonable.  On 
May  14,  1948,  the  Department  filed  exceptions  to  this  Examiner's 
report,  pointing  out  a  nurrber  of  errors  and  omissions.     As  yet  there 
has  been  no  decision  by  the  Commission  in  this  litigation.  Hov/ever, 
several  additional  increases  in  motor  carrier  rates  above  the  rates 
in  question  here  have  been  permitted  Central  States  carriers  by  the 
Commission,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  now  under  investigation  in 
I&S  No.  M-2878. 

C.    Motor  Carrier  Rates,_Middl£  Atlantic  Territory 

Of  the  three  proceedings  discussed  here,  No.  MC-C-528  is  an 
investigation  by. the  Commission  on  its  own  motion  into  the  reasona- 
bleness and  lawfulness  of  a  general  increase  of  4  percent  on  ship- 
ments of  6,000  pounds  and  over  and  of  13  percent  on  shipnients  of  less 
than  6,000  pounds  moving  by  motor  common  carriers,  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  within  the  Iiiiddle  Atlantic  States  territory  and 
between  that  territory  and  Central  States  and  New  England  terri- 
tories.    The  increased  rates  and  charges  therein  were  permitted  to 
become  effective  by  the  Commission  on  April  15,  1946,  subject  to 
the  present  investigation. 
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No.  MC-C-544  is  an  investigation  by  the  Commission,  likewise 
on  its  own  motion,  into  the  reasonableness  and  lawfulness  of  a 
general  increase  of  15  percent  on  shipments  of  5^000  pounds  and 
less  moving  by  motor  common  carrier,  of  the  single  respondent, 
Continental  Transportation  Lines,  Inc.,  and  into  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  practices  affecting  such  rates  and  charges. 

No.  MC-C-882  is  an  investigation,  also  instituted  by  the 
Commission  on" its  own  motion,  into  the  reasonableness  and  lawful- 
ness of  a  basic  increase  of  5  percent  in  the  rates  on  shipments 
moving  by  motor  common  carriers,  respondents  herein,  between  points 
in  Middle  Atlantic  States  territory  and  a  basic  increase  of  7.5 
percent  in  the  ra.tes  of.  respondents  on  shipments  moving  between 
points  in  certain  portions  of  that  territory  and  points  in  New 
England  territory, 

A  system  of  arbitrary  areas  was  created  by  respondents  vd thin 
Middle  Atlantic  States  territory,  and  respondents  have  imposed 
further  specified  rate  increases,  in  addition  to  the . above-described 
basic  rate  increases,  on  shipments  moving  from  and  to  points  within 
such  areas.    The  basic  and  so-called  arbitrary  area  rate  increases 
combined  appear  to  amount  to  an  over-all  increase  in  respondents' 
rates  in  excess  of  16  percent; r  These  increased  rates  were  permitted 
to  become  effective  by  the  Commission  on  January  6,  1%7 ,  subject 
only  to  this  (No.  MC-C-882)  investigationo 

Of  the  present  proceedings.  No.  MC-C-528  and  No.  MC-C-544 
were  initially  heard  jointly  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  November  12 
and  December  18,  1946.    No.  MC-C^82  was  the  subject  of  an  initial 
3-day  hearing  held  in  Vfashingtori,  D.  C. ,  beginning  on  April.  22, 
1947..'  On  October  20>  1947,  a  hearing,  which  related  to  the  three 
proceedings, • was  held  in  New  York  City,    The  Division  participated 
in  all  the  hearings,  presenting  testimony  and  exhibits.    In  addi- 
tion, it  prepared  for  late  filing,  an  exhibit  analyzing  the  financial 
exhibit  offered  in  evidence  by  the  respondents  at  the  New  York 
hearing.     On  January  5,  1948,  the  Department  filed  its  brief  in 
these  proceedings,  reiterating  its  position  that  such  increases 
were  not.  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  respondents  in  sound  f inan- 
cia;i  position,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  studies  conducted  by  it 
indicated  that  Middle  Atlantic  carriers  were  earning  at  least,  a 
20-percent  return  on  their  investment. 

On  April  20,  1948,  however,  respondents  petitioned  the 
Commission  for  discontinuance  of  the  proceeding.  •  As  a  consequence, 
the  Commission,  in  an  order  dated  May  28,  1948,  granted  their  re- 
quest, except  with  respect  to'  the  lawfulness  of  the  arbitrary 
areas  maintained  by  the  respondents  in/ New  York.    The  investigation 
in  this  matter  has  been  assigned  for  hearing  in  New  York  City  on 
Ju]^'.26,^l948.; 
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.D.  ■Southern_Territory_-_Increased_Rates_to,_l^^^ 

within_the__South__and  Increased_Rates_within  the 
South  and  between  South-North 

The  .rate  increases  involved  in  these  proceedings  were  20-percent 
increases  on  shipments  weighing  up  to  2,000  pounds  with  a  maximum 
of  20  cents  per  100  pounds,  10  percent  on  shipments  between  2,000 
pounds  and  5,000  pounds  with  a  maximum  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 
The  carriers  also  sought  increases  of  20  percent  intraterritorially 
and  22-1/2  percent  interterritorially  between  points  in  Official 
territory  and  points  in  Southern  territory  over  the  base  rates  in 
effect  on  March  17^  1942,  which  increases  were  permitted  by  the 
Commission  on  March  12,  1%7.     In  addition,  they  asked  a  further 
increase  of  15  percent  both  intraterritorially  and  interterri- 
torially  on  shipments  weighing  less  than  5,000  pounds.     These  new 
schedules  became  subjects  of  investigation  in  I&S  i,I-2721  and 
MC-C-538.  . 

Hearings  were  held  in  Atlanta  beginning  Llay  5,  1947,  and 
June  30,  1947.     The  Division  participated  in  these  proceedings  and 
presented  evidence  at  the  hearings  to  show  that  the  increases  were 
not  necessary  because,  on  the  basis  of  the  net  profits,  stockholders 
in  these  companies  realized  a  return  of  55  percent  in  1946  and  would 
receive  an  estimated  return  of  119  percent  in  1947  on  their  capital 
stock  holdings.     On  request  of  the  respondents  who  preferred  to 
cross-examine  the  Department's  witness  at  a  later  date,  the  Examiner 
recessed  the  hearing  until  the  last  week  in  August,  and  later  post- 
poned it  until  October  1,  1947.     In  the  interim  period,  the  Southern 
motor  carriers  filed  with  the  Comiiiission  a  petition  requesting  that 
the  proceedings  be  dismissed.     In  viev;  of  this  development,  the 
Commission  postponed  the  hearing  indefinitely  pending  action  on  the 
petition  for  dismissal.     The  Department  vigorously  protested  this 
proposal,  but  on  October  27,  1947,  the  ConL'nission  dismissed  the 
proceeding,  thereby  permitting  the  increases  to  become  effective 
indefinitely. 

Early  in  December,  the  motor  carriers  in  Southern  territory 
filed  tariffs  proposing  general  increases  in  rates  and  charges  rang- 
ing up  to  10  percent,  to  be  made  effective  on  December  22,  1947. 
Although  the  Division  and  other  interested  parties  filed  protests 
to  these  tariffs,  the  Commission  alloY/ed  them  to  become  effective 
on  December  22,  1947,  without  prior  investigation  and  hearing. 

E.     Inci'eas^ed  Rate£  in__LIiddlewe3t  Territory 

The  issue  in  this  case  is  increases  in  rates  of  20  percent 
intraterritoriaJJLy  and  22-1/2  percent  inter t err i tor ially  above  the 
rates  in  effect  on  March  17,  1942.     In  addition  to  these  increases, 
the  carriers  published  a  charge  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  ship- 
ments weighing  less  than  5,000  pounds  and  4  percent  on  truckloads  and 
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volume  shipments  weighing  more  than  10,000  pounds,  viith  p  minimum 
of  2  cents  per  100  pounds.     The  investigation  of  thece  increases 
was  scheduled  for  hearing  in  Kansas  City,  beginning  May  25,  1947. 
Evidence  and  exhibits  submitted  at  this  hearing  by  the  Division 
vjere  directed  primarily  at  the  financial  condition  of  the  Middlev;Gst 
carriers  to  support  the  position  that  they  vrere  not  in  need  of  the 
rate  increases  under,  investigation.     The  Division's  studies  in- 
dicated that  the  average  rate  of  return  on  investment  was  29  per- 
cent.    The  return  in  1947  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  three  times 
this  figure.     Briefs  xrere  subm.itted  in  this  case,  that  of  the 
Department  being  filed  on  July  21,  1947, 

On  November  18,  1947,  the  Commission  released  the  Examiner's 
proposed  report  recommending  that  the  increases  in  question  be 
granted,  except  as  they  apply  to  accessorial  charges.  The 
Department  filed  exceptions  to  this  proposed  report  on  December  8, 
1947,   recomnending  thp't  the  Commission  reverse  the  findings  of  the 
Examiner  and  assign  the  proceeding  for  oral  argument  before  the 
Commission, 

The  request  for  or^l  argument  by  the  Department  vjas  granted, 
and  on  i'^ebruary  24,  1948^  argument  v/as  heard  by  Division  2  of  the 
Commission,     This  case  is  now  av.'aiting  decision  by  the  Comm.issicn. 

F.     S_outh  Intr_a-'^nte£terr_itcrial  1948  R^te  Increases 

In  March  1948,  Southern  motor  common  carriers  filed  v/ith  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tariff  s  i,^ich  substantially  increased 
the  existing  level  of  rates.     These  tariffs,  V\rhich,  however,  ivere 
suspended  by  the  Commission  in  an  order  dated  March  24,  1948,  con- 
tain general  increases  in  class  rates  of  approximately  10  percent 
above  those  granted  by  the  Commission  on  December  22,  1947,  thus 
providing  an  over-all  increase  of  about  20  percent  and  paralleling 
the  increases  granted  the  railroads  in  Ex  Parte  166, 

Upon  request  of  the  respondent  motor  carriers,  the  Commission 
vacated  and  set  aside  as  of  May  1^  1948,   its  order  of  March  24,  1948, 
but  elected  to  continue  the   investigation,  assigning  the  mtter  for 
hearing  on  June  16,  1948,  at  Atlanta,  Ga,     A  further  request  from 
respondents,  however,   caused  -the  blearing  to  be  postponed  until 
July  20,  1948.    TYith  reference  to  this  postponement  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  did  not  object  to  a  short  deferment,  but  opposed  the 
hearing      being  indefinitely  set  aside.     Shortly  after  the  new 
hearing  date  was  set,   a  further  postponement  was  requested  by 
respondents,   and,  as  a  result  of  this  request,   the  Commission  ad- 
dressed a  comjnunication  to  interested  parties  seeking  their  views 
regarding  further  deferment  of  the  case.     The  Department  answered 
this  inquiry  of  June  21,  1948,   stating  th^t  in  its  opinion  the 
hearing  should  be  held  as  scheduled.     The  request  for  this  post- 
ponement by  the  respondents  is   still  pending  before  the  Commission, 
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G,     gentral  States  1948  General  _5^£r£f'^£®£. 

In  April  1948,  Central  States  motor  carriers  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  tariffs  containing  increased  rates 
and  charg;es  to  become  effective  on  May  20,  1948,     These  tariffs  --jTere 
suspended  by  the  Commission  in  an  order  identified  as  I'cS  F~2878,^  ' 
through  June  8,.  1948,  but  as  is  readily  apparent,  this  suspension 
period  falls  far  short  of  the  full  statutory  period  of  7  months. 
The  new  rate.s  under  investigation  provided  a  10-percent  increase 
over  the  April  18  rates  on  shipments  weighing  5,000  pounds,  and 
added  20  cents  per  100  pound.s  for  shipments  weighing  less  than 
5,000  pounds.     They  are,   of  course,   in  addition  to  the  general  in- 
crease of  10  percent  that  was  .effective  January  6,  1948. 

In  a  letter  dated  IMy  28,   1948,  the  Department  urged  the 
Commission  to  extend  the  suspension  period  of  the  tcriffs  involved 
beyond  June  8,  1948;,  and  to  require  the  carriers  to  prove  the  need 
for  these  .increases.     Furthermore,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  many  carriers  would  not  apply  the  new  rates vjhioh  fact  indi- 
cated considerable  doubt  even  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  as  to  the 
need  of  the  increase.     It  appeared  to  the  Department  that  if  the 
Central  States  Bureau  through  tariff-publishing  procedure  were  por~ 
mitted  to  impose  the  increase  upon  these  carriers,  such  procedure 
would  seriously  interfere  with  competition, 

A  short  time  later  by  an  order  of  the  Commission  these  new 
schedules  were  further  suspended  to  July  14,  1948,    At  the  same  time 
it  was  indicated  by  the  Commission  that  Central  States  Motor  Freight 
Bureau  was  preparing  to  file  supplements  to  beccime  effective  July  15, 
1948j   increasing  the  commodity  rates  in  this  territory.     It  is  antic- 
ipated that  the  Commission  will  set  this  proceeding  dovm  for  hearing 
in  the  near  future, 

H.     Eg£s^-  Iv'Iotor  Freight  Classification  Changes 

A  representative  of  the  National  Classification  Board  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,   Inc.,  requested  the  Division  to  assist 
the  Board  in  the  preparation  of  some  sweeping  changes  it  believed  were 
necessary  in  the  rules,  regulations,  and  min^jnum  weights  applicable  to 
shell  eggs  transported  by  motor  carriers,  ■  • 

Some  changes  considered  by  the  Classification  Board  would  have 
placed  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  all  egg . shippers ^     In  addition 
thereto,   it  intended  to  eliminate  the  use  of  the   single  estimated  weight 
on  eggs  of  .53  pounds  and  establish  a  graduated  scale  -of  ^veights  running 
from.  "45  pounds  to  64  pounds  on  eggs  packed  in  f  iberboard  cases,  and  from. 
48  pounds  to  67  pounds  on  eggs  packed^  in  v/ooden  casesc 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  effects  an  action  of  this  kind 
could  "have,  the  Division  arranged  for  a  joint  meeting  at  Chicago 
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in  March  betvreen  representatives  of  producer,  cooperntive,  and 
shipper  interests  and  a  representative  of  the  National  Clnssifi- 
cation  Board,    After  hearing  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  trucking 
representatives,  the  representf^tives  cf  this  Division  and  the  in- 
dustry explained  in  detail  the  umvcrkable  rules  and  ret^ul?tions  and 
the  hardship  they  v;ould  impose  upon  the  industry.     This  meeting  aided 
the  trucking  representative  to  become  better  informed  of  the  industry's 
requirements  and  desire  for  better  cooperation,  and  resulted  in  a  much 
modified  proposal  being  docketed  for  public  hearing, 

A  public  hearing  rn  the  subject  v.'as  held  pt  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  April  15,  and  a  representative  of  this  Division  participated  pnd 
made  many  recommendations  and  suggestions  in  the  interest  of  the  egg 
industrvo     Subsequent  thereto  the  Division  received  Notice  of  Dis- 
position of  the  , subject  by.  the  National  Classification  Board.  The 
notice  contained  reasonable  changes  and  a  recnmriiendrition  for  an  ad-' 
vance  of  only  1  pound  in  the  estimated  iTeight  as  a  meesure  of  tem- 
porary relief,  and  stated  thpt  the  changes  to  be  adopted  vdll  be 
published  to  become  effective  on  90  cays'  notice  in  lieu  of  the 
usual  30-day  statutory  period,-  .YiTide  distribution  of  the  notice  vjps 
m.ade,  to  the  industry  by  the  Division  and  as  yet  not  a  single  ex- 
pression has  been  received  indicating  dissatisfaction  with  the 
final  results  of  the  action. 

IV.    WATER  CAPRIER  PiiTES 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  activities  in  the  maritime  and 
vjater-'v'rays  fields  have  been  centered  on  the  problem  of  revivin,.^  pnd 
developing  a'dequate  domestic  water -.services  in  the  coasti/rise,  inter- 
coastal,  river,   lake  and  canal  trades  in  order  th=it  farmers  and 
distributors  of.  agricultural  products  and  farm  supplies'  may  again 
have  the:  advantage  of  dif f erentia.lly  lower  freight  rrteS'  comparable 
with  those  in  effect  before  the  war.     Many  obstacles  are  still  present 
vvhich  prevent  full  restoration  of  prev^ar  domestic  water  services  to 
their  former  place  in  -the  transportation  economy  of  the  Nation  for 
the  waterborne  movement  cf  farm  products  and  supplies. 

The.  temporary  authority  granted  by  the  Interstate  Ccmmxerce 
Commission  to  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  to  operate, 
through  agents  holding  certificates  or  permits  vdthin  the  scope  of 
their. individual  operating  authority,  domestic  steamship  services  in 
'the  intercoastal,  Atlantic,  _^tlantic-Gulf ,  and  Pacific  coastwise 
trades  expired  June  30,  1947,  and  Gfovernment  operation  of  such  ser- 
vices ceased. on  th^^t  date.     Since  cessation  of  domiestic  ^later 
services  under  Maritime  Comm.issibn  authority,  several  carriers  hold- 
ing certificates  or  permits  issued ^by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  engage  in  the . transportation  by  w&ter  of  commodities 
generally  between  ports  along  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and" 
Pacific  coasts,,  have  endeavored  to  exercise  the  authority  granted 
them  by  the  Commission  and  reestablish  their  prevrar  services.  Such 
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endeRvors  of  mter  carriers  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  ■ 
Recently  the  Interstate  ComiTierce  Commission  authorized  both  rail  and 
domestic  v.^ater  carriers  to  make  substantial  increases  in  their  rates 
and  charges,  'Ahich  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  revenue  dif  f  iculties  ■  of  • 
privately  operated  water  carriers  engaged  in  inter coastal  and  North 
Atlantic«Gulf  services.     In  fact,   it  may  be  said  that  intercoastal 
water  services  are  now  adequate,  aiid  that  services  between  Worth 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  have  been  restored  to  a  limited  degree  (certain 
ports  having  scheduled  weekly  sailings  while  other  ports  have  no 
coastwise  i^ater  service). 

Services  of  carriers  by  water  operating  on  lakes,  rivers,  and 
canals  ere  generally  adequate  for  the  movement  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts    and  farm  supplies.    A  different  situf-tion,  however,  exists 
vdth  respect  to  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coastwise  servicec    1^'ith  minor 
exceptions,  none  of  the  prewar  steamship  services  in  these  trades  has 
been  reestablished^  due  to  spiraling  operating  costs  and  the  freight 
rate  structures  of  competing  surface  carriers,  and  as  a  result  ship- 
ping facilities  for  coastwise  u-^torborne  traffic  betv:een  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  v;holly  inadequate.     Operations  on  a  preivar 
scale  cannct  be  anticipated  until  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  re- 
lationship between  costs  and  revenues*     It  is  not- believed  that  the 
aforementioned  increases  in  all-rail  freight  rates,  v/hich  form  a 
ceiling  for    water  rates,   vill  be  sufficient  to  attract  common 
carriers  by  water  to  restore  their  prevmr  services  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coastwise  trades. 

A,     Grain  from  Pacific  Northv/est  to  Portland,  Creg.,  and 

Va  n  c  ouve  r  ^  'Ya  s h « 

The  Department  intervened  in  favor  of  the  complainant  -  the 
Inland  Navigation  Company  -  which  operates  barges  on  tho  Columbia 
River  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.     In  its  complaint  the 
barge  line  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  require 
the  railroads  to  join  the  complainant  in  establishing  joint  through 
rail-barge  routes  and  rates  for  the  transportation  of  grain  and 
petroleum  on  a  differential  basis  below  the  existing  ail-rail  rates. 
Hearings  in  this  proceeding  were  held  in  Portland,  Oregc. ,  during 
July  1947,  and  February  1948,     The  Department  participated  in  the 
hearings,  presenting  appropriate  exhibits  and  testimony  through  a 
vdtness  from  this  Division  and  counsel  from  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 
The  Commission  now  has  this  proceeding  under  consideration. 

■B.     Pa£i£i£  £o£st_  Eu£0£ean  Conference  Agreement 

As  stated  in  a  previous  report,  this  was  an  investigation  in- 
stituted by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  upon  its  ovm  motion 
to  determine  (1)  whether  a  proposed  modification  ('igreem_ent  No.  5200-2) 
of  Pacific  Coast  European  Conference  Agreement  (Agreement  No,  5200) 
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increasing  the  admission-  fee  of  members  from  $250  td'-$b ,0'GO-  should 
be  approved;   (2)  whether-. Agreement  No©  5200  should  be  canoel'ed  or 
modified  because  of  the  restrictions  limiting  membership 'tb  ^conm. on 
carriers  regularly  engaged  in  the  trade  covered  by  the  agreem.ent  and 
the  exclusive  patronage  contracts  (contract/non-'contract-  rate 
..system  with  .  retrofi.ctiye  penalty  .clause.)  t,  arid  (3  )  ■'^'hether  the  rule  _ 
in  Agreement  Wo,  5200  requiring  th<^.t  decisions  be  deterLiinod  by  _ 
unanimous  vote  should  be  canceled  or  modified. 


The  Division  intervened  .in  opposition  , to  certain  provisions 
of  the  agreements,  particularly  the  proposed  increase  in  admission 
fees  and  the  retroactive  feature  of  .the  .contract  rate  system;  filed 
a  brief  of  except.ions  to  the  Exam.iner 's-  proposed  report;  and  pre.- 
sented  oral  argument  before  the  .Maritime'  Commission.  : 

By  report  .and  .order  dated  .January  .12,  1948,  .the  Commission 
(1)  ordered  that  Agreement  No.  5200-2^  increasing  the  admission  fee, 
be  disapproved;  .(2 )  found  the  retroactive. penalty  provisions  of  the 
contract  rate  .system  to  be  unlawful  and: the  balance  of  the  rate 
system  to  be  laivfulj  and  (.3)  found  the  unanim.ous  vQtihg  rule  to  be 
lawful,  ; 

C*    Water  Competitive  Railroad  .Rates  -5?j:id  Practices 

...-M  previously  .reported^  ,  the  Interstate  Gommerc:e  Commission, 
upon  consideration  of  a  petition  filed  jointly  by  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  .the  .'''^'9  r  .Shipping  Adm.ini  stmt  ion,  and  upon- its 
OTvn  motion,  instituted  9  prgcqedirig  of  investigation  to  determine  the 
reasonableness  gf .cQrtain .transcontinental  rail  rates;  intercoastal 
water  rates;  a  11 -ra il , commodity  rates  between  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington;     Racifig  Qoestwise  imter  rates;  and  all-water,  v^ater-rail, 
and  rail-water  rcites  between  Pacific  Coast  ports  and  interior  points. 

The  Department  hag  taken  an  active  part ,  in  two  series  of  these 
cases  involving  transcontinental  all-rail  versus  intercoastal  steam- 
ship rates  and  ^1-rail  versus  vjater  rates  between  points  in 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.     Our.  interest  in  those  proceed- 
ings was  to  protect  the  growers . of  huge  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  .Pacific  .Coast  .State s  in ^transporting  their  produce 
to  the  heavy  consuming  markets,  particularly  in  the  East  and  along 
the  Atlantic  5es.bqard, 

Although  an  interim  increase  of  approximately  10  percent  was 
granted,  the  foregoing  proceedings  are  still  before  the  Commission. 

:    .    ,  .MISCELLALTEOUS  ^ACTIVITIES    ^  ^. 

;       .    A.     Service  to  Other  Agencies 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,   1948,  36  bureaus  and 
agencies  in  the  Department  were  supplied  with  43,490  rates  and  :mt.h 
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other  transportation  information  in  response  to  numerous  requests. 
Table  6  shows  the  number  of  rate  quotations  made  for  the  individual 
offices  within  the  Department  for  the  past  12  months. 

Table  6, — Rates  furnished  agencies  of  the  Department 


 J\xlZ  1,^1947  to__June  30^  1948^  . 

 ;  _Ag_enc^  ^  ,  1  P§:tes  , 

Office  of  the  Secretary  -  355 

Agricultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  ...   .  3B0 

Agricultural  Research  Administration  : 

Administrator,  Office  of   :  2 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  Bureau  of ,  :  2 

Agricultural  Research  Center   :  2 

Animal  Industry,  Bureau  of.   .  ,   :  7 

Dairy  Industry,  Bureau  of   :  5 

Experiment  Stations,  Office  of,   :  5 

Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  ,  .  :  3 

Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  : 

Engineering,  Bureau  of,  ,   i   9__  ' 

:  35 

Budget  and  Finance,  Office  of:  :  ' 

Division  of  Accounting   :  3 

Division  of  Procurement  and  Supply  Management  ,  .  :  3 

Division  of  Purchase,  Sales  and  Traffic  .  .  .  .  c  :  14 

:  '20 

Extension  Service    ,.....,...«:  1 

Farmers  Home  Administration  .   9 

Federal  Corp  Insurance  Corporationo  »   .   .  :  4^114 

Food  and  Feed  Conservation,  Office  of   :  60 

Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Office  of  c  ....  :  22 

Forest  Service.   :  18 

Information,  Office  of   :  245 

Plant  and  Operations,  Office  of  .    :  16 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration:  : 

Administrator,  Office  of.   :  4 

Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  Branch  .   .   .  .  :  14^860 

Budget  and  Management  Branch.   :  1 

Cotton  Branch*  9 

Dairy  Branch   :  1 

Fats  and  Oils  Branch   :  381 

Fiscal  Branch  ,  *■  .  .\,  •  :  6 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch   .   «  ♦  •.   .   .  i-  930 

Grain  Branch.   .   .  )   :  21,965 

Livestock  Branch  26 

Poultry  Branch   :  1 

Sugar  Branch  ■  :  1 

Tobacco  Branch   ^  .   :   1 

.38,186 

Soil  Conservation  Serviced  11 

Solicitor,  Office  of   18 

Total  -  36  agencies  43>490 
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On  June  30,.  1948^  requests  for  approximately  5,000  rptes  re- 
mained unfilled..    Because  the  -'■nterstate  Commerce  Ccmjnnission  is 
permitting  carriers  to  increase  retss  at  short  intervals  it  is 
anticipated  thrt  requests  for. the  future  v/ill  exceed  thcise  of  the 
past  year. 

Bm    Refrigerator  C^^r  Imprcvements 

le     Tests  of  n.ew  r-efrigeratcr  car.     For  the  past  3  years  this 
Division  ha"s"  'cc~pG"ra'te"d~'with  The"  f r"esh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry, 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  and  the  private  refrigerator 
car  lines  in  designing  an  all-^purpose  ref ri.?;eratcr  car  th-^t  vrould 
give  adequate  protection  to  frozen  foods,  as  well  as  fresh  fruits  and 
veget^'bles,  and  other  perishable  commodities,    A  member  of  cur  staff 
has  been  designated  to  attend  the  m.eetings  and  assist  in  solving  the 
problems  that  have  entered  into  the  construction  of  such  a  car. 

Approximately  20  transportation  tests^  under  various  types  of 
refrigeration,  ventilation,  and  heater  service,  have  been  conducted 
from  various  shipping  sections  of  the  country  to  markets  on  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  United  States. 

Reports  on  most  of  these  tests  have  been  published  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads.    Future  tests  may  be  ccnducted  on 
heater  service  to  determine  the  most  efficient  and  economical  type 
to  be  used, 

2,     Refrigeration  -fanc^ars*     For  the  past  several  years  the 
private  refrigerator  car  lines  and  the  railroads  have  equipped 
19,258  of  their  refrigerator  cars  with  forced  air  circulating  fans. 
These  fans  have  proved  to  be  a  more  efficient  method  for  refriger- 
ation, as  v:ell  as  for  heater  service,  than  the   conventional  bunker 
refrigerator  cars. 

The  fans  are  po-wered  by  a  roller  mounted  on  a  wheel  of  the 
car  and  are  operated  while  the  car  is  in  motion.     Shippers  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  have  had  the  privilege  of  using  these  fans 
while  the  car  is  in  transit  by  shovriLng  on  their  bills  of  lading  that 
the  fans  should  be  placed  and  remain  in  the  "on"  position  from  origin 
to  destination. 

The  carriers,   in  their  Perishable  Protective  Tariff,  provided 
this  service  to  the  shippers  under  a  rule  which  v/as  recently  can- 
celed.   At  the  present  time  there  is  no  way  for  the   shipper  to  know 
that  the  fans  vdll  be  operated  continuously  from  origin  to  destination 
while  the  car  is  in  motion.     The  Division  has  requested  the  railroads 
to  reinstate  some  rule  that  vrill  be  satisfactory  to  the  railroads  and 
the  shippers,  so  that  the  shippers  can  be  assured  th' t  \*ien  they 
order  the  fans  tc  be  operated  in  transit  the  carriers  will  assume 
responsibility  and  see  that  they  are  operated  through  to  destinatian. 
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This  matter  is  nov^  pending  with  the  railroads.     It  is  hoped 
that  this  rule  will  be  reinstated  in  the  tariff  shortly. 

3.    Split---ab_sorption_refri£era.tor  car.    Last  year  the  Division 
reported  that  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  on  a  test  of  the 
split-absorption  method  of  refrigeration.    An  official  report  of  this 
test  was  published  and  circulated  to  all.  interested  parties  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  major  refrigerator  car  lines  is  now  constructing 
eight  cars  equipped  with  this  new  system  of  refrigeration  to  be  used 
as  a  pilot  operation  in  order  to  determine  the  economies  and  effi- 
ciency of  this  method  of  refrigeration. 
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